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Victrola 


The instrument for 
the world’s best music 


The best music in the world is the music 
which is rendered by the grea/es¢ artists. 

And there’s just one way to enjoy all the 
world’s best music in your own home—on 


the Victrola. 


The world’s greatest artists make records 
exclusively for the Victor—and only on the 
Victrola can you hear their superb renditions 
with all the distinctive personality and charm 
of interpretation which make them famous 


the world over. 


Hearing is believ- 
ing. Any Victor 
dealer in any city in 


the world will gladly § 
play any music you § 
wish to hear and dem- 


onstrate the various 
styles of the Victor 
and Victrola—¢10 to 


$350. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. a 


Berliner G 
Canadian Die >t 





Always use Victor Machines with 
Victor Records and Victor Needles 
—the combination. There is no 
other way to get the unequaled 
Victor tone. 








Victrola XVI, $200 
Victrola XVI, electric, $250 


Mahogany or oak 











New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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“TAKING CARE OF 


She tried to drown herself, and he jumped in to save 
her. It happened that he couldn’t swim, however, 
and so she had to save him. And then—but there 
just isn’t any use trying to recapitulate here even a 
tenth of the thrilling and unexpected things that 
happen in this entrancing novel. We can only urge 
you as sincerely and strongly as we are able, to buy 
a copy of the December BLUE BOOK (on sale 
November lst) and read for 
yourself the first lightsome, 
gladsome, “thrillsome” install- 
ment of Frank Adams’ best 
story. 


A New Story by an Old Master 


“The Abduction of 
Lebara Whitford” 


By OPIE READ 


A prince of story-tellers, who is at heart 
a poet, wrote this vivid, unusual and excit- 
ing story. It is told with exceeding grace, 
individuality and charm; and you may 
count upon a story that is a treat indeed. 


Stories by the Twentieth-Century Poe 


L. J. Beeston, who has, with justice, been called the Twentieth-century 
Poe, has written a series of stories under the title ‘“The Duelists’ Club,”’ 
which for grim power, fertile fancy and flame-bright imagination are 
equaled only by those of Edgar Allan himself. The first of these—along 
with many other fine stories by the authors whose work you like best— 
will appear in— 


THE ENLARGED 


240-PAGE DECEMBER 


ON SALE AT ALL NEWS-STANDS NOVEMBER 1ST. 
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SYLVIA” RYABAMS 





Frank Adams started his career as a musical-comedy 
librettist—-remember his “The Time, the Place and 
\ the Girl”? Of late years he has reformed and is 
rapidly winning a name for himself as a writer of 
exceptionally delightful fiction. “The Five Fridays,” 
“The First Assistant Wife” (recently dramatized 
under the title “Molly and I”) are two of his best 
novels. If you’ve read either of them, we don’t 
need to tell you how captivating 
“Sylvia” will be. 


Two Other Great Serials 
“Mrs. Balfame” 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


The foremost woman writer in America has created in 

‘“‘Mrs. Balfame’’ a character of the deepest interest and 
has placed her in a most compellingly dramatic situation: 
the result is a novel of consummate power. 





“The Blind Man’s Eyes” 


By EDWIN BALMER and WILLIAM MacHARG 





With each installment this fascinating mystery story by 
America’s strongest team of writing men grows more 
absorbing. It is not too late to begin it. 


A SPLENDID COMPLETE NOVEL 
By Cyrus Townsend neney 














Ml 0 of Steel se 2 woe pe 5 novel yet i pr b = | 
: rilliant author of ‘‘The Island of Regeneration”’ and ‘ a 
ee ee Blades Are Out and Love’s Afield.”” It is the romance of a 
young engineer who heroically assumes his father’s guilt 
| and goes out to win a new name for himself; into the 
thrilling story Dr. Brady has put all the fire and ‘‘drive’’ that have made his other 
novels so popular. . . . It is interesting to note that Cyrus Townsend Brady, Jr., him- 
self a young engineer, is responsible for the technical points in the story. ‘ 





_BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE, 


The Story-Press Corporation, Publisher, Chicago. 
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HOSE who make comparisons find it the easiest thing in 
the world to prove the superiority of Columbia tone. Hear 
a Columbia record played on your own instrument, and you will 
realize what perfect recording means. You will never again be 
satisfied with a tone less round and brilliant, less true and natural. 


Tone superiority depends as much upon the scientific exact- 
ness of the original recording process as upon the quality of the 
reproducing mechanism of the instrument. 


Any Columbia dealer will gladly play for you any number of 
Columbia Records in any class of music. And of course they will 
play on your talking machine if any standard make. 


(f Columbia Graphophone Company 
j 


Box K 210, Woolworth Building, New York 
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Beautiful Women of the Stage 


THE THREE BEST SERIALS OF 1915 
The Proof of the Pudding ---------------. _By Meredith Nicholson - --- --.43 


An inspiring novel by the author of“ The House of a Thousand Illustrated by C. H. Tafis 
Candles” and ‘‘A Hoosier Chronicle. 


The Thirteenth Commandment- - - - - -- ---- By Rupert Hughes------- .--. 77 


Rupert Hughes’ greatest novel: Clay fails Daphne in her hour Lilustrated by James Montgomery Flagg 
of great need, but Duane is on hand. 


Wan Semen ............ xis atid By Gilbert Parker ------.- -.136 


A big climax in the be »st story Sir Gilbert ort bas © written since his Illustrated by Frank B. Haffman 
“The Right of Way. 


A DOZEN PACE-SETTING SHORT STORIES 
rm By J. M. Barrie--------------18 


A short stury by the creator of ‘‘Peter Pan;” a story brim- Illustrated by ], H. Gardner Soper 
ming with Barrie’s humor. 


ge a pa eee By James Oliver Curwood --.29 


A thrilling love story by the man who has made the Great Illustrated by Gayle P. Hoskins 
North his own field in literature. 


Gas Commas SGeme---.................... “Tp ie Bi. nc innctdas- 58 


Slim was a crook and a murderer, but he had one streak of Illustrated by William Van Dresser 
real fineness in his make-up. 


The Glasses with the Black Horn Rims -.. By Maude Radford Warren. 63 
The first of one of the most delightful series of short stories Illustrated by Robert A. Graef 
you've ever read. 

The Picnic at Spiegel’s Grove. ---- - -- - ---- By Walter Jones ---. ----..-.95 


If Ma Stover has her way, this will be the last outing the Illustrated by W. J. Enright 
Second Church holds there. 


EE. a a By Frank Froest. .--------- 105 


A real detective gory told by a man who knows the under- Illustrated by Richard Culter 
world from A to 


The Other Man ae ee By Albert Payson Terhune. -117 


Is it possible for love to compel love? This story gives one Lilustrated by Katherine Southwick 
mighty interesting answer. 


The Third Generation -------.---..-----. By Kate L. McLaurin.-.----- 125 


‘The oldst*rs may cherish their feuds, but youth will always Jilustrated by George Baker 
listen to the call of love. 


Four Tufts of Golden Hair -_-_--- ----. - By Ellis Parker Butler ---- -- 149 


a the detec kative, finds a clue like the one in the Illustrated by Rea Irvin 
novel ‘“Empty Pockets.” 


According to Bobby Burns --- -- -- -- -- ---- By W. Carey Wonderly -- - - - 159 
A story of department store love, told with a swing which en- lilustrated by Dom J, Lavin 
dears this writer’s work. 

The Shanty at Haskett’s ---.-.. -- —— By E. M. Jameson - - ---- ---- 170 


ag myer a didn’t like her husband, but her heart found a way lilustrated by Grant T. Reynard 
to his side, 


The Vehement Flame ---- ---- ------------ By L. J. Beeston ---- -------- 181 


A story of modern France—and of life and love and death. 
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Does Housework Roughen Your 
Hands? Try Hinds Cream 


Wash the hands well with -pure soap and hot water—rinse with 
cold and apply a very little 


HAAS ie real 


Rub it gently into the pores—then dry thoroughly. You will be 

delighted to find how easy it is to keep your skin soft and smooth even 

through the daily round of household duties. } 
When the skin is rough, red and sore a little Hinds Cream quickly restores 

a healthy normal condition—prevents chapping and windburn in any climate. It ( 


o 





keeps the skin soft and clear. 
Selli here, postpaid b ipt of price. 
Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Gream in tubes, 25e. 


Do not take a substitute; there are dealers in every town who 
will gladly sell you Hinds Cream without attempting to substitute. 


Samples of Cream will be sent for 2c in stamps to pay postage 


A. S. HINDS 220 West Street, Portland, Maine 
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MARIE FLYNN 
in ‘All Over Town” 


Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 





BLY BROWN 
m “Maid in America™’ 


Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicag: 
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IRENE HOPPING 
in THe Girl Who Smiles” 


Photograph by Sarony, New York 
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LUCILLE CAVANAUGH 
in “The Ziegleld Follies’’ 


Photograph by Gerhard Sisters, St. Louis, Mo, 
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DORIS MITCHELL 


Film Play Favorite 
Photograph by Bangs, New York 








MAUDE FEALY 
Film Play Favorite 
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BEATRICE CLEVENGER 
in Stock 
Photograph hy 











LILLIAN KENDALL COOPER 
in “Peg 0’ My Heart”’ 


Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
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MARGUERITE SNOW 
Film Play Favorite 
Photograph by Bangs, New York 
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RITA GOULD 


in “*Maid in America” 
Photograph Ly Moffett Studio, Chicago 
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NELL CRAIG 


Film Play Favorite 
Photograph by Moffett Studio, Chicago 
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PAINTED BY GAYLE PORTER HOSKINS 


“He has been telling me about you,” she said. “I know what you have done, and 
what it has meant to you. I didn’t know—there was a man like you—in all the world!” 


From“ Peter God,” the thrilling new love-story of the Great North by James Oliver Curwood. 
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IRVIN S.. COBS 


has written some of the best short stories ever published, but he 
never Wrote one with es many laughs to the square inch as 


“The Gold Brick Twins” 


with which he begins a series of short stories in the next 
—the December— issue of The Red Book Magazine. 


LET THE GOLD BRICK TWINS MAKE YOU LAUGH! 
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“As I approached her door, I tried to look downcast. But I fear my step was springy. Perhaps she saw me 


is something I was told to give you,” said the woman, 


Jolly Little Jim 


A short story by Barrie! It is seldom a magazine can offer 
so welcome a feature. You will find in it much of the senti- 


mental humor that made us all love the author of ‘Peter Pan.” 


E only met once, and it was in 

W London at the theater. His 
|| stall adjoined mine. When his 

= lips were at rest, he was a 
melancholy-looking little man, but fre- 
quently he spoke to himself, and then 
all character went out of his face. For 
a time he paid no attention to the acting, 
but by and by he sat up excitedly in his 
seat, rubbed his hands nervously on his 
trousers, and leaning in my direction, 
peered, not at the stage, but at the wings. 
I heard him mutter, “Her cue in a mo- 
ment, and I don’t see her!” He looked 
around the house as if to signal to every- 
body that something was about to hap- 


pen; and then I noticed his feet begin 
to beat the floor instinctively, and his one 
palm to run to the other. Next moment 
the heavy father whispered to the old— 
and therefore comic—spinster, ‘But not 
a word of this to my daughter ; here she 
comes.” 

The heroine of the piece sailed onto 
the stage, with tears for her father and 
smiles for the audience, and, as .I 
thought, one quick glance for my neigh- 
bor. His feet pattered softly on the floor, 
as a sign to the audience to cheer, but 
they were reluctant; and after she had 
given them an imploring glance, she 
began to speak slowly, as one saying to 
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from her window. At all events, her landlady sidianad me that Miss Oo’ Reilly declined c see ie) 


rp 


handing me a pill- box. 


It contained the ring! 


Author of “The Little Minister,” 
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By J. M. Bertie Se 


“Sentimental Tommy,” “Peter Pan,” etc. . 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. H. GARDNER-SOPER 


herself between her spoken words, ‘I am 
still -quite willing to stop if you will 
applaud me.” And she was applauded, 
for my neighbor’s feet at last set others 
a-going, and then she courtesied and 
waited for more, and then we all became 
energetic... The little man had been 
breathing quick in his excitement, but 
now he heaved a great sigh of relief and 
whispered to me in exultation, ‘What 
a reception the O’Reilly has got, sir, and 
quite spontaneous! The same thing oc- 
curs every night, every night, every 
night! Hush! you will see acting now.” 

He silenced me when I turned 


later to ask him if he were here every 


night. I judged him an ardent admirer 
of Miss O’Reilly, and had further evi- 
dence during the first act that one man 
may lead the applause, just as a con- 
ductor leads the orchestra. When Miss 
Helmsley entered, and some pitties be- 
gan to cheer, my neighbor cried “Sh— 
sh” so fiercely. that the demonstration 
stopped abruptly, and Miss Helmsley 
withdrew her courtesy. When the heavy 
father stopped in the middle of his long 
speech for a “hand” to help him on his 
way, he would have got it but for the 
“Sh—sh” of the little man. When the 
comedian nudged the elderly spinster 
in the ribs, which is how elderly spinsters 
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are made love to on the stage, some 
ladies giggled, but my neighbor looked 
at them with a face that said, ““There is 
nothing funny in that,” and they re- 
strained their mirth. 

But when Miss ©’ Reilly snatched the 
smoking-cap from Leonard and put it on 
her own flaxen: head, he chtickled till the 
whole audience admitted the fun of it; 
when Miss O’Reilly told Lord Jehan to 
stand back and let her pass, my neighbor 
brought down the house ; when she made. 
her reluctant exit, he brought down the 
house; and when the curtain fell on the 
first act, he shouted “O’Reilly !” until we 
were all infected. Not until he had her 
before the curtain would he retire, and 
then it was to speak about her to me. 
The exchange of a vesta introduced us 
to each other. 

“You have seen the piece before?” 1 
asked, with the good-nature that is born 
of a cigarette. I had already sufficient 
interest in him to wonder who he was. 

“The piece?” he echoed indifferently. 
“Oh, yes; I have seen the greater part 
of it frequently.” 

“How does it end?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T don’t know,” he answered con- 
temptuously. “I always walk out of the 
house just before the last tableau.” 

“Ts Miss O’Reilly not on the stage in 
that tableau?” I asked. 

“She is not,” he replied with rage. 
“Did you ever hear of anything so mon- 
strous? She is leading lady, the idol of 
the town, and yet she is not on at the 
end. She dies, you know, in the middle 
of the act.” 

“Ah, that accounts for it,”’ I said. 

“Not at all,” he retorted; “she ought 
not to die until the tableau. And if she 
had to die then, that should have been 
the tableau. What do people come to the 
theater to see?” 

“The play,” I suggested. 

“Pooh, the play!” he sneered. “There 
are twenty plays to be seen nightly at 
West End theaters, but only one 
O’Reilly. They come to see the O’Reilly, 
sir; and it is defrauding the public to 
let her die a moment before the end.” 

“Still,” I said, “the author—” 

“Pshaw!” he broke in, “who thinks 
of the author? He could easily have 


brought down the curtain on _ the 
O’Reilly’s death, and I am confident he 
meant to do it. But Helmsley is the 
management’s niece, and insisted on 
being the only lady in the tableau. You 
noticed that Helmsley was a complete 
frost? I distinctly heard some one hiss- 
ing her.” 

“So did I,” I said, smiling, for the 
some one had been himself. 

“You heard it too?” he cried, auda- 
ciously. “Thank you, sir,” he said, and 
shook me warmly by the hand. 

“The O’Reilly herself,” he added, 
“had no wish to be in the tableau, but 
she knew the public would expect it. She 
is a woman, that, sir.” 

“She is,” I agreed. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed. “You too were 
struck by it? But she impresses every- 
one in the same way. The management 
pays her a princely salary, but she is 
worth it.” 

“What salary does she get?’ I asked, 
with the curiosity of a theater-goer. 

“They say,” he replied, looking at me 
sharply, “that she gets eighty pounds 
a week.” 

“Hem!” I said. 

He coughed. “What a carriage she 
has!” he exclaimed, and then waited for 
me to agree. 

“Wonderful!” I said, for I never con 
tradict a man who is in love. 

“You think she has a wonderful car 
riage?” he asked, as if I had put the 
idea into his head. “Yes, you are quite 
right. I will tell her you remarked on 
it.” 

“You know her personally ?” 

“Tt have the honor,” he replied, with 
dignity. “Candidly, now, is not her 
enunciation superb ?” 

“It is,” I said, 

“T agree with you,” he answered, “and 
you have used the one*word that properly 
describes it. Superb’ Yes, that is the 
very word. I will tell her you said 
superb. 1 see you know acting, sir, when 
you see it—not that I would call it act- 
ing. Would you call it acting?” 

“Certainly not,” I answered reck- 
lessly, but hoping he would not ask me 
to give it a name. 

“No,” he said, “it is not acting. It is 
simply genius.” 
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“Genius,” I said from memory, “is 
all the talents in a nutshell.” 

“Ha!” he cried. “That is how you 
would describe her? All the talents in 
a nutshell? What a capital line for the 
advertisements. All the talents in a nut- 
shell! I will tell her you said that about 
her.” 

He lowered his voice. ‘Press?’ he 
asked with some awe. I.shook my head. 

“Got friends on the press?” he in- 
quired next. 

“Yes,” I said, remembering that a 
newspaper man owed me five pounds. 

“Critics ?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder.” 

“Then,” he said eagerly, “put them up 
to that line, ‘All the talents in a nut- 
shell.’ Or, stop: would you mind giving 
me their private address ?” 

“Unfortunately, I cannot.” 

“That is a pity, because if you could 
see your way to a paragraph, I think I 
might be able to introduce you to the 
O’Reilly. But she is very particular.” 

“You are an enthusiast about her,” I 
remarked. 

“Who could help it?” he answered. 
“I have watched her career since she 
was—on my soul, sir, since she was no- 
body in particular. There was a time 
when that woman was no more famous 
than you are. You were speaking of her 
genius a minute ago, but, would you be- 
lieve it, she rose from the ranks, posi- 
tively from the ranks.” 


F I had swooned at this, his hands 

would have been ready to catch me; 
but I kept my senses. 

“Your interest in her,” I ventured to 
say, ‘“‘was very natural; but it must have 
taken up a good deal of your time.” 

“All my time,” he said. 

“Except during business hours, of 
course.” 

“From the 
night.” 
“Then you have no profession ?”’ 
“That is my profession.” 

“What ?” 

“The interest I take in her.” 

“And did you never do anything else?” 
asked, beginning to envy the little man 
his father. 

At once the melancholy look, of which 


time I rise, until mid- 


— 
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I have spoken, came back to his face. 

“IT used to be in the profession my- 
self,” he said, sighing. “I am Jplly 
Little Jim.” 

He did not look it at that moment. 

“You have forgotten me, I see,” he 
said dolefully. “Think a moment. Jolly 
Little Jim >was the name.” 

“T am afraid I never heard it,” I had 
to admit. 

“Nonsense!” he answered _ testily. 
“Everybody knew that name once. I got 
no other, though my real name is James 
Thorpe. Why, I advertised as Jolly 
Little Jim. You must have heard it.” 

“Perhaps I have,” I replied, pitying 
his distress. 

“If you would care to read my press- 
notices,” he began, putting his hand into 
his pocket, “IT can—” 

“Not to-night,” I 
riedly. 

“T can repeat most of them,” he said, 
brightly. 

“Rather tell me why you gave up a 
profession,” I said, “which you doubtless 
adorned.” 

“Thank you,” he answered, again 
pressing my hand. “Well, sir, the 
O’Reilly has the responsibility for that.” 

“You gave up acting because it inter- 
fered with your interest in her?” 

“You may: put it in that way. I gave 
up everything for her. If that woman, 
sir, had asked me to choose between her 
and my press-notices, I believe I would 
have burned them.” 

“How has she rewarded you?” | 
asked, seeing that he was of a communi- 
cative nature. 

“She married me,” he answered, draw- 
ing himself up to his full height. 

It was I who shook his hand this time. 
I could think of nothing else to do. He 
was beginning his story, when the bell 
tinkled, warning us to return to our 
seats. 


interposed, hur- 


URING the second act Mr. Thorpe 

behaved as previously, drinking in 
Miss O’Reilly’s every word, cheering her 
comings and goings—and yawning, and 
even reading a newspaper, when he 
should have been listening to Miss 
Helmsley. Once I saw him make a note 
on his program, and felt sure it was 











“You are an enthusiast about her,” I remarked. ‘Who could help it?” he answered. 
“I have watched her career since she was—on my soul, sir, since she was nobody in 
particular, There was a time when that woman was no more famous than you are.” 
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“All the talents in a nutshell.” I started 
him on his story as soon as he joined me 
in the smoking-room. (He had remained 
in his seat to shout “O’Reilly.’’) 

“The first time I ever set eyes on 
her,” he began, ‘“‘was at Dublin, where 
we had both been engaged for panto- 
mime. Yes, that woman once played in 
pantomime; and what is more, she was 
only second girl. That is a strange thing 
to think of. I was the first villain, Deep- 
dyo; and The Shamrock said of my crea- 
tion: ‘Another part admirably rendered 
is the Deepdyo of Mr. James Thorpe, 
better known to fame as Jolly Little Jim. 
Mr. Thorpe, who was received with an 
ovation—"” 

“But you were to tell me of Miss 
O’Reilly,” I reminded him. 

“Ah,” he said, “I shall never forget 
that first meeting. It took place at re- 
hearsal, and when I left the theater that 
afternoon I was a changed man.” 

“You fell in love at first sight?” 

“Not absolutely at first sight. You 
see, I was introduced to her before the 
rehearsal began, and there was no oppor- 
tunity of falling in love with her then.” 

“Still, she had impressed you?” 

“How could she impress me before I 
had seen her do anything? What is it 
in a woman that one falls in love with?” 

“Who can tell?” I said. 

“Anybody can tell,” he answered, put- 
ting me down for a bachelor. “It is the 
genius in her, or rather what we consider 
genius, for many men make a mistake 
about that.” 

“So you loved her for her genius?” 

“What first struck me was her exit. 
I suppose I may say that I fell in love 
with it at once. Then she sang—only a 
verse, but it was enoigh. Later she 
danced ; and that, sir, was a revelation. 
I knew that woman was a genius. By 
the time the pantomime was in full 
swing, she was the one woman in the 
world for me.” 

“And she had fallen in love with your 
genius too?” 

“T could not be certain. You see, we 
were not on speaking terms. She was so 
jealous.” 

“But that,” I said, ‘is recognized as a 
sign of love. No doubt she wanted you 
entirely to herself. Who was the lady?” 


* “What lady ?” he asked, in surprise. 

“The lady Miss O’Reilly was jealous 
of,” I said. 

“T never said she was jealous of a lady 
—though, of course, she would be jeal- 
ous of the principal girl. I spoke of 
myself.” 

“But how,” I questioned, “could she 
be jealous unless she thought you were 
paying attention to some other woman ?”’ 

“Oh!” he said, with slow enlighten 
ment, “I see what you mean, but you 
don’t see what / mean. It was of me that 
she was jealous, or, rather, of my song. 
You may not be aware that in pantomime 
we are allowed to choose our own songs. 
Well, it so happened that she and I both 
wanted to sing the same song. It was 
an exquisite thing called, ‘Do You Think 
When You Wink?’ and as I had applied 
first for permission to sing it, she was 
told to select something else. That was 
why we did not speak.” 

“But if you loved her,” I said, speak- 
ing, it is true, on a subject of which I 
knew little, “you would surely have con- 
sented to waive your rights to the song. 
Love, it is said, delights in self-sacrifice.” 

“No doubt,” he admitted, “but you 
know the lines, ‘I could not love you, 
dear, so much, loved I not honor more!’ 
Well, my honor was at stake, for I had 
promised my admirers in Dublin—and 
they were legion (see The Shamrock for 
January -12, 1883)—to sing that song. 
And my fame was at stake as well as my 
honor.” 

“Still,” I insisted, “love is all-power- 
ful.” 

“T admit it,” he answered, “and what 
is more, I proved it, for after I had 
sung the song a week, I transferred it to 
her.” 

“Did she sing it as well as you had 
dene ?” a 

There was a mighty struggle within 
him before he could reply, but when he 
did speak he was magnificent. 

“She sang it far better than I,” he 
said firmly—and then winced. 

“It was a great sacrifice you made,” 
I said gently, “but doubtless it had its 
reward. Did she give you her hand in 
exchange for the song?” 

“No,” he answered, “we were not 
married until a year after that. She 
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was grateful to me, but soon we quar- 
reled again. The fact is that I took a 
‘call’ which she insisted was meant for 
her. She felt that disappointment ter- 
ribly. Indeed, she has not got over it 
yet. She cannot speak about it without 
crying.” 

“You mean,” I said, “that you years 
ago deprived her of the privilege of 
courtesying to an audience? Surely she 
would not let that prey on her mind ?” 

“You don’t understand,” he replied, 
“that fame is food and drink to an 
artist. It was months before she for- 
gave me that, though she is naturally 
the most tender-hearted creature. Our 
baggage-man stole fifty pounds from 
her, and she would not prosecute him be- 
cause she knew his sister. But you see 
it was not money that I deprived her of 
—it was fame.” 

“And did you win your way back into 
her favor,” I. asked, “by letting her take 
a ‘call’ that was meant for you?” 

“No,” he said; “several times I de- 
termined to do so, but when the moment 
came I could not make the sacrifice. I 
spent about half my salary in presents 
to her; but although she took them, she 
refused to listen to any proposal of mar- 
riage. By this time I had confessed my 
love for her. Well, we parted, and soon 
afterwards I got an engagement as chief 
comedian in the ‘Powder Monkey’ com- 
pany, which was then on tour. She was 
playing chambermaid in it. Fancy that 
woman flinging herself away on cham- 
bermaids! I made a big hit in my part. 
The Lincoln Observer said, ‘Mr. James 
Thorpe, the celebrated Jolly Little Jim, 
created a—’”’ 

“But about Miss O’Reilly,” I asked. 

“We got on swimmingly at first,” he 
said. 

“She had decided to forgive you?” 

“No. She was stiff the first day; but 
I put her up to a bit of business that 
used to be encored nightly, and then she 
accepted my offer of marriage. But a 


week after I had given her the engage- 
ment-ring, she returned it to me. I don’t 
blame her.” 

“You admit that she had just cause of 
complaint against you?” 

“Yes; no woman who was an artist 
could have stood it. The fact is that one 
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night I took the ‘up’ side of her in our 
comic love-scene. That is to say, I had 
my face to the audience, and so she was 
forced to turn her back to them. I had 
no right to do it, but a sort of madness 
came over me, and I yielded to the im- 
pulse. As soon as we had made our 
exits, she flung the ring in my—ah! she 
gave me back the ring, and for the re- 
mainder of the tour she was not civil to 
me. The tour ended abruptly; indeed, 
the manager decamped, owing us all a 
fortnight’s salary, and we were stranded 
in Bootle without money to pay for our 
lodgings, not to speak of our tickets back 
to London. I’ pawned my watch and 
sold my fur coat, and shared what I got 
for them with her.” 

“And so the engagement 
sumed ?” 

“No, no; that was merely a friendly 
act, and it was accepted as such. The 
engagement was not resumed until I got 
an item about her into a Sunday paper. 
But that is the bell again. I'll tell you 
the rest after her death scene.” 


was re- 


MiSs O’REILLY died as slowly as 

the management would allow her, 
and when she had gasped her last gasp 
with her hair down, Jolly Little Jim, 
that was, led the tears and the cheers, 
cried out, “Superb, by Jove! That 
woman has all the talents in a nutshell,” 
and strutted from the stalls in a manner 
that invited the rest of the audience to 
follow. But everybody, save Mr. Thorpe 
and myself, remained to see the comic 
man produce the missing will, and so my 
little friend and I got the smoking-room 
to ourselves. 

“The next time we were on tour to- 
gether,” he continued, after I had given 
the death scene’ a testimonial, ‘was in 
‘Letters of Fire,’ with a real steam 
engine. I was Bill Rody, the returned 
convict, and The Rochester Age said: 
‘Mr. Thorpe, who, as Jolly Little Jim, 
made such a—’ ” 

“The engagement was resumed by this 
time?” I asked. 

“T told you the item in the paper had 
done that. However, we had another 
tiff during rehearsals, because I got the 
epilogue to speak. I dare say that would 
have led to a rupture had not—” 
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“Had she not loved you so deeply,” 
I suggested. 

“She loved me fondly,” he replied, 
“but she loved fame more. Every true 
genius does. No; the reason she did not 
break with me then was that I was ‘on’ 
in her great scene in the fourth act. You 
see, as chief comedian I had a right toa 
little comic byplay in that scene, and 
if I had exercised that right I should 
have drawn away attention from herself. 
Thus I had the whip hand of her. I am 
inclined to think that had I pressed the 
point I could have married her during 
the run of that piece.” 

“By threatening, if she delayed the 
wedding, to introduce comic business 
into her great scene?” 

“Yes; but I did not, and you are, no 
doubt, wondering why. The fact is I 
thought my self-denial would soften her 
heart, and so bring about the results I 
was pining for. Perhaps it would have 
done so, but unfortunately ‘Letters of 
Fire’ did not draw (though a great suc- 
cess artistically), and we had to put 
‘London Slums’ on in its place. In that 
piece the leading juvenile played up to 
her so well that she neglected me. 

“I was in despair and so not quite 
accountable for my actions. Neverthe- 
less, you will think the revenge I took 
as cold-blooded as it seemed to her. You 
must understand that, though our pieces 
were splendidly billed, the O’ Reilly had 
fifty chromos of herself, done at her own 
expense, and all framed. These she got 
our advance-agent to exhibit in the best 
places in the best shops, and un- 
doubtedly they added to her fame. They 
preceded us by a week, and so she was 
always well known before we opened 
anywhere. Well, sir, I got fifty chromos 
of myself framed, and ‘ten days before 
we were due at Sheffield I had them put 
into fifty barbers’ shops there.” 

“Why barbers’ shops?” I interposed. 

“Because they are most seen and dis- 
cussed there,” he explained. “It comes 
natural to a man when he is being shaved 
to talk about what is on at the theaters. 
Of course if there is a good chromo in 
the shop, naturally it comes in for its 
share of discussion, and the barber tells 
what parts you have played before, and 
so on. It is a great help. However, the 


O’Reilly no sooner heard what I had 
dene than she told me all was over 
between us.” 

“Still,” I said, “the barbers would 
have had room for her picture as well 
as for yours.” 

“I got the best places,” he answered, 
“and there is this also to consider: the 
more chromos there are to look at, the 
less attention does any particular one 
get; and she held that if I loved her 
truly I would not have stepped in, as 
it were, between her and the public.” 

“But you made that quarrel up?” 

“Not for three weeks. Then she gave 
in. Instead of my going to her, she came 
to me and offered to renew the engage- 
ment if I would withdraw my chromos.” 

“Which you did gladly, of course?” 

“T took a night to think of it. You 
who are not an artist cannot conceive 
how I loved my chromos. Did I tell you 
that I had printed beneath them ‘Yours 
very sincerely, Jolly Little Jim? How- 
ever, I did yield to her wishes, and we 
were to be married at Newcastle when a 
terrible thing happened. We have now 
come to the turning-point of my life. 
At Newcastle, sir, I made my last ap- 
pearance on the stage.” 


ME: THORPE turned his face from 
me until he recovered command of 
it. Then he resumed: 

“Two days before the marriage was 
to take place, a Newcastle paper slated 
her and praised me. It said: ‘Miss 
O’Reilly ought to take a page out of 
Mr. Thorpe’s book. She should learn 
from him that the action should suit the 
word, not precede it. She should note his 
facile expression, which is comedy in 
picture, and control her own tendency 
to let her face look after itself. She 
should take notice of his clear pronun- 
ciation and model her somewhat snappy 
delivery on it.’ Sir, I read that notice 
with mixed feelings. As an artist, I 
could not but delight in its complimen- 
tary reference to myself, but as a lover | 
dreaded its effect on the O’Reilly. After 
breakfast I went to call on her at her 
lodgings, and happening to pass a num- 
ber of newspaper shops on the way, I 
could not resist the temptation to buy 
at each a paper with the notice. I con- 
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“No woman who was an artist could have stood it. The fact is that I took the ‘up’ side of her in our comic love-scene. 
That is to say, I had my face to the audience, and so she was forced to turn her back to them. I had 
no right to do it, but a sort of madness came over me, and I yielded to the impulse.” 
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cealed the papers about my person, and 
as I approached her door I tried to look 
downcast. But I fear my step was 
springy. Perhaps she saw me from her 
window. At all events, her landlady in- 
formed me that Miss O’Reilly declined 
to see me. ‘Here is something I was 
told to give you,’ said the woman, hand- 
ing me a pill-box. It contained the ring! 

“T compelled the O’Reilly to listen to 
me that night at the theater, and she 
allowed that I was not to blame for the 
notice. But she pointed out that there 
could be no chance of happiness for a 
husband and wife whose interests were 
opposed, and I saw that it was true. I 
walked about the streets of Newcastle 
all that night, such was my misery, such 
the struggle in my breast between love 
and fame. Well, sir, love conquered, as 
it never could have conquered her, for 
she was a great artist, and I only a small 
one, though The Basingstock Magpie 
said of me: “The irresistibly droll Mr. 
Thorpe, better known as—’ ” 

“The play will end in a minute,” I 
said. “How did you win her?” 

“T offered,” he replied, with emotion, 
“to give up my profession and devote 
myself to furthering her fame.” 

“And to live on her?” I said, aghast. 

“You who do not understand art may 
put it in that way,” he replied ; “but she 
realized the sacrifice I was making for 
her sake, and doubted my love no longer. 
Was it nothing, sir, to give up my fame, 
to give up the name I was known by all 
over England (as The Torquay Chat 
said), and sink to the level of those who 
have never been mentioned in _ the 
papers? Why, you yourself had for- 
gotten the famous Jolly Little Jim.” 

His voice was inexpressibly mournful, 
and I felt that I really had been listening 
to a love-story. 

“The management,” he went on, 
bravely, “allowed me to retire without 
the usual fortnight’s notice, and so the 
marriage took place on the day we had 
previously arranged it for.” 

“Had you a pleasant honeymoon?” I 
asked. 

“In one sense,” he replied, “we had 
no honeymoon, for she played that night 
as usual; but in another sense it has 
been a honeymoon ever since, for we 


have the same interests, the same joys, 


‘the same sorrows.” 


“That is to say, you have both only 
her fame to think of now? May I ask, 
did she, for whom you made such a sac- 
rifice, make any sacrifice for you?” 

“She did indeed,” he answered. “For 
four weeks she let her name be printed 
in the bills thus: ‘Miss O’Reilly (Mrs. 
James Thorpe),’ though to have it 
known by the public that she is married 
is against an actress.” 

“And you are happy in your new oc- 
cupation ?” 

“Very happy,” he answered cheer- 
fully, “and very proud.” Then with a 
heavy sigh he added, “But I wish peo- 
ple would remember Jolly Little Jim.” 

There was really something pathetic 
about the man; but before I could tell 
a lie and say that I now remembered 
Jolly Little Jim perfectly, the audience 
began to applaud, and Mr. Thorpe 
hurried back to the stalls to shout, 
“O'Reilly!” 


’ 


NEVER met him again, nor thought 

of him, until a few weeks ago, when I 
came upon his grave accidentally, while 
taking a short-cut through the cemetery 
of an unlovely provincial town. His 
name I had forgotten the night I heard 
it, years ago—had flung it away, so to 
speak, with the handbills he gave me at 
the same time; but the wording on the 
tombstone recalled his story to me as 
vividly as if it were a long-lost friend 
whom I had suddenly struck against. I 
laughed at the story when he told it to 
me, but when I read it in brief on the 
tombstone, I wondered why I had 
laughed. 

This is the inscription on the tomb- 
stone: 


ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF 
JAMES THORPE 
Acep 38 
By His Sorrow1nc WIre 
THE FAMOUS MAY O’REILLY 
(Of the principal theaters) 


Poor Mr. Thorpe! There was some- 
thing lovable about him! The O’Reilly 
might have put on the tombstone, “‘Bet- 
ter known as Jolly Little Jim.” It would 
have gratified him. 
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Peter God 


thrilling, vibrant love story of the Great North by the 
writer who has made that field in literature his own. 


By James Oliver Curwood 


Author of “Kazan,” ‘The Hunted Woman,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATED oY 


-———|ETER GOD was a trapper. 
|| He set his deadfalls and fox- 
| baits along the edge of that 
Sa _ - 7 

———_ long, slim finger of the Great 
Barren which reaches out of the east 
well into the country of the Great Bear, 
far to the west. The door of his sapling- 
built cabin opened to the dark and chill- 
ing gray of the Arctic Circle; through 
its one window he could watch the 
sputter and play of the Northern 
Lights; and the curious hissing purr of 
the aurora had grown to be a monotone 
in his ears. 

Whence Peter God had come, and 
how it was that he bore the strange name 
by which he went, no man had asked, 
for curiosity belongs to the white man, 
and the nearest white men were up at 
Fort MacPherson, a hundred or so miles 






away. 
Six or seven years ago Peter God had 
come to the Post for the first time with 
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his furs. He had given his name as Peter 
God, and the Company had not ques- 
tioned it, or wondered. Stranger names 
than Peter’s were a part of the North- 
land; stranger faces than his came in 
out of the white wilderness trails; but 
none was more silent, or came and went 
more quickly. In the gray of the after- 
noon he drove in with his dogs and his 
furs; night would see him on his way 
back to the Barrens, supplies for another 
three months of loneliness on his sledge. 

It would have been hard to judge his 
age—had one taken the trouble to try. 
Perhaps he was thirty-eight. He surely 
was not French. There was no Indian 
blood in him. His heavy beard was red- 
dish, his long thick hair distinctly blond, 
and his eyes were a bluish-gray. 

For seven years, season after season. 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s clerk had 
written items something like the follow- 
ing in his record-books: 
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Feb. 17. Peter God came in to-day 
with his furs. He leaves this after- 
noon or to-night for his trapping 
grounds with fresh supplies. 


The year before, in a momentary fit of 
curiosity, the clerk had added: 


Curious why Peter God never stays 
in Fort MacPherson overnight. 


And more curious than this was the 
fact that Peter God never asked for 
mail, and no letter ever came to Fort 
MacPherson for him. 

The Great Barren enveloped him and 
his mystery. The yapping foxes knew 
more of him than men. They knew him 
for a hundred miles up and down that 
white finger of desolation; they knew 
the peril of his baits and his deadfalls ; 
they snarled and barked their hatred and 
defiance at the glow of his lights on dark 
nights; they watched for him, sniffed 
for signs of him, and walked into his 
clever death-pits. 

The foxes and Peter God! That was 
what this white world was made up of— 
foxes and Peter God. It was a world of 
strife between them. Peter God was 
killing — but the foxes were winning. 
Slowly but surely they were breaking 
him down—they and the terrible loneli- 
ness. Loneliness Peter God might have 
stood for many more years. But the 
foxes were driving him mad. More and 
more he had come to dread their yapping 
at night. That was the deadly combina- 
tion—- night and the yapping. In the 
daytime he laughed at himself for his 
fears; nights he sweated, and sometimes 
wanted to scream. ; 

What manner of man Peter God was 
or might have been, and of* the strange- 
ness of the life that was lived in the 
maddening loneliness of that mystery- 
cabin in the edge of the Barren, only one 
other man knew. 

That man was Philip Curtis. 


WO thousand miles south, Philip 

Curtis sat at a small table in a bril- 
liantly lighted and fashionable café. It 
was early June, and Philip had been 
down from the North scarcely a month. 
The deep tan was still in his face, and 
tiny wind- and snow-lines crinkled at 
the corners of his eyes. He exuded the 


life of the big outdoors as he sat oppo- 
site pallid-cheeked and weak-chested 
Barrow, the Mica King, who would have 
given his millions to possess the red 
blood in the other’s veins. 

Philip had made his “strike,” away 
up on the Mackenzie. That day he had 
sold out to Barrow for a hundred thou- 
sand. To-night he was filled with the 
flush of joy and triumph. 

Barrow’s eyes shone with a new sort 
of enthusiasm as he listened to this man’s 
story of grim and fighting determination 
that had led to the discovery of that 
mountain of mica away up on the Clear- 
water Bulge. He looked upon the other’s 
strength, his bronzed face and the glory 
of achievement in his eyes, and a great 
and yearning hopelessness burned like a 
dull fire in his breast. He was no older 
than the man who sat on the other side 
of the table— perhaps thirty-five; yet 
what a vast gulf lay between them! He 
with his millions; the other with that 
flood of red blood coming and going in 
his body, and his wonderful fortune of 
a hundred thousand! 

Barrow leaned a little over the table, 
and laughed. It was the laugh of a man 
who had grown tired of life, in spite of 
his millions. Day before yesterday a 
famous specialist had warned him that 
the threads of his life were giving way, 
one by one. He told this to Curtis. He 
confessed to him, with that strange glow 
in his eyes,—a glow that was like fire 
making a last fight against total ex- 
tinguishment,—that he would give up his 
millions and all he had won for the 
other’s health and the mountain of mica. 

“And if it came to a close -bargain,” 
he said, “I wouldn’t hold out for the 
mountain. I’m ready to quit, now, Cur- 
tis; I’m ready to quit—and it’s too 
late.” 

Which, after alittle, brought Philip 
Curtis to tell so much as he knew of the 
story of Peter God. 


HILIP’S voice was tuned with the 

winds and the forests. It rose above 
the low and monotonous hum about 
them. People at the two or three ad- 
joining tables might have heard his 
story, if they had listened. Within the 
immaculateness of his evening dress, 
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Barrow shivered, fearing that Curtis’ 
voice might attract undue attention to 
them. But other people were absorbed 
in themselves. Philip went on with his 
story, and at last, so clearly that it 
reached easily to the other tables, he 
spoke the name of Peter God. 

Then came the interruption, and with 
that interruption a strange and sudden 
upheaval in the life of Philip Curtis 
that was to mean more to him than his 
discovery of the mica mountain. His 
eyes swept over Barrow’s shoulder, and 
there he saw a woman. She was stand- 
ing. A low, stifled cry had broken from 
her almost simultaneously with his first 
glimpse of her, and as he looked, Philip 
saw her lips form gaspingly the name he 
had spoken—Peter God! 

She was so near that Barrow could 
have turned and touched her. Her eyes 
were like luminous fires as she stared at 
Philip. Her face was strangely white. 
He could see her quiver, and catch her 
breath. And she was looking at him. 
For that one moment she had forgotten 
the presence of others. 

Then a hand touched her arm. It was 
the hand of her elderly escort, in whose 
face were anxiety and wonder. The 
woman started and took her eyes from 
Philip. With her escort she seated her- 
self at a table a few paces away, and for 
a few moments Philip could see she was 
fighting for composure, and that it cost 
her a struggle to keep her eyes from 
turning in his direction while she talked 
in a low voice to’ her companion. 

Philip’s heart was pounding like an 
engine. He knew that she was talking 
about him now, and he knew that she 
had cried out when he had spoken Peter 
God’s name. He forgot Barrow as he 
looked at her. She was exquisite, even 
with that gray pallor that had come so 
suddenly into her cheeks. She was not 
young, as the age of youth is measured. 
Perhaps she was thirty, or thirty-two, or 
thirty-five. If some one had asked Philip 
to describe her, he would have said 
simply that she was glorious. Yet her 
entrance had caused no stir. Few had 
looked at her until she had uttered that 
sharp cry. There were a score of women 
under the brilliantly lighted chandeliers 
possessed of more spectacular beauty. 
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Barrow had partly turned in his seat, 
and now, with careful breeding, he faced 
his companion again. 

“Do you know her?” Philip asked. 

Barrow shook his head. 

“No.” Then he added: “Did you see 
what made her cry out like that?” 

“I believe so,” said Philip, and he 
turned purposely so that the four people 
at the next table could hear him. “I 
think she twisted her ankle. It’s an oc- 
casional penance the women make for 
wearing these high-heeled shoes, you 
know.” 

He looked at her again. Her form 
was bent toward the white-haired man 
who was with her. The man was staring 
straight over at Philip, a strange search- 
ing look in his face as he listened to 
what she was saying. He seemed to 
question Philip through the short dis- 
tance that separated them. And then the 
woman turned her head slowly, and once 
more Philip met her eyes squarely — 
deep, dark, glowing eyes that thrilled 
him to the quick of his soul. He did 
not try to wnderstand what he saw in 
them. Before he turned his glance to 
Barrow he saw that color had swept back 
into her face; her lips were parted ; he 
knew that she was struggling to suppress 
a tremendous emotion. 

Barrow was looking at him curiously 
—and Philip went on with his story of 
Peter God. He told it in a lower voice. 
Not until he had finished did he look 
again in the direction of the other table. 
The woman had changed her position 
slightly, so that he could not see her 
face. The uptilt of her hat revealed to 
him the warm soft glow of shining coils 
of brown hair. He was sure that her 
escort was keeping watch of his move- 
ments. 

Suddenly Barrow drew his attention 
to a man sitting alone a dozen tables 
from them. 

“There’s DeVoe, one of the Amalga- 
mated chiefs,” he said. “He has almost 


finished, and I want to speak to him 
before he leaves. Will you excuse me a 
minute—or will you come along and 
meet him?” 

“T’ll wait,” said Philip. 

Ten seconds later, the woman’s white- 
He came 


haired escort was on his feet. 
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to Philip’s table, and seated himself 
casually in Batvow’s chair, as though 
Philip were an old friend with whom he 
had come to chat for a moment. 

“T beg your pardon for the imposition 
which I am laying upon you,” he said in 
a low, quiet voice. “I am Colonel Mc- 
Cloud. The lady.with me is my daugh- 
ter. And you, I be- 
lieve, are a gentleman. 
If I were not sure of 
that, I should not 
have taken advantage 
of your friend’s tem- 
porary absence. You 
heard my daughter 
cry out a few mo- 
ments ago? You ob- 
served that she was— 
disturbed ?” 

Philip nodded. 

“IT could not help 
it. I was facing her. 
And since then I have 
thought that I—un- 
consciously—was the 
cause of her pertur- 
bation. I am Philip 
Curtis, Colonel 
McCloud, from Fort 
MacPherson, two 
thousand miles north 
of here, on the Mac- 
kenzie River.. So you 
see, if it is a case of 
mistaken identity—” 

“No—no—it is not 
that,” interrupted the 
older man. “As we 
were passing your 
table we—my daugh- 
ter—heard you speak 
a name. Perhaps she 
was mistaken. It was 
—Peter God.” 

“Yes... khaew 
Peter God. He is a , would 
friend of mine.” 

Barrow was returning. The other saw 
him over Philip’s shoulder, and his voice 
trembled with a sudden and subdued ex- 
citement as he said quickly: 

“Your friend is coming back. No one 
but you must know that my daughter is 
interested in this man—Peter God. She 
trusts you. She sent me to you. It is 














He could read the letter and re-seal it. 
Neither Josephine nor Peter God 


ever know. chased. 


important that she should see you to- 
night and talk with you alone. I will 
wait for you outside. I will have a taxi- 
cab ready to take you to our apartments. 
Will you come?” 

He had risen. Philip heard Barrow’s 
footsteps behind him. 

“T will come,” he said. 

A few minutes later Colonel McCloud 

and his daughter left the café. The half- 
hour after that passed with leaden slow- 
ness to Philip: .The fortunate arrival of 
two or three friends of Barrow gave him 
an opportunity to excuse himself on the 
plea of an important engagement, and 
he bade the Mica King good-night. 
Colonel McCloud was waiting for him 
outside the café, and as they entered a 
taxicab, he said: 
“My daughter is quite unstrung to- 
night, and I sent her home. She 
is waiting for us. Will you 
have a smoke, Mr. Curtis?” 


\ TITH a feeling-that this 

night had set stirring a 
brew of strange and 
unforeseen events for 
him, Philip sat in a 
softly lighted and 
richly furnished room 
and waited. The 
Colonel had been 
gone a full quarter- 
hour. He had left a 
box half filled with 
cigars ona table 
at Philip’s elbow, 
pressing him to 
smoke. They were an 
English brand of 
cigar, and on the box 
was stamped the 
name of the Montreal 
dealer from whom 
they had been pur- 





“My daughter will 
come presently,” Colonel McCloud had 
said. 

A curious thrill shot through Philip 
as he heard her footsteps and the soft 
swish of her skirt. Involuntarily he rose 
to his feet as she entered the room. For 
fully ten seconds they stood facing each 
other without speaking. She was dressed 
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in a filmy gray stuff. There was lace at 
her throat. She had shifted the thick 
bright coils of her hair to the crown of 
her head; a splendid glory of hair, he 
thought. Her cheeks were flushed, and 
with her hands against her breast, she 
seemed crushing back the strange excite- 
ment that glowed in her eyes. Once he 
had seen a fawn’s eyes that looked like 
hers. In them were suspense, fear —a 
yearning that was almost pain. Suddenly 
she came to him, her hands outstretched. 
Involuntarily, too, he took them. They 
were warm and soft. They thrilled him 
—and they clung to him. 

“T am Josephine McCloud,” she said. 
“My father has explained to you? You 
know —a man— who calls himself — 
Peter God ?” 

Her fingers clung more tightly to his, 
and the sweetness of her hair, her breath, 
her eyes were very close as she waited. 

“Yes, I know a man who calls himself 
Peter God.” 

“Tell me—what he is like?” she whis- 
pered. “He is tall—like you?” 

“No. He is of medium height.” 

“And his hair? It is dark—dark like 
yours ?” 

“No. It is blond, and a little gray.” 

“And he is young—younger than 
you?” 

“He is older.” 

“And his eyes—are dark ?” 

He felt rather than heard the throb- 
bing of her heart as she waited for him 
to reply. There was a reason why he 
would never forget Peter God’s eyes. 

“Sometimes I thought they were blue, 
and sometimes gray,” he said; and at 
that she dropped his hands with a 
strange little cry, and stood a step back 
from him, a joy which she made no effort 
to keep from him flaming in her face. 

It was a look which sent a sudden 
hopelessness through Curtis—a stinging 
pang of jealousy. This night had set 
wild and tumultuous emotions aflame in 
his breast. He had come to Josephine 
McCloud like one in a dream. In an 
hour he had placed her above all other 
women in the world, and in that hour 
the ‘little gods of fate had brought him 
to his knees in the worship of a woman. 
The fact did not seem unreal to him. 
Here was the woman, and he loved her. 


And his heart sank like a heavily 
weighted thing when he saw the trans- 
figuration of joy that came into her face 
when he said that Peter God’s eyes were 
not dark, but were sometimes blue and 
sometimes gray. 

“And this Peter God ?” he said, strain- 
ing to make his voice even. ‘‘What is he 
to you?” 

His question cut her like a knife. The 
wild color ebbed swiftly out of her 
cheeks. Into her eyes swept the haunting 
fear which he was to see and wonder at 
more than once. It was as if he had done 
something to frighten her. 

“We— my father and I —are inter- 
ested in him,” she said. Her words cost 
her a visible effort. Hc noticed a quick 
throbbing in her throat, just above the 
filmy lace. “Mr. Curtis, wont you par- 
don this—this betrayal of excitement in 
myself? It must be unaccountable to 
you. Perhaps a little later you will un- 
derstand. We are imposing on you by 
not confiding in you what this interest 
is, and I beg you to forgive me. But 
there is a reason. Will you believe me? 
There is a reason.” 

Her hands rested lightly on Philip’s 
arm. Her eyes implored him. 

“T will not ask for confidences which 
you are not free to give,” he said gently. 

He was rewarded by a soft glow of 
thankfulness. 

“I cannot make you understand how 
much that means to me,” she cried trem- 
blingly. “And you will tell us about 
Peter God? Father—” 

She turned. 

Colonel McCloud had reéntered the 
room. 


ITH the feeling of one who was not 

quite sure that he was awake, Philip 
paused under a street lamp ten minutes 
after leaving the McCloud apartments, 
and looked at his watch. It was a 
quarter of two o’clock. A low whistle 
of surprise fell from his lips. For three 
hours he had been with Colonel Mc- 
Cloud and his daughter. It had seemed 
like an hour. He still felt the thrill of 
the warm, parting pressure of Jose- 
phine’s hand ; he saw the gratitude in her 
eyes ; he heard her voice, low and tremu- 
lous, asking him to come again to-mor- 
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row evening. His hrain was in a strange 
whirl of excitement, and he laughed— 
laughed with a gladness which he had 
not felt before in all the days of his life. 

He had told a great many things about 
Peter God that night: of the man’s life 
in the little cabin, his loneliness, his 
aloofness, and the mystery of him. 
Philip had asked no questions of Jose- 
phine and her father, and more than once 
he had caught that almost tender grati- 
tude in Josephine’s eyes. And at least 
twice he had seen the swift, haunting 
fear—the first time when he told of 
Peter God’s comings and goings at Fort 
MacPherson, and again when he men- 
tioned a patrel of the Royal Northwest 
Mounted Police -that had passed Peter 
God’s cabin while Philip was there, laid 
up during those weeks of darkness and 
storm with a fractured leg. 

Philip told how tenderly Peter God 
nursed him, and how their acquaintance 
grew into brotherhood during the long 
gray nights when the stars gleamed like 
pencil-points and the foxes yapped in- 
cessantly. He had seen the dewy shim- 
mer of tears in Josephine’s eyes. He had 
noted the tense lines in Colonel Mc- 
Cloud’s face. But he had asked them no 
questions, he had made no effort to un- 
mask the secret which they so evidently 
desired to keep from him. 

Now, alone in the cool night, he asked 
himself a hundred questions, and yet 
with a feeling that he understood a great 
deal of what they had kept from him. 
Something had whispered to him then— 
and whispered to him now—that Peter 
God was not Peter God’s right name, 
and that to Josephine McCloud and her 
father he was a brother and a son. This 
thought, so long as he could think it 
without a doubt, filled his cup of hope 
to overflowing. But the doubt persisted. 
It was like a spark that refused to go 
out. Who was Peter God? What was 
Peter God, the half-wild fox-hunter, to 
Josephine McCloud? Yes—he could be 
but that one thing! A brother. A black 
sheep. A wanderer. A son who had dis- 
appeared—and was now found. But if 
he was that, only that, why would they 
not tell him? The doubt sputtered up 
again. 

Philip did not go to bed. He was 


anxious for the day, and the evening 
that was to follow. A woman had un- 
settled his world. His mica mountain 
became an unimportant reality. Bar- 
row’s greatness no longer loomed up for 
him. He walked until he was tired, and 
it was dawn when he went to his hotel. 

He was like a boy living in the antici- 
pation of a great promise—restless, ex- 
cited, even feverishly anxious all day. 
He made inquiries about Colonel James 
McCloud at his hotel. No one knew 
him, or had even heard of him. His 
name was not in the city directory or the 
telephone directory. Philip made up his 
mind that Josephine and her father were 
practically strangers in the city, and that 
they had come from Canada—probably 
Montreal, for he remembered the stamp 
on the box of cigars. 

That night, when he saw Josephine 
again, he wanted to reach out his arms 
to her. He wanted to make her under- 
stand how completely his wonderful love 
possessed him, and how utterly lost he 
was without her. She was dressed in 
simple white—again with that bank of 
filmy lace at her throat. Her hair was 
done in those lustrous, shimmering coils, 
so bright and soft that he would have 
given a tenth of his mica mountain to 
touch them with his hands. And she was 
glad to see him. Her eagerness shone in 
her eyes, in the warm flush in her cheeks, 
in the joyous tremble of her voice. 

That night, too, passed like a dream— 
a dream in paradise for Philip. For a 
long time they sat alone, and Josephine 
herself brought him the box of cigars, 
and urged him to smoke. They talked 
again about the North, about Fort Mac- 
Pherson—where it was, what it was, and 
how one got to it through a thousand 
miles or more of wilderness. He told 
her of his own adventures, how for many 
years he had sought for mineral treasure 
and at last had found a mica mountain. 

“Tt’s close to Fort MacPherson,” he 
explained. “We can work it from the 
Mackenzie. I expect to start back some 
time in August.” 

She leaned toward him, last night’s 
strange excitement glowing for the first 
time in her eyes. 

“You are going back? You will see 
Peter God?” 
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In her eagerness she laid a hand on 
his arm. 

“T am going back. It would be pos- 
sible to see Peter God.” 

The touch of her hand did not lighten 
the weight that was tugging again at his 
heart. 

“Peter God’s cabin is a hundred miles 
from Fort MacPherson,” he added. 
“He will be hunting foxes by the time 
I get there.” 

“You mean—it will be winter.” 

“Yes. It is a long journey. And’— 
he was looking at her closely as he 
spoke—“Peter God may not be there 
when I return. It is possible he may 
have gone into another part of the wil- 
derness.” 

He saw her quiver as she drew back. 

“He has been there—for seven — 
years,” she said, as if speaking to her- 
self. “He would not move—now !” 


“No; I don’t think he would move 
now.” 

His own voice was low, scarcely above 
a whisper, and she looked at him quickly 
and strangely, a flush in her cheeks. 

It was late when he bade her good- 
night. Again he felt the warm thrill of 


her hand as it lay in his. The next after- 
noon he was to take her driving. 


HE days and weeks that followed 

these first meetings with Josephine 
McCloud were weighted with many 
things for Philip. Neither she nor her 
father enlightened him about Peter God. 
Several times he believed that Josephine 
was on the point of confiding in him, 
but each time there came that strange 
fear in her eyes, and she caught herself. 

Philip did not urge. He asked no 
questions that might be embarrassing. 
He knew, after the third week had 
passed, that Josephine could no longer 
be unconscious of his love, even though 
the mystery of Peter God restrained him 
from making a declaration of it: There 
was not a day in the week that they did 
not see each other. They rode together. 
The three frequently dined together. 
And still more frequently they passed 
the evenings in the McCloud apartments. 
Philip had been correct in his guess— 
they were from Montreal. Beyond that 
fact he learned little. 


As their acquaintance became closer 
and as Josephine saw in Philip more and 
more of that something which he had not 
spoken, a change developed in her. At 
first it puzzled and then alarmed him. 
At times she seemed almost frightened. 
One evening, when his love all but trem- 
bled on his lips, she turned suddenly 
white. : 

It was the middle of July before the 
words came from him at last. In two 
or three weeks he was starting for the 
North. It was evening, and they were 
alone in the big room, with the cool 
breeze from the lake drifting in upon 
them. He made no effort to touch her 
as he told her of his love, but when he 
had done, she knew that a strong man 
had‘ laid his heart and his soul at her 
feet. 

He had never seen her whiter. Her 
hands were clasped tightly in her lap. 
There was a silence in which he did not 
breathe. Her answer came so low that 
he leaned forward to hear. 

“T am sorry,” she said. “It is my 
fault—that you love me. I knew. And 
yet I let you come again and again. I 
have done wrong. It is not fair—now— 
for me to tell you to go— without a 
chance. You would want me if I did not 
love you? You would marry me if I did 
not love you?” 

His heart pounded. He forgot every- 
thing but that he loved this woman with 
a love beyond his power to reason. 

“T don’t think that I could live with- 
out you now, Josephine,” he cried in a 
low voice. “And I swear to make you 
love me. It must come. It is inconceiv- 
able that I cannot make you love me— 
loving you as I do.” 

She looked at him clearly now. She 
seemed suddenly to become tense and 
vibrant with a new and wonderful 
strength. 

“TI must be fair with you,” she said. 
“You are a man whose love most women 
would be proud to possess. And yet— 
it is not in my power to accept that love, 
or give myself to you. There is another 
to whom you must go.” 

“And that is—” 

“Peter God !” 

It was she who leaned forward now, 
her eyes burning, her bosom rising and 
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falling with the quickness of 
her breath. 

“You must go to Peter 
God,” she said. ‘You must 
take a letter to him—from 
me. And it will be for him 
—for Peter God—to say 
whether I am to be your 
wife.. You are honorable. 
You will be fair with me. 
You will take the letter to 
him. And I will be fair with 
you. I will be your wife, I 
will try hard to care for you 
—if Peter God—says—” 

Her voice broke. She cov- 
ered her face, and for a mo- 
ment, too stunned to speak, 
Philip looked at her while 
her slender form trembled 
with sobs. She had bowed 
her head, and for the first 
time he reached out and 
laid his hand upon the 
soft glory of her hair. Its 
touch set aflame every 
fiber in him. Hope swept 
through him, crushing his 
fears like a juggernaut. 
It would be a simple task 
to go to Peter God! He 
was tempted to take her 
in his arms. A moment 
more, and he would have 
caught her to him, but the 
weight of his hand on her 
head roused her, and she 
raised her face, and drew back. His 
arms were reaching out. She saw what 
was in his eyes. 

“Not now,” she said. “‘Not until you 
have gone to him. Nothing in the world 
will be too great a reward for you if you 
are fair with me, for you are taking a 
chance. In the end you may receive 
nothing. For if Peter God says that I 
cannot be your wife, I cannot. He must 
be the arbiter. On those conditions, will 
you go?” 

“Yes, I will go,’ 
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said Philip. 


T was early in August when Philip 

reached Edmonton. From there he 
took the new line of rail to Athabasca 
Landing ; it was September when he ar- 
rived at Fort McMurray and found 
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He stared into the white, terror-stricken face of Josephine McCloud. 


Pierre Gravois, a half-breed, who was 
to accompany him by canoe up to Fort 
MacPherson. Before leaving this final 
outpost, whence the real journey into the 
North began, Philip sent a long letter 
to Josephine. 

Two days after he and Pierre had 
started down the Mackenzie, a letter 
came to Fort McMurray for Philip. 
“Long” La Brie, a special messenger, 
brought it from Athabasca Landing. He 
was too late, and he had no instructions 
—and had not been paid—to go farther. 


AY after day Philip continued stead- 
ily northward. He carried Jose- 
phine’s letter to Peter God in his breast 
pocket, securely tied in a little water- 
proof bag. It was a thick letter, and 
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time and again he held it in his hand, 
and wondered why it was that Josephine 
could have so much to say to the lonely 
fox-hunter up on the edge of the Barren. 

One night, as he sat alone by their fire 
in the chill of September darkness, he 
took the letter from its sack, and saw 
that the contents of the bulging envelope 
had sprung one end of the flap loose. 
Before he went to bed Pierre had set a 
pail of water on the coals. A cloud of 
steam was rising from it. Those two 
things—the steam and the loosened flap 
—sent a thrill through Philip. What 
was in the letter? What had Josephine 
McCloud written to Peter God? 

He looked toward sleeping Pierre ; the 
pail of water began to bubble and sing— 
he drew a tense breath, and rose to his 
feet. In thirty seconds the steam rising 
from the pail would free the rest of the 
flap. He could read the letter, and re- 
seal it. Neither Josephine nor Peter God 
would ever know! 

And then, like a shock, came the 
thought of the few notes Josephine had 
written to him. On each of them she 


had never failed to stamp her seal in a 


lavender-colored wax. He had observed 
that Colonel McCloud always used a 
seal, in bright red. On this letter to 
Peter God there was no seal! She 
trusted him. Her faith was implicit. 
And this was her proof of it. Under his 
breath he laughed, and his heart grew 
warm with new happiness and hope. “I 
have faith in you,” she had said, at part- 
ing; and now, again, out of the letter 
her voice seemed to whisper to him, “I 
have faith in you.” 

He replaced the letter in its sack, and 
crawled between his blankets close to 
Pierre. 

That night had seen the beginning of 
his struggle with himself. This year, 
autumn and winter came early in the 
North country. It was to be a winter of 
terrible cold, of deep snow, of famine 
and pestilence—the winter of 1910. The 
first oppressive gloom of it added to the 
fear and suspense that began to grow in 
Philip. 

For days there was no sign of the sun. 
The clouds hung low. Bitter winds came 
out of the North,:and nights these winds 
wailed desolately through the tops of 


the spruce under which they slept. And 
day after day and night after night the 
temptation came upon him more strongly 
to open the letter he was carrying to 
Peter God. 

He was convinced now that the letter 
—and the letter alone—held his fate, 
and that he was acting blindly. Was this 
justice to himself? He wanted Jose- 
phine. He wanted her above all else in 
the world. Then why should he not 
fight for her—in his own way? And 
to do that he must read the letter. To 
know its contents would mean — Jose- 
phine. If there was nothing in it that 
would stand between them, he would 
have done no wrong, for he would still 


- take it on to Peter God. So he argued. 


But if the letter jeopardized his chances 
of possessing her, his knowledge of what 
it contained would give him an oppor- 
tunity to win in another way. He could 
even answer it himself and take back to 
her false word from Peter God, for 
seven frost-biting years along the edge 
of the Barren had surely changed Peter 
God’s handwriting. His treachery, if it 
could be called that, would never be dis- 
covered. And it would give him Jose- 
phine. 

This was the temptation. The power 
that resisted it was the spirit of that big, 
clean, fighting North which makes men 
out of a beginning of flesh and bone. 
Ten years of that North had seeped into 
Philip’s being. He hung on. It was 
November when he reached Fort Mac- 
Pherson, and he had not opened the 
letter. 


EEP snows fell, and fierce blizzards 

shot like gun-blasts from out of the 
Arctic. Snow and wind were not what 
brought the deeper gloom and fear to 
Fort MacPherson. La mort rouge, 
smallpox,—the “red death,”—was gal- 
loping through the wilderness. Rumors 
were first verified by facts from the Dog 
Rib Indians. A quarter of them were 
down with the scourge of the Northland. 
From Hudson’s Bay on the east to the 
Great Bear on the west, the fur posts 
were sending out their runners, and a 
hundred Paul Reveres of the forests 
were riding swiftly behind their dogs to 
spread the warning. On the afternoon of 
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the day Philip left for the cabin of Peter 
God, a patrol of the Royal Mounted 
came in on snowshoes from the South, 
and voluntarily went into quarantine. 

Philip traveled slowly. For three days 
and nights the air was filled with the 
“arctic dust” snow that was hard as flint 
and stung like shot; and it was so cold 
that he paused frequently and built small 
fires, over which he filled his lungs with 
hot air and smoke. He knew what it 
meant to have the lungs “touched”— 
sloughing away in the spring, blood- 
spitting, and certain death. 

On the fourth day the temperature 
began to rise; the fifth it was clear, and 
thirty degrees warmer. His thermometer 
had gone to sixty below zero. It was now 
thirty below. 

It was the morning of the sixth day 
when he reached the thick fringe of 
stunted spruce that sheltered Peter God’s 
cabin. He was half blinded. The snow- 
filled blizzards had cut his face until it 
was swollen and purple. Twenty paces 
from Peter God’s cabin he stopped, and 
stared, and rubbed his eyes—and rubbed 
them again—as though not quite sure 
his vision was not playing him a trick. 

A cry broke from his lips then. Over 
Peter God’s door there was nailed a slen- 
der sapling, and at the end of that sap- 
ling there floated a tattered, wind-beaten 
red rag. It was the signal. It was the 
one voice common to all the wilderness— 
a warning to man, woman and child, 
white or red, that had come down 
through the centuries. Peter God was 
down with the smallpox! 

For a few moments the discovery 
stunned him. Then he was filled with a 
chill, creeping horror. Peter God was 
sick with the scourge. Perhaps he was 
dying. It might be—that he was dead. 
In spite of the terror of the thing ahead 
of him, he thought of Josephine. If 
Peter God was dead— 

Above the low moaning of the wind 
in the spruce tops he cursed himself. 
He had thought a crime, and he clenched 
his mittened hands as he stared at the 
one window of the cabin. His eyes 
shifted upward. In the air was a filmy, 
floating gray. It was smoke coming from 
the chimney. Peter God was not dead. 

Something kept him from shouting 


Peter God’s name, that the trapper 
might come to the door. He went to the 
window, and looked in. For a few mo- 
ments he could see nothing. And then, 
dimly, he made out the cot against the 
wall. And Peter God sat on the cot, 
hunched forward, his head in his hands. 
With a quick breath Philip turned to the 
door, opened it, and entered the cabin. 

Peter God staggered to his feet as the 
door opened. His eyes were wild and 
filled with fever. 

“You — Curtis!” he cried huskily. 
“My God, didn’t you see the flag?” 

“’Ves,”’ 

Philip’s half - frozen features were 
smiling, and now he was holding out a 
hand from which he had drawn his 
mitten. 

“Lucky I happened along just now, 
old man. You've got it, eh?” 

Peter God shrank back from the 
other’s outstretched hand. 

“There’s—time,” he cried, pointing to 
the door. “Don’t breathe this air. Get 
out. I’m not bad yet—but it’s the small- 
pox, Curtis!” 

“T know it,” said Philip, beginning to 
throw off his hood and coat. “I’m not 
afraid of it.. I had a touch of it three 
years ago over on the Gray Buzzard, so I 
guess I’m immune. Besides, I’ve come 
two thousand miles to see you, Peter 
God—two thousand miles to bring you a 
letter from Josephine McCloud.” 

For ten seconds Peter God stood tense 
and motionless. Then he swayed for- 
ward. 

“A letter—for Peter God — from 
Josephine McCloud?” he gasped, and 
held out his hands. 


N hour later they sat facing each 
other—Peter God and Curtis. The 
beginning of the scourge betrayed itself 
in the red flush of Peter God’s face, and 
the fever in his eyes. But he was calm. 
For many minutes he had spoken in a 
quiet, even voice, and Philip Curtis sat 
with scarcely a breath and a heart that 
at times had risen in his throat to choke 
him. In his hand Peter God held the 
pages of the letter he had read. 
Now he went on: 
“So I’m going to fell it all to you, 
Curtis—because I know that you are a 

















man. Josephine has left nothing out. 
She has told me of your love, and of the 
reward she has promised you—if Peter 
God sends back a certain word. She says 
frankly that she does not love you, but 
that she honors you above all men— 
except her father, and one other. That 
other, Curtis, is myself. Years ago the 
woman you love—was my wife.” 

Peter God put a hand to his head, as 
if to cool the fire that was beginning to 
burn him up. 

“Her name wasn’t Mrs. Peter God,” 
he went on, and a smile fought grimly 
on his lips. “That’s the one thing I 
wont tell you, Curtis—my name. The 
story itself will be enough. 

“Perhaps there were two other peo- 
ple in the world happier than we. I 
doubt it. I got into politics. I made an 
enemy, a deadly enemy. He was a black- 
mailer, a thief, the head of a political 
ring that lived on graft. Through my 
efforts he was exposed. And then he 
laid for me—and he got me. 

“T must give him credit for doing it 
cleverly-and completely. He set a trap 
for me, and a woman helped him. I 
wont go into details. The trap sprung, 
and it caught me. Even Josephine could 
not be made to believe in my innocence ; 
so cleverly was the trap set that my 
best friends among the newspapers could 
find no excuse for me. 

“I have never blamed Josephine for 
what she did after that. To all the 
world, and most of all to her, I was 
caught red-handed. I knew that she 
loved me even as she was divorcing me. 
On the day the divorce was given to her, 
my brain went bad. The world turned 
red, and then black, and then red again. 
And I—” 

Peter God paused again, with a hand 
to his head. 

“You came up here,” said Philip, in 
a low voice. 

“Not—until I had seen the man who 
tuined me,” replied Peter God quietly. 
“We were alone in his office. I gave 
him a fair chance to redeem himself— 
to confess what he had done. He laughed 
at me, exulted over my fall, taunted me. 
And so—I killed him.” 

He rose from his chair and stood 
swaying. He was not excited. 


PETER GOD 
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“In his office, with his dead body at 
my feet, I wrote a note to Josephine,” 
he finished. “I told her what I had done, 
and again I swore my innocence. I wrote 
her that some day she might hear from 
me, but not under my right name, as the 
law would always be watching for me. 
It was ironic that on that human cobra’s 
desk there lay an open Bible, open at 
the Book of Peter, and involuntarily I 
wrote the words to Josephine — Peter 
God. She has kept my secret, while the 
law has’ hunted for me. And this—” 

He held the pages of the letter out to 
Philip. 

“Take the letter—go outside—and 
read what she has written,” he said. 
“Come back in half an hour. I’ want 
to think.” 


BAC K of the cabin, where Peter God 

had piled his winter’s fuel, Philip 
read the letter; and at times the soul 
within him seemed smothered, and at 
others it quivered with a strange and 
joyous emotion. . 

At last vindication had come for Peter 
God, and before he had read a page of 
the letter Philip understood why it was 
that Josephine had sent him with it into 
the North. For nearly seven years she 
had known of Peter God’s innocence of 
the thing for which she had divorced 
him. The woman—the dead man’s ac- 
complice—had told her the whole story, 
as Peter God a few minutes before had 
told it to Curtis ; and during those seven 


‘years she had traveled the world seek- 


ing for him—the man who bore the name 
of Peter God. 

Each night she had prayed God that 
the next day she might find him, and now 
that her prayer had been answered, she 
begged that she might come to him, and 
share with him for all time a life away 
from the world they knew. 

The woman breathed like life in the 
pages Philip read; yet with that won- 
derful message to Peter God she pil- 
loried herself for those red and insane 
hours in which she had lost faith in him. 
She had no excuse for herself, except 
her great love ; she crucified herself even 
as she held out her arms to him across 
that thousand miles of desolation. 
Frankly she had written of the great 
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price she was offering for this one chance 
of life and happiness. She told of Phil- 
ip’s love, and of the reward she had 
offered him should Peter God find that 
in his heart love had died for her. Which 
should it be? 

Twice Philip read that wonderful 
message he had brought into the North, 
and he envied Peter God, the outlaw. 


HE thirty minutes were gone when 

he entered the cabin. Peter God was 
waiting for him. He motioned him to a 
seat close to him. 

“You have read it?” he asked. 

Philip nodded. In these moments. he 
did not trust himself to speak. Peter 
God understood. The flush was deeper 
in his face; his eyes burned brighter 
with the fever; but of the two he was 
the calmer, and his voice was steady. 

“T haven’t much time, Curtis,” he said, 
and he smiled faintly as he folded the 
pages of the letter. “My-head is crack- 
ing. But I’ve thought it all out, and 
you’ve got to go back to her—and tell 
her that Peter God is dead.” 

A gasp broke from Philip’s lips. It 
was his only answer. 

“It’s—best,” continued Peter God, 
and he spoke more slowly, but firmly. 
“T love her, Curtis. God knows that it’s 
been only my dreams of her that have 
kept me alive all these years. She wants 
to come to me, but it’s impossible. I’m 
an outlaw. The law wont excuse my 
killing of the cobra. We'd have to 





hide. All our lives we’d have to hide. ° 


And—some day—they might get me. 
There’s just one thing to do. Go back 
to her. Tell her Peter God is dead. And 
—make her happy—if you can.” 

For the first time something rose and 
overwhelmed the love in Philip’s breast. 

“She wants to come to you,” he cried, 
and he leaned toward Peter God, white- 
faced, clenching his hands. ‘She wants 
to come!” he repeated. “And the law 
wont find you. It’s been seven years— 
and God knows no word will ever go 
from me. It wont find you. And if it 
should, you can fight it together, you and 
Josephine.” 

Peter God held out his hands. 

“Now I know I need have no fear 
in sending you back,” he said huskily. 


“You’re a man. And you've got to go. 
She can’t come to me, Curtis. It would 
kill her—this life. Think of a winter 
here—madness—the yapping of the 
foxes—” 

He put a hand to his head, and swayed. 

“You’ve got to go. Tell her Peter 
God is dead—” 

Philip sprang forward as Peter God 
crumpled -down on his bunk. 

After that came the long dark hours 
of fever and delirium. They crawled 
along into days, and day and night 
Philip fought to keep life in the body 
of the man who had given the world to 
him, for as the fight continued he began 
more and more to accept Josephine as 
his own. He had come fairly." He had 
kept his pledge. And Peter God had 
spoken. 

“You must go. You must tell her 
Peter God is dead.” 

And Philip began to accept this, not 
altogether as his joy, but as his duty. 
He would not argue with Peter God 
when he ‘rose from his sick bed. He 
would go back to Josephine. 


OR many days he and Peter God 

fought with the “red death” in the 
little cabin. It was a fight which he 
could never forget. One afternoon—to 
strengthen himself for the terrible night 
that was coming—he walked several 
miles back into the stunted spruce on 
his snowshoes. It was mid-afternoon 
when he returned with a haunch of car- 
ibou meat on his shoulder. Three hun- 
dred yards from the cabin something 
stopped him like a shot. He listened. 
From ahead of him came the whining 
and snarling of dogs, the crack of 4 
whip, a shout which he could not under- 
stand. He dropped his burden of meat 
and sped on. At the southward edge 
of a level open he stopped again. 
Straight ahead of him was the cabin. 
A hundred yards to the right of him was 
a dog team and a driver. Between the 
team and a cabin a hooded and coated 
figure was running in the direction of 
the danger signal on the sapling pole. 

With a cry of warning Philip darted 
in pursuit. He overtook the figure at 
the cabin door. His hand caught it by 
the arm. It turned—and he stared into 

















He did not need to tell Josephine. Shs saw, and fell down on her knees beside Peter God’s cot. 
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the white, terror-stricken face of Jose- 
phine McCloud! 

“Good God!” he cried, and that was 
all. 

She gripped him with both hands. He 
had never heard her voice as it was now. 
She answered the amazement and horror 
in his face. 

“T sent you a letter,” she cried pant- 
ingly, “and it didn’t overtake you. As 
soon as you were gone, I knew that I 
must come—that I must follow—that I 
must speak with my own lips what I 
had written. I tried to catch you. But 
you traveled faster. Will you forgive 
me—you will forgive me—” 

She turned to the door. He held her. 

“Tt is the smallpox,” he said, and his 
voice was dead. 

“T know,” she panted. “The man over 
there—told me what the little flag 
means. And I’m glad—glad I came in 
time to go in to him—as he is. And 
you—you—must forgive !” 

She snatched herself free from his 
grasp. The door opened. It closed be- 
hind her. A moment later he heard 
through the sapling door a strange cry 
—a woman’s cry—a man’s cry—and he 
turned and walked heavily back into the 
spruce forest. 


I* was growing dusk when he returned 

—for he knew that he must come 
back to the cabin. As he had expected, 
the man with the dogs and the sledge 
had fled from the red flag, leaving Jose- 
phine’s bundle on the snow. 

As Philip paused for a moment, the 
door opened, and Josephine stood there, 
looking out. She saw him, and came 
quickly out into the beaten snow. Vainly 
he struggled to keep the despair and 
heartbreak out of his face. She saw it, 
and there was a stranger and softer glow 
in her eyes as she took his cold hands in 
both her own, and held them tight. 

“He has been telling me about you,” 
she said. “I know what you have done, 
and what it has meant to you. I didn’t 
know—there was a man like you—in the 
world!” 


He bowed his head; his shoulders 
drooped forward slightly. And then he 
felt the warm thrill of her lips against 
his hand. 

“Tn all the world I didn’t know there 
was a man like you,” she whispered 
again. 


HAT night was the most terrible of 

all nights in the cabin on the edge of 
the Barren. And it was a night of wild 
storm outside. The Arctic winds howled 
out of the north, and the stunted spruce 
moaned and sighed in the screeching 
blasts, while in the cabin Philip and Jo- 
sephine and Peter God fought the great 
fight. In the intervals of that fight, 
when the wind went moaning down, they 
could hear the yapping of the foxes, 
and Curtis thought of all the years in 
which they had haunted Peter God, and 
wondered if some strange spirit was 
gathering them in now from out of the 
storm to see the end. For he knew that 
the end was near. It came in a fierce 
blast of the blizzard that seemed to sway 
the log walls of the cabin. He did not 
need to tell Josephine. She saw, and 
fell down on her knees beside Peter 
God’s cot. 

And Curtis, unused to prayer, stood 
back out of the glow of the oil lamp and 
deep in his heart thanked his God—not 
that Peter God was dead, but that Jo- 
sephine was there, kneeling, with her 
arms about the one she had lost. He 
was not jealous. In his soul was a strange 
rejoicing, and a deep grief. He waited, 
and at last she rose slowly. She swayed 
slightly, and reached out her hands 
gropingly—seeking him. 

“He is—gone,” she whispered. 

He opened his arms. She lay in heir 
shelter as the polar wind shrieked above 
them. He could feel the beating of her 
heart on his breast. And then she fell 
to sobbing, with her face close against 
him, and he rested his lips on her soft 
hair—and then the night grew suddenly 
still, and her sobbing died away, like 
the crying of a child that has found 
the comfort of its mother’s arms. 


“THE GRIZZLY,” by James Oliver Curwood, 
a novel of animal life more thrilling even than “Kazan,” will be- 


gin in an early issue of The Red Book Magazine. Don’t miss it. 
























































HE struggles of a “smart 

set” to mix with and domi- 

nate a community of the old 

order of “decent, law-abiding, 

home-keeping, church-going 

citizens” make the _back- 
ground of this novel of small-city life, 
told in the genial, inimitable Nicholson 
way. 

Old Uncle Tim Farley is a wealthy 
commercial pioneer, whose only social 
assets are his respectability and the busi- 
ness integrity that built for him a loyal 
following. Opposed to him is Billy 
Copeland, spendthrift and member of the 
“smart set,” who has bought an interest 
in the Farley business and still owes 
Farley twenty-five thousand dollars. And 
between them stands Nan Farley, the 
adopted daughter of 





enough dressed to belong to her set, 
practising fly casting. One of his hooks 
catches in her tree. In disentangling 
it, the would-be angler introduces him- 
self as Jerry Amidon, who, as a boy, was 
her neighbor in the Ohio River town and 
as poor as she. His fresh though not 
impudent speech amuses Nan, and she 
allows him to talk to her. 

“I broke from the home plate when 
I was sixteen and arrived in a freight 
car,” he tells her. “Began by sweeping 
out in the well known house of Cope- 
land-Farley and now I swing a sample 
case down the lower Wabash. Oh, not 
vulgarly rich, but I manage to get my 
laundry out every Saturday night.” 

In their talk Nan learns that John 
Eaton, a bachelor and a man of ability 

and reserve, is much in- 





terested in Amidon. This 





Tim Farley, who goes 
with Copeland’s crowd 
and encourages his at- 
tentions, both against 
Farley’s commands. 
Nan Farley is a beauty 
and a wit. She was res- 
cued by her foster father 
from a floating shanty in 
an Ohio River flood 
when she was ten. She 
has been brought up with 
the advantages of edu- 
cation and good living, 








A Resume 
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warms her attitude to- 
ward the young man, and 
they part telling each 
other they hope to meet 
again. Crossing the Club 
grounds, Nan meets 
Eaton and tells him 
young Amidon and she 
were childhood neigh- 
bors. Eaton’s interest in 
her is quickened by her 
frankness. 














but feels the difference 
between herself and the 
daughters of the “old families.” Farley 
is an invalid and cross, and to Nan, bored 
by the staid Farley household, the court- 
ing of a man like Copeland, who is rated 
as one of the “fast” young men of the 
city, holds piquancy. 

The story opens with a _ luncheon 
given at the Country Club by the os- 
tentatious Mrs. Kinney, whom Farley 
has asked Nan to avoid. Billy Copeland 
is present and much champagne is 
drunk. Nan is pressed to amuse the 
party with an imitation of one of her 
foster father’s tirades against physicians, 
and does so. Then, disgusted at her 
own disloyalty, she runs away to 
the river, where she lies watching sky 
and water till her mood softens. She 
notices a young man, not carefully 











T HAT night Nan lies 

to Farley about where 
she has been. But the afternoon-paper 
society notes have told him and he is 
furious. He berates Nan for meeting 
Copeland, whom she had promised never 
to meet again. He tells Nan “that 
whisky-soaked degenerate” divorced his 
wife, a splendid woman, to marry her; 
that all Copeland wants is her money; 
and that if she doesn’t stop seeing him 
he is going to fix it so there will be no 
money for her. 

Nan vows that she has no _ intention 
of marrying Copeland and cajoles Far- 
ley into a bitter humor, but goes to 
bed heartsick, wishing she could be what 
Farley has asked, “not one of these 
high-flying, drinking kind, that heads for 
the divorce court, but decent and 
steady.” 
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A novel that has been waiting for 
a man with the courage to write it. 


By Meredith Nicholson 


Author of “‘The House of a Thousand Candles,” “Otherwise Phyllis,” etc. 


CHAPTER IV 


NAN AND BILLy’s WIFE 


ARLEY improved as the sum- 
F mer gained headway. He be- 
came astonishingly better, and 


his doctor prescribed an auto- 
mobile in the hope that a daily airing 
would exercise a beneficent effect upon 
his temper. Farley detested automobiles 
and had told Nan frequently that they 
were used only by fools and bankrupts. 
A neighbor who failed in business that 
spring had been one of the first men in 
town to fall a victim to the motor craze, 
and Farley had noted with grim delight 
that three automobiles were named 
among the bankrupt’s assets. 

When the idea of investing in a ma- 
chine took hold of him, he went into the 
subject with his characteristic thorough- 
ness. He had Nan buy all the magazines 
and cut from them the automobile ad- 
vertisements and he sent for his friends 
to pump them as to their experiments. 
Then he commissioned a mechanical en- 
gineer to buy him a machine that could 
climb any hill in the State, and that was 
free of the frailties and imperfections of 
which his friends complained. 

Farley manifested a childlike joy in 
his new plaything; he declared that he 
would have a negro chauffeur. It would 
be like old steamboat times, he said, to 
go “sailing around, with a nigger to 
cuss.” 

Nan or the nurse went out with him 
daily — preferably Nan, who was im- 
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mensely relieved to find that they were 
now on better terms than for several 
years. 

Life hadn’t been a gay promenade 
since she ceased to share the festivities 
of the Kinneys and their friends. Cope- 
land she had dismissed finally, and the 
rest of them wearied of calling her on 
the telephone only to be told that it 
was impossible for her to make engage- 
ments. It may have been that Farley 
realized that she was trying to meet his 
wishes ; at any rate, she had no cause to 
complain of his kindness. 

“This would have tickled Mamma,” 
he would say, as they rolled through the 
country in the machine. “She was al- 
ways afraid of horses ; these things don’t 
seem half as risky when you get used to 
"em. If I keep on feelin’ better, we'll 
take some long trips this fall. There’s a 
lot o’ places I’d like to see again. I'd 
like to go down and take another look 
at the Ohio.” 

He spoke much of his wife and at 
least once every week drove to the ceme- 
tery, and watched Nan place flowers on 
her foster-mother’s grave. 

After one of these visits he ordered 
the chauffeur to drive north. He had 
read in the papers of the sale of a farm 
at what he said was a record price for 
land in that neighborhood, and he 
wanted to take a look at the property. 
After they had inspected the farm and 
were running toward home, Nan sug- 
gested that they stop at the Country 
Club for a cool drink. 

“Let’s drive to 


Mrs. Copeland’s 
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place,” he remarked. “I’ve always 
meant to look at her farm.” 

He watched her sharply, as though 
expecting her to object. Possibly he had 
some purpose in this; or the suggestion 
might be due to malevolence; but she 
dismissed any such idea. He was always 
curious about people and there was, to 
be sure, no reason why he should not 
call on Mrs. Copeland. 

“Certainly; I shall be very glad to 
go, Papa,” she answered. 

“Nan,” he said, laying his hand on 
her wrist, “there was never any trouble 
between you and that woman about 
Copeland, was there? If it’s goin’ to 
make you uncomfortable to stop at her 
house, why, we wont do it.” 

“Of course not, Papa. I hope she un- 
derstood that I couldn’t help the gossip. 
It wasn’t my fault.” 

“Well, it was nasty, anyhow,” he re- 
marked. “And as you've got rid of 
Copeland, it wouldn’t be a bad idea to 
let her know it. I guess it wont be long 
before that worthless scamp goes to the 
dump. I’ve got a pretty good line on 
him and the store. If I was ten years 
younger, I’d go down there and kick him 
out and put the house on its feet again.” 

He had frequently told her that the 
house was doing badly, but she supposed 
this to be only the wail of a retired 
pilot who thinks his old ship is doomed 
to disaster without his hand at the wheel. 
No communications had passed between 
her and Billy since the day of Grace 
Kinney’s party. She persuaded herself 
that she could face Billy Copeland’s 


Nan Farley, the heroine 


former wife with a good conscience. 

“That hound,” began Farley after an 
interval of silence, “had the brass to try 
to put her in the wrong—didn’t dare go 
into court with it, but let it be whispered 
on the outside to save his own face! 
There was a man somewhere used to visit 
her, a friend of his. I guess nobody took 
any stock in that scandal.” 

“Of course nobody would believe it 
of her,” said Nan. “I hardly—” 

She had begun to say that it was in- 
credible that Billy would have done such 
a thing, but she caught herself in time. 

“What?” demanded Farley sharply. 
“Well, I guess nobody but the lowest 
cur would have done it.” 


MBS- COPELAND'S brown bunga- 
low was set upon the highest point 
on her farm, and from her veranda and 
windows she could view every part of it. 
The veranda was made to be lived upon ; 
there was a table with books and peri- 
odicals; a work-basket lay in a swing 
seat as though some one had just put it 
down; there were wall-pockets filled 
with fresh flowers. Along the veranda 
rails nasturtiums bloomed luxuriantly. 
As Nan waited for an answer to her 
ring, the interior of the house lay plainly 
in view through the screen-door: a large 
raftered living-room and a broad fire- 
place. Here at least were comfort and 
peace. Perhaps Billy Copeland’s wife 
hadn’t fared so ill after all! 
The maid said Mrs. Copeland was out 
on the farm, and an observation from the 
veranda discovered her in the barn lot. 
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Nan had counted on Farley’s presence 
to ease the shock of the meeting, and she 
did not wholly relish being sent off alone 
to meet a woman who might be pardoned 
for wishing to avoid her. Farley said he 
would wait in the car, and Nan left him 
contentedly studying the house and its 
encompassing landscape. 

When Mrs. Copeland saw Nan ap- 
proaching, she started across the lot to 
meet her. A handsome collie trotted be- 
side her. She had not yet identified her 
visitor, and was flinging back an injunc- 
tion to a workman as she moved toward 
the gate. She wore a dark skirt, blue 
waist and heavy shoes, and a boy’s round 
felt hat. A pair of shabby tan driving- 
gloves covered her hands. 

“Good afternoon!” said Nan. “Papa 
and I were passing, and he thought he’d 
like to see your place. If you’re busy, 
please don’t bother.” 

“Oh, I’m glad to see you, Miss Far- 
ley; I was just coming to the house. 
My pump works badly and we are plan- 
ning some changes. I’m glad Mr. Farley 
is able to be out again.” 

She set the pace with a quick, eager 
step. Several times she turned smilingly 
toward Nan; the girl saw no trace of 
hostility. To all appearances Fanny 
Copeland was a _ happy, contented 
woman. The tempests might vent their 
spite on her, but she would still hold up 
her head. Nan, little given to humility, 
felt suddenly her inferiority to this 
woman whose husband she had allowed 
to make love to her. 

“Yes, I get a great deal of fun out of 
the farm,” Mrs. Copeland was saying. 
“T don’t have any time to be lonesome; 
when there’s nothing else to do, I can 
fuss around the garden. And now that 
I’ve taken up poultry there’s more to do 
than ever!” 

“T believe I'd get on better with 
chickens than with cows,” said Nan. 
“They wouldn’t scare me so much.” 

“Oh, cows are adorable! Aren’t these 
in this pasture beauties!” 

A calf thrust its head through the 
bars of the fence, and Fanny patted its 
nose. Nan asked if they all had names 
and Mrs. Copeland declared that nam- 
ing the calves was the hardest part of 
her work. 


“TI think it’s a mistake for a girl to 
grow up without knowing how to earn 
her own living, and I don’t know a 
thing!” said Nan impulsively. 

Fanny looked at her quickly. If it 
was in her mind that the obvious and 
expected thing for Nan to do was to 
marry Billy Copeland, she made no sign. 
Nan was amazed to find that she was 
anxious to appear well before this 
woman who had every reason for dislik- 
ing and distrusting her, and she was 
conscious that she had never seemed so 
stupid. Her modish gown, her dainty 
slippers with their silver buckles, con- 
trasted oddly with Fanny’s simple work- 
aday apparel. She was self-conscious, 
uncomfortable. And yet Fanny was 
wholly at ease, talking light-heartedly 
as though no shadow had ever darkened 
her life. 

They reached the house and found 
that Farley had braved the steps and 
established himself on the veranda. The 
maid had brought him a glass of milk 
which he was sipping contentedly while 
he ran his eye over a farm paper. 

“Mrs. Copeland, what will you take 
for your place?” he demanded. “If I’d 
moved into the country when I quit 
business, the doctors wouldn’t be doggin’ 
me to death.” 

“But Miss Farley tells me you are 
almost well again! It’s fine that you've 
taken up motoring—a new world to 
conquer every morning.” 

“T got tired o’ bein’ hitched to the 
bedpost ; that’s all. But I want to talk 
farm. It’s a great thing for a woman to 
run a place like this, not to inherit it 


‘from somebody and have to take it up, 


but just to start in on her own hook!” 

He examined and cross-examined her 
as to the joys and sorrows of dairying. 
She replied good-naturedly to most of 
his questions and parried the others. 

“Of course I’m not going to tell you 
how much I lose a year! Please keep it 
a dark secret, but I’m not losing any- 
thing; and besides, I’m having a good 
time.” 

“Well,” he warned her, ‘don’t let it 
put you in a hole. The place may be a 
leetle too fancy. You don’t want to 
make your butter too good; your cus- 
tomers wont appreciate it.” 





To all appearances Fanny Copeland was a happy, contented woman. ‘The tempests might vent their spite on her, but 
she would still hold up her head. Nan, little given to humility, felt suddenly her inferiority to 
this woman whose husband she had allowed to make love to her. 
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“You preach what you never prac- 
ticed,” said Nan. “Your rule at the store 
was to give full measure.” 

“Well, I guess I held trade when I 
got it,” he admitted. 

“T’ve been adding another department 
to the farm,” said Mrs. Copeland. “I 
started it early in the summer in the old 
farmhouse back there that was on the 
place when I bought it. Real home- 
made canned fruit, pickles and so on. 
I’ve set up four girls who’d found life 
a hard business, and they’re doing the 
work with a farmer’s wife to boss them. 
It’s my business to sell their products. 
I’ve interested some of the farmer’s 
daughters, and they come over and help 
the regulars on busy days. We’re having 
a lot of fun out of it.” 

Farley was immediately interested. 
Nan had not in a long time heard him 
talk so much or so amiably; he praised 
and continued to praise Mrs. Copeland’s 
enterprise and success; for he satisfied 
himself fully that she was successful. 
He clearly liked her; her quiet humor, 
her grace and prettiness. In his blunt 
way he told her she was getting hand- 
somer all the time. She knew how to 
talk to men of his type and met him on 
his own ground. 

He began telling stories and referred 
to Old Sam Copeland half a dozen 
times, quite unconscious that the some- 
time daughter-in-law of Old Sam was 
sitting before him. Nan grew nervous, 
but Mrs. Copeland met the situation 
with perfect composure. 

Finally, when they were about to leave, 
Eaton appeared. He had walked over 
from the Country Club merely, he pro- 
tested, to refresh himself at Mrs. Cope- 
land’s buttermilk fountains. He ad- 
dressed himself cordially to Farley, 
whose liking for him was manifest in a 
brightening of the old man’s eyes. It 
was plain that Eaton and Mrs. Copeland 
were on the friendliest terms; they 
called each other by their first names 
without mincing or sidling. 

Nan suspected that Eaton had come 
by arrangement and that in all likeli- 
hood he meant to stay for dinner; but 
already the lawyer was saying, as he saw 
Farley taking out his watch: 

“I’m going to beg a lift into town 
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from you plutocrats. I thought I could 
stay me with flagons of buttermilk and 
catch the interurban that gallops by at 
five-fifty ; but I made a miscalculation 
and have already missed the car.” 

“T can send you in,” said Mrs. Cope- 
land, “if it isn’t perfectly convenient.” 

“Of course Eaton will go with us,” 
said Farley cordially. “It’s time to 
move, Nan.” 


WHILE Eaton helped him down the 

steps, Mrs. Copeland detained Nan 
for glimpses of the surrounding land- 
scape from various points on the ver- 
anda. 

“It was nice of you to stop; I think 
we ought to know each other better,” 
said Fanny. 

“Thank you!” said Nan, surprised 
and pleased. “It wont be my fault if we 
don’t !” 

As they crossed the veranda their 
hands touched idly, and Mrs. Copeland 
caught Nan’s fingers and held them, till 
they reached the steps. This trifling girl- 
ish act exercised a curious bewildering 
effect upon Nan. She might have ar- 
gued from it that Mrs. Copeland didn’t 
know—didn’t know that she was touch- 
ing the hand of the woman who was ac- 
cused of stealing her husband’s affec- 
tions. 

“I don’t see many people,” Mrs. Cope- 
land was saying; “and sometimes I get 
lonesome. You must bring your father 
out again, very soon. He can ride to the 
barn in his machine and see my whole 
plant.” 

“He would like that ; he’s one of your 
warmest admirers, you know.” 

“We always did seem to understand 
each other,” she laughed, “probably be- 
cause I always talk back to him.” 

“He’s much gentler than he looks or 
talks; and he means to be kind and 
just,” replied Nan, knowing in her heart 
that she had frequently questioned both 
his justice and his kindness. “I hope 
you will stop and see us, very soon. 
Papa’s getting too much of my com- 
pany; it would cheer him a lot to see 
you.” 

“T never make calls, you know,” said 
Mrs. Copeland, smiling, “but I’m going 
to accept your invitation.” 
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Bitterness and resentment, traces of 
which Nan had. vainly sought in this 
trim, alert little woman, were not ap- 
parent. Her kindness and sweetness and 
tolerance, as of the fields themselves, 
impressed Nan deeply. 

In saying good-by Nan impulsively 
put out both hands. 

“I wish we could be good friends!” 
she said earnestly. 

She had never done a more spontane- 
ous thing in her life; and having done 
it, her face flushed scarlet. 

“Let’s consider that we’re already old 
friends,” Fanny responded, smiling into 
the girl’s eyes. 


CHAPTER V 


A COLLECTOR OF FACTS 





HEN Jerry came in “off the 
road” Saturday, he found a 
note from Eaton asking him 
to call at his office that even- 
ing. To comply with this request, Jerry 
was obliged to forego the delights of a 
dance at the Little Ripple Club to which 
he had looked forward with the liveliest 
anticipations all week. But Eaton was 
not, in Amidon’s estimation, a person 
to whom one telephoned regrets with 
impunity, and at eight o’clock he 
knocked at Eaton’s door on the fifteenth 
floor of the White River National Bank 
Building and was admitted by. the 
lawyer in person. 

Eaton’s office always exerted a curious 
spell on Jerry’s imagination. This was 
attributable in some measure to the pres- 
ence of cabinets filled with models of 
patentable and unpatentable devices— 
queer contrivances with each its story of 
some inventor’s success or failure. The 
most perfect order was everywhere ap- 
parent. Books from the ample library 
were never strewn about in the manner 
of most law offices, and Eaton’s flat-top 
desk in the last room of the suite was 
usually clear; or if papers were per- 
mitted to lie upon it, they were evenly 
piled and weighted with a smooth stone 
that was never visible unless in use. The 
file-cases (of the newest and most ap- 
proved type) contained not only letters, 
legal papers and receipts, but, known to 
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no one but the girl who cared for them, 
newspaper clippings and _ typewritten 
memoranda on a thousand and one sub- 
jects that bore no apparent relation to 
the practice of law. 

Facts were Eaton’s passion; with 
facts, one might, he believed, conquer 
the world; indeed, he was capable of 
demonstrating that all the battles in 
history were lost or won by the facts car- 
ried into the contest by the respective 
commanders. He had so often disturbed 
the office of the Commissioner of Patents 
with his facts that the public servants in 
charge of that department were little 
disposed to risk a brush with him on 
points that involved facts, facts that 
seemed, in his use of them, to glitter 
like the lenses of his eye-glasses. 

He seated himself in his office chair— 
a leathern affair with a high back—and 
bade Amidon shed his coat and be com- 
fortable. 

“Smoke?” he suggested, opening a 
drawer containing cigars and cigarettes. 
Jerry hated ready-made cigarettes, but 
he was afraid to produce the “makings” 
before Eaton, who had once suggested 
that the odor of the tobacco he affected 
was suggestive of burning jimson weed. 
Eaton produced a glass ash-tray, and 
filled a pipe with the deliberation he 
brought to every act. 

“Business is bad, I suppose, as usual,” 
he remarked. 

“Rotten ! 


The shark that runs the 
credits has cut off one or two of my 
easiest marks ; but I managed to end last 
month with a ten-per-cent advance over 


last year’s business, and _ that 
some.” 

“You have spoken well, Amidon. I 
suppose you were received with joyous 
acclaim by the boss, and urged to accept 
a raise in wages?” 

“Stop kidding me! I’m sensitive about 
my wages. They still pretend they’re 
just trying me out—not sure I’ll make 
good and that sort of piffle!” 

“That sort of piffie” was a phrase he 
had taken over bodily from Eaton’s 
familiar discourse. So sensitive was he 
to Eaton’s influence that he imitated, 
with fair success, the unruffled ease that 
was second -nature to the lawyer. He 
was also practicing Eaton’s trick of 


helps 








Farley examined and cross-examined Mrs. Copeland as to the joys and gorrows of dairying. She replied good- 
a year! Please keep it a dark secret, but I’m not 
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naturedly to most of his questions and parried the others. 
losing anything; and besides, I’m having a good time.” 
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blinking before uttering a sentence, and 
then lecting it slip with a casual, indif- 
ferent air. Eaton had used this in the 
cross-examination of witnesses to good 
purpose. Amidon had exercised it so 
constantly in commercial and social con- 
versation that he had to be on guard lest 
Eaton, whose discernment seemed to him 
to partake of the supernatural, should 
detect the spuriousness of the imitation. 

“Won a case somewhat in your line 
the other day; defended a trade-mark 
of the Pomona Velvet Complexion 
Cream, warranted to remove whole con- 
stellations of freckles in one night. 
Seductive label, showing a lovely maiden 
unfreckling herself before a mirror; 
bottle of Pomona in her right hand. 
Basely and clumsily imitated by a con- 
cern in Kansas that’s been feloniously 
uttering a Romona Complexion Cream. 
The only original Pomona girl held the 
bottle in her right hand; label on 
Romona nostrum showed it clenched in 
her left.” — 

“Hard luck!” said Amidon, deeply in- 
terested. ‘‘We’ve been pushing that 
Kansas beautifier—a larger discount for 
the jobber. Reckon we'll have to chuck 
it now. I suppose the judge didn’t know 
Pomona removes the cuticle—hasn’t the 
real soothing effect of the Romona.” 

“T’ll mention that to the district at- 
torney and he can pass it on to the gov- 
ernment inspectors. I’m annoyed by 
your revelation. Shock to my con- 
science—defending a company that poi- 
sons the young and beautiful of the re- 
public.” 

“Now that you know what a swindle 
you defended, I suppose you'll turn 
back your fee—if you’ve got it?” 

“Retainer of a thousand dollars,” 
Eaton replied easily; “it would be im- 
morai to return it, thus increasing the 
dividends of such an unscrupulous cor- 
poration. However, I’ll consider giving 
half of it to the Children’s Aid Society.” 


T was pleasant in any circumstances 
to sit in Eaton’s presence, to enjoy 
his confidence; and yet nothing so far 
disclosed justified Jerry’s relinquish- 
ment of the Little Ripple Club dance. 
“Which of our noble streams did you 
explore this trip—the Pan-haunted 


Wabash or the mighty Ohio, sacred to 
the muses nine?” 

This sort of allusiveness, to which 
Eaton was prone, was Jerry’s despair. 
It would be worth subjecting oneself 
to the discomforts of a college education 
to be able to talk like this, easily and 
naturally, with one’s fingers clasped be- 
hind one’s head. But he was aware that 
Faton was driving at something; and 
while it was the lawyer’s way to lead 
conversations into blind alleys, he always 
arrived somewhere and fitted a key into 
the lock that had been his aim from the 
start. 

“T shook hands with the trade along 
the Ohio this trip. I can tell you it’s 
lonesome at night in those river burgs; 
the folks just sit and wait for the spring 
flood—and even it fails sometimes. They 
turn the reel once daily in the movies, 
and the whole town’s asleep at nine- 
thirty.” 3 

“A virtuous and home-loving people, 
but crime occasionally disturbs the peace. 
Murders should always occur along 
navigable streams, so the victim can be 
sent cruising at once toward New Or- 
leans and the vexed Bermoothes.” 

Amidon thought he caught a gleam; 
but experience had taught him the un- 
wisdom of anticipating the unfolding of 
Eaton’s purposes. 

“Oh, there’s always a lot of crooks 
loafing along the river; they keep their 
skins filled with whisky and they fish 
and shoot muskrats and do a little mur- 
dering on the side.” 

“Interesting type,” said Eaton mus- 
ingly. “If you were at Belleville this 
week, you must have heard of a murder 
down there—man found stabbed to 
death in a house-boat.” 

Jerry grinned, pleased with his own 
perspicacity in having surmised the ob- 
ject of the interview. Murder was not, 
Amidon would have said, within the 
range of Mr. John Cecil Eaton’s inter- 
ests; and yet this was not the first time 
that the lawyer’s inquiries had touched 
affairs that seemed wholly foreign to his 
proper orbit. 

“TI was there the day after they found 
the body. They had already arrested the 
wrong man and turned him loose—as 
usual. They always do that; and they'll 
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probably pick up some tramp who was 
visiting old college friends in New York 
when the murder was committed and in- 
dict him so the prosecuting attorney 
can show he’s on the job.” 

“You shouldn’t speak in that manner 
of sworn officers of the law,’’ Eaton ad- 
monished. “Better that forty innocent 
men should be hanged than that one 
guilty man escape.” 

Jerry fidgeted nervously as Eaton’s 
glasses were turned for a full minute 
upon the ceiling. 

“A Cincinnati paper printed an item 
yesterday about that murder case, men- 
tioning the arrest of a suspect at Hen- 
derson on the Kentucky shore.” Eaton 
hesitated. “The suspect’s name was Cor- 
rigan. You have known Corrigans, per- 
haps?” 

There was a faint tinkle in the remote 
recesses of Jerry’s consciousness as the 
shot, so carelessly fired, reached the 
target. 

“The name’s common enough; I’ve 
known a number of Corrigans.” 

“But,” the lawyer continued, “there 
have been instances of Corrigans ceas- 
ing to be Corrigans and becoming some- 
thing else.” 

“You mean,” Amidon replied, meeting 

- Eaton’s eyes as they were bent suddenly 
upon him, “that a Corrigan might be- 
come a Farley. Am I right?” 

“Quite right. I was just wondering 
whether you had picked up anything 
about this particular case down along 
the river. I have no interest in it what- 
ever—only the idlest curiosity. I hap- 
pened to recall that Miss Farley had 
been a Corrigan; I have a note of that 
somewhere.” 

He swung his chair round and sur- 
veyed the file-cases back of him. His 
gaze fell upon a drawer marked F, as 
though he were reading the contents 
through the label—a feat which Amidon 
thought not beyond Eaton’s powers. 

Jerry resented the idea that Nan Far- 
ley might still be affected by the lawless 
deeds of any of her kinfolk; he became 
increasingly uncomfortable the more he 
reflected that the lawyer, with all his 
indifference, would not be discussing this 
subject unless he had some reason for 
doing so. 
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“It was stated that this particular 
Corrigan had wealthy connections—that 
always sounds well in such news items, 
as though rich relations were a miti- 
gating circumstance likely to add to pub- 
lic interest. Mere snobbishness, Ami- 
don; and snobbishness is always de- 
testable. If that particular Corrigan 
hopes to obtain help from a sister now 
known as Farley, it occurred to me that 
I ought to possess myself of the fact. 
You understand that what we’re saying 
to each other is entirely sub rosa. We've 
never happened to speak of Miss Far- 
ley ; but having been connected with the 
Copeland-Farley Company before Far- 
ley retired, you probably have heard of 
her. A very interesting girl—slightly 
spoiled by prosperity, but really refresh- 
ingly original. Do you mind telling me 
whether you have any reason for believ- 
ing that the particular Corrigan arrested 
down there as a suspect, and with those 
wealthy connections so discreetly sug- 
gested in the newspaper, is related in any 
way to Nan Farley?” 

“Well, there was a Corrigan boy, con- 
siderably older than I am—probably 
about thirty now, and not much to brag 
of. I’ve asked about him now and then 
when I dropped off at Belleville, and I 
never heard any good of him— just 
about the kind of scamp that would mix 
up in a cutting scrape and get pinched.” 

“And who, having been pinched— 
what we may call a pinchee, one who 
has been pinched—might perhaps re- 
member that he had a prosperous sister 
somewhere and appeal to her for help? 
Such things have happened ; it would be 
very annoying for a young woman who 
had emerged — risen — climbed away 
from her state of Corriganism, so to 
speak, to have her relationship with such 
a person printed in the newspapers of 
her own city. I merely wish to be pre- 
pared for any emergency that may arise. 
Not of course that this is any of my 
business ; but it’s remarkable how other 
people’s affairs become in a way our 
own. Somebody has remarked that life 
is altogether a matter of our reciprocal 
obligaticns. There’s much truth in that, 
Amidon.” 

Jerry did not wholly grasp this, but 
he confirmed it with a nod. Now that 
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Nan Farley had been mentioned, he 
hoped Eaton would drop life’s recipro- 
cal obligations and talk of her; and he 
now described his meeting with her, in 
such manner as to present his quondam 
schoolmate in the most favorable light. 


FATON listened to this recital with as 
much interest as he ever exhibited 
in anything that was said to him. He 
smiled at the young fellow’s frank ac- 
knowledgment that it was in a spirit of 
the most servile imitation that he had 
gone forth with his fly-box. The ways in 
which Amidon aped him amused Eaton. 
He addressed him as “Amidon,” or as 
“my dear Amidon,” or “my dear fel- 
low,” and talked to him exactly as he 
talked to his cronies at the University 
Club; for while he was looked upon as 
an aristocrat, the last of an old family 
that dated back to the beginnings of the 
town—at heart he was the soundest of 
democrats. Jerry’s meeting with Nan on 
the river bank seemed to him the most 
delightful of confrontations, and he 
sought to extract every detail of it. 

“Well, sir, after she had been so nice 
and turned to go, she swung round and 
came back—actually came back to shake 
hands! I call that pretty fine; and me 
just a little scrub that was only a bunch 
of freckles and as tgugh a little mutt as 
ever lived when she used to know me. 
Why, if she’d said’ she never heard of 
me, she’d have put it over and I couldn’t 
have said a word!” 

“She mentioned the meeting to me a 
little later,” observed Eaton carelessly. 

“Like thunder she did!” exploded 
Jerry. “So you knew all about it and 
let me go ahead just to kid me! Well, 
1 like that!” 

“Merely to get as much light on the 
subject as possible. We stumble too 
much in darkness; the truth helps a 
good deal, Amidon. Miss Farley spoke 
of you in terms that would not have dis- 
pleased you. I assure you that she had 
enjoyed the interview; her description 
of it was flattering to your tact, your 
intuitive sense of social values. But it 
was all very sketchy—you’ve filled in 
important omissions. For instance, the 
giving of her hand, as an afterthought, 
was not mentioned; but I visualize it 








perfectly from your narrative. We may 
read into that good-fellowship, gracious- 
ness and all that sort of thing. She’s a 
graceful person, and I can quite see her 
extending a perfectly-gloved hand—’ 

“Wrong for once; she hadn’t on any 
gloves! But she had a handkerchief. It 
was drying on a bush.” 

“Ah! That is very important. Tears, 
perhaps? Her presence alone on the 
shore rather calls for an explanation. 
If she had gone down there by her- 
self to cry, it is imaginable that life 
hadn’t been wholly to her taste earlier 
in the afternoon.” 

“She didn’t look as though she had 
ever cried a tear in her life, and why 
should she?” 

“The Irish,” replied Eaton reflectively, 
“are a temperamental race. I had 
knowledge of her—remote but sufficient 
—before she sought the cool, umbrageous 
shore. Her companions were the gayest, 
and they doubtless bored her until a 
mood of introspection seized her—-sor- 
row, regret, a resolve to do quite differ- 
ently. Very likely you were a humble 
instrument of Providence to win her 
back to a good opinion of herself: So 
she seemed quite jolly and radiant? 
Conceivably your appearance caused her 
to think of her blessings —of her far 
flight from those scenes your presence 
summoned from the past.” 

“Well, she’s a fine girl all right,” Ami- 
don commented to cover his embarrass- 
ment at being unable to follow Eaton in 
his excursion into the realm of psy- 
chology. “You wouldn’t have thought 
that a girl born in a shack with as good- 
fér-nothing folks as anybody ever had, 
would grow up to be about the finest liv- 
ing girl! I guess you’d hunt pretty hard 
before you’d find a girl to touch her.” 

“T’ve thought of that myself, though 
perhaps without resolving my admiration 
into your happy phrases.” 

“Don’t rub it in!” Amidon protested. 
“T guess the less I think about a girl 
like that the better for me. And I guess 
there’s plenty of fellows got their eye 
on her. I’ve heard some talk at the store 
about her and the boss.” 

“She doesn’t lack admirers, of course. 
When you say ‘boss,’ you refer, I assume, 
to Mr. Copeland ?” 
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FATON looked up from the polish- 

ing of his glasses—a rite performed 
with scrupulous care. The vague stare 
of his near-sighted eyes, protected by 
his glasses, added to the disinterested 
look expressed otherwise by his careless 
tone. 

“Well,” Amidon began, defensively, 
“Copeland is the boss, all right—that is, 
when he’s on the job at all. He’s some 
sport, but when he calls me into his pen 
and goes over my orders, he knows 
whether I’m on the right side of the 
average. Only he doesn’t do that with 
any of the boys more than once in two 
months. He doesn’t quite get the habit ; 
just seems to think of it occasionally.” 

“Capacity without application! Un- 
fortunate but not incurable. To be sure, 
an old business like Copeland-Farley is 
hard to kill. Billy Copeland’s father 
had the constructive genius, and Farley 
had the driving power. It’s up to Billy 
not to let the house die on his hands. 
Trouble is, the iron diminishes in the 
blood of a new generation: too easy a 
time of it, soft-handed, loss of moral 
force, and that sort of thing.” 


“T guess Copeland travels a pretty 
lively clip, all right,” ventured Amidon, 
not without a tinge of pride in his boss. 


“He and Kinney are _ pace-setters; 
they’ve got plenty of gasoline in the 
buggy and like to burn it. The boss may 
be a sport, but he’s a good fellow any- 
how. I guess if he wants to marry Miss 
Farley he’s got a right to.” 

He uttered this tamely, doubtful as 
to how his guide and mentor might re- 
ceive it, but anxious to evoke an ex- 
pression. ' 

“A trifle weak but well-meaning,” re- 
marked Eaton as though he had been 
searching some time for a phrase that 
expressed his true appraisement of 
Copeland. “It’s deplorable that fellows 
like that—who really have some capacity 
but who are weak-sinewed morally — 
can’t be protected from their own folly ; 
saved, perhaps. Our religion, Amidon, 
is deficient in its practical application. 
A hand on your boss’ shoulder at the 
right moment, a word of friendly ad- 
monition,—might—er—save him from a 
too-wasteful expenditure of gasoline. 

“Tf I had the gift of literary expres- 


sion, I should like to write a treatise on 
man’s duty to man. It’s odd, Amidon,” 
he went on, refilling his pipe, “that we 
must sit by—chaps like you and me— 
and see our brothers skidding into the 
ditch and never feel any responsibility 
about them. Doubtless you and I are 
known to many of our friends as weak 
mortals, in dire need of help,—or per- 
haps only a word of warning that the 
bridges are down ahead of us would suf- 
fiee—and yet how rarely do we feel 
that hand on the shoulder? We should 
be annoyed, displeased, hot clean 
through, if anybody—even an old and 
valued friend—should beg us to slow 
down. It’s very queer, Amidon. It be- 
comes necessary to perform our Chris- 
tian duty in the dark, by the most in- 
direct and hidden methods.” 

Amidon frowned, not grasping this— 
not, indeed, sure that he understood ; 
and he hated himself when he did not 
understand Eaton. Not to grasp his 
friend’s ideas convicted him of stupidity 
and ignorance. Religion in Amidon’s ex- 
perience meant going to church and 
being bored. He remembered that the 
last time he had visited a church he had 
gone to hear a girl acquaintance sing a 
solo. She sang very badly indeed, and 
he had been depressed by the knowledge 
that she was spending wages earned as 
a clerk at the soap and perfumery 
counter in a department store for music 
lessons. Eaton’s occasional monologues 
on what, for a better name, he called 
his friend’s religion, struck him as fan- 
tastic; he was never sure that Eaton 
wasn’t kidding him; and the suspicion 
that you are being kidded by a man at 
whose feet you sit in adoration is not 
agreeable. But Eaton had become in- 
telligible again. 

“T’ve sometimes wondered whether 
Copeland shouldn’t be saved —a good 
subject for experiment, at least. To 
demonstrate that we have the courage of 
our convictions we must take a hard nut 
to crack. Queer thing, that religious ef- 
fort, as we now see it, is directed solely 
to the poor and needy—the down-and- 
outers. Take a man of the day laborer 
type, the sort that casually beats his wife 
for recreation: gets clear down in the 
gutter, and the Salvation Army tackles 
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matter of our recip- 

rocal obligations. There’s 

much truth in that, Ami- 

don.” Jerry did not wholly 

grasp this, but he confirmed it with a nod 

Now that Nan Farley had been mentioned, 

he hoped Eaton would drop life’s reciprocal 
obligations and talk of her. 








his case—sets him up again; good work! 


Great institution—the Army. But you 
take the men who belong to clubs and 
eat course dinners ; they don’t beat their 
wives — only say unpleasant things to 
them when the bills run too high; when 
such fellows get restless, suck up too 
much drink, neglect business, begin see- 
ing their bankers in the back room— 
where’s your man, society, agency, to put 
the necessary hand on that particular 


shoulder? What we do, Amidon, when 
we see such a chap turning up Monday 
morning with a hang-over from Satur- 
day night, is to say to the next fellow, 
‘Too bad about Tom’ —or ‘Dick’ or 
‘Harry’—and then punch the button and 
order a cocktail. That’s how we meet 
our reciprocal obligations !”’ 

There seemed nothing that Amidon 
could add to this; but plainly it was 
“Billy” Copeland, and not any imagin- 
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ary Tom, Dick or Harry that was in 
Eaton’s mind ; so he ventured to remark: 

“Well, I guess the boss hasn’t let go 
yet; he’ll pull up. He’s the best man 
on the street to work for—when you can 
feel you are working for him.” 

“Pleasanter to work for a boss than 
the boss’ creditors, of course. And minor 
stockholders sometimes get anxious and 
cause trouble.” 


HESE utterances were like important 

memoranda jotted down on the mar- 
gin of a page whose text, of little value 
in itself, is nevertheless highly suggest- 
ive. Amidon stared blankly. 

“Well, I don’t know about that; I 
guess the house has always made money. 
We do more business than any other 
drug house in the State.” 

“An excellent business, of course. 
And we’d imagine that a man falling 
heir to it would take pride in holding 
on to-it. But if he doesn’t, somebody else 
will take the job. I’ve seen the signs 
change on a good many business houses 
in my day. Your boss has taken several 
little flyers on the outside since his father 
died; he’s rather fascinated with the 
idea of being vice president of new con- 
cerns: trust companies, manufacturing 
schemes and that sort of thing. All this 
is entirely in confidence; I’m using you 
as an inspiration to thought. Kindly 
_consider that my reflections are all inter 
nos. That murder business got us 
started—but of course it hasn’t anything 
whatever to do with your boss. It had 
occurred to me, though, that both you 
and I may have certain reciprocal obli- 
gations in some of these matters we have 
touched on. One never can tell where 
the opportunity to serve—to lay that 
friendly hand on a particular shoulder— 
may present itself.” 

During a rather long silence Amidon 
pondered this, wholly mystified as to 
just what he or John Cecil Eaton had 
to do with the affairs of William B. 
Copeland, a gentleman whose shoulder 
did not, on the instant, seem to present 
itself as a likely object for the laying 
on of hands. But Eaton was-saying: 

“Coming to the matter of outside in- 
vestments, there’s Kinney’s ivory cement. 
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The Kinney Manufacturing Company's 
a client of mine, and it wouldn’t be 
proper for me to express an opinion 
even to you, Amidon, on the stability of 
its patents.” 

“Well,” said Amidon, “everybody 
thinks Kinney’s making all the money 
there is; he’d have to, to put as much 
jam on his bread as he’s doing. I meet 
his road men now and then, and they 
sob because they can’t fill orders. They’re 
not looking for new business; they’re 
shaking hands with the customers they’ve 
already got and telling ’em to sit at the 
freight house until the factory catches 
up with orders. And before he hit that 
cement, Kinney was bookkeeper in a 
brick-yard !” 

“Have a care, Amidon! You must be 
careful of your facts even in social con- 
versation. Mr. Kinney had a small in- 
terest in a cement factory, which is very 
different. By the way, your opportuni- 
ties for cultivating Mr. Copeland’s ac- 
quaintance are rather restricted? Except 
on those rare occasions when he sum- 
mons you to make sure your orders cover 
your expense account, you don’t see 
much of him?” 

“Oh, he used to give me a jolly oc- 
casionally before I went on the road— 
ask me why our ba!l team was glued to 
the tail of the league and things like 
that. Once he asked me to look up a 
good chauffeur for him—and I got him 
a chap who'd been a professional racer. 
I guess that made a hit with him.” 

“An assumption not wholly unwar- 
ranted. I hope he finds the chauffeur 
satisfactory ?” 

“TI guess he does; he must like him, 
for he bails him out about once a week 
when he gets pinched for speeding.” 

“Rather unfortunate that you're not 
an inside man, so you could observe the 
boss more closely ; not, of course, to the 
extent of exercising an espionage—but 
it might be possible—er—” 

“Well, I can have a job in the house 
if I want it. My being on the road was 
just a try-out, and I’m not so keen about 
hopping ties with the sample-cases. If 
I’m going to tackle the reading you've 
laid out for me, I’ll have to change my 
job. The head stock-man’s quitting to 


Continued on page 200 of this issue. 








Slim Comes Home 


'LIM was a crook, and he became a murderer, but the motive 
that led him homeward may help you to understand his kind. 


By Ray Sprigle 


Author of “Hide-out” and other unusual stories. 
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~p. ||}LIM” CARPER had avoided 
S one great error usually made 

: by his kind. He had aban- 

= doned entirely the usual ref- 
uges of the hunted—North and South 
Halsted Streets, particularly the lat- 
ter; South Clark and South State 
Streets; the district around Twenty- 
second Street. 

In these sections it is a part of the 
duty of each uniformed policeman to 
know every man and woman on his beat, 
his habits, something about his move- 
ments and how he makes his living. 

Any lodging- or boarding-house is 
under surveillance of the police to a 
greater or less degree, no matter in 
what city or district it may be. So Slim 
had gone out into the Lawndale district 
and rented a front recom in a West 
Eighteenth Street apartment, for which 
he paid three dollars every week. He 
had been careful to pick a flat in which 
he was the only roomer. 

There are plenty of transients in 
Lawndale. There are one or two hotels, 
several lodging- and boarding-houses, 
and-a great many thrifty housewives add 
to the weekly income by letting one or 
two rooms. But these lodgers are clerks 
from the great downtown stores, ac- 
countants, a few manual laborers—the 
police do not look in Lawndale for pro- 
fessional safe-blowers. 

And that was Slim’s business—or 
trade: safe-blowing. And just now he 
was ‘“‘wanted.” 

A month before, a friend had come 
to Slim with a tale and a need. The 
tale was of a certain safe in the home 
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of an East Cleveland millionaire. The 
need was a safe-blower. The friend 
was a burglar, none better in the coun- 
try, but a safe was beyond his talents. 
Would Slim help? 

The plunder would be great; the 
friend had what purported to be a list 
of the contents of the safe. Would Slim 
share the profits—and the risks? 

Slim would. 

At first he was reluctant. He did 
not like the idea of safe-blowing in a 
dwelling. Show him a bank; show him 
a country post-office or an office building. 
Give him but half a chance and a few 
ounces of nitroglycerin, and then watch 
what he could do. But to blow a safe 
on the first floor while half a dozen peo- 
ple slept upstairs—that was a bit differ- 
ent. 

Besides, he was living at home with 
his mother, in Columbus. He was not 
quite broke, and what was the use of 
going to’ work when one had money? 
The police were not bothering him. He 
liked the quiet and safety for a time. 
But—all right, then: he would go. 

He did. The East Cleveland million- 
aire was supposed to be at the theater 
that night with his family. He would 
have been but for a headache. He heard 
the muffled crash when Slim’s nitro tore 
off the hinges of the safe, and came 
down to investigate. And Slim’s com- 
panion drilled a ragged hole through his 
forehead with the bullet from a two- 
dollar-and-thirty-five-cent, second-hand 
revolver. 

Slim got as far as Chicago. Then he 
calculated that all lines of travel had 
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Slim dropped from the window to a shed roof. 
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become prohibitive, because of the vigi- 
lance of every policeman and detective 
between New York and San Francisco. 
He went straight to West Eighteenth 
Street, where he represented himself to 
be a magazine solicitor—and he did 
carry forged credentials which proved 
him to be duly authorized to solicit sub- 
scriptions for a nationally famous 
periodical ; he never ventured out with- 
out them. 

He avoided the “gun joints” of the 
First Ward as he would a plague-spot. 
The reward would make him too rich 
a prize for some stool pigeon to resist 
“turning him up.” 

Once in Chicago, he mailed a letter 
in care of a certain lawyer in Columbus. 
The lawyer turned it over to a certain 
“Flytown” saloon owner. And the saloon 
owner turned the enclosure over to 
another crook who had gained fame as 
a confidence man. He was the one man 
in the world whom Slim could trust. 

He mailed Slim sufficient funds to 
maintain him until the keen edge of the 
man-hunt had worn off and he could 
get out of the country. 

Now he had written Slim again. The 
last paragraph of his letter ran: 





I sent one of the boys over to see 
your old woman, as you said. I sent 
a bit of change. He said she is in a bad 
way. I guess it’s all night with her. I 
wouldn’t have wrote but she was crying 
and carrying on and he promised he 
would see that you got word that she 
was sick. So I have done so. It is 
tough luck Slim. I know how you liked 
her. 

Yours resp. 


Your pal 
Jim. 
That was all—the stilted, half- 
formal, half-colloquial phrases that 


always result when a half-educated man 
busies himself with pencil and paper. 


OUR ordinary, respectable Citizen 

scatters a great deal of affection. 
Children in the street, the men and 
women with whom ke works, society in 
general—for all of these he has affec- 
tion, besides the love he bears his kindred 
and his friends. 

But the crook wastes nor scatters a 
single heart-beat of love or loyalty. 
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Society wars upon him and hounds him. 
Therefore he hates society. The men 
and women with whom he works are not 
to be trusted. Any of them would be- 
tray him to buy their own freedom or 
safety. Therefore he distrusts them. He 
cannot give affection to casual acquaint- 
ances. He has no casual acquaintances. 
They might be detectives. He dare not 
stop to pat or jest with children in the 
street. These things might attract atten- 
tion, and he seeks to avoid attention. 

And so all affection, all loyalty, all 
love, in the crook, are centered in a few 
individuals, perhaps in one. Oftenest it is 
some woman of the underworld for 
whom he kills and for whom he dies. 
Again it is some male companion in 
crime. Rarely it is a member of his own 
family, a brother, a father, a sister, 
sometimes a mother—if he has one and 
knows who she is. 

Slim loved his mother. She was all he 
had to love, all he dared to love. His 
mother knew her boy was a crook, a 
thief, but she was honest herself. She 
hated his way of life, but she loved him 
with an intense, tigerish affection, made 
more devoted by the bitter struggle to 
keep the boy and herself from starving 
after the death of her machinist husband 
years before. 

Now she was sick in the little house 
in Dennison Avenue—old, helpless. “I 
guess it’s all night with her,” Jim had 
said ; and she was crying for her boy. 

All right, she’d have him. Slim was 
going back home. There was just a 
chance that he might escape the police 
guard that Slim knew had been on his 
mother’s home since the Cleveland mur- 
der. It had been a month since the 
crime, and pursuit and guard would have 
grown more perfunctory. 

He’d go home to his mother. If he 
got there he’d sit down on her bed and 
she’d embarrass him by insisting on kiss- 
ing him. He’d grin shamefacedly and 
growl a few gutteral monosyllables. 
But his mother’d know —she’d know 
how he loved her. He ran over his store 
of money; yes, he had enough to get 
her half a dozen yards of black silk. 
Slim lacked originality in the matter of 
presents and in the last few years had 
carried home enough black silk for old 
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Old Mrs. Carper 
heard the shots 


in the street. a” f 
Witham van Jresse 


i 
Mrs. Carper to have started a dry- 
goods store. 


LIM slipped off a Pennsylvania train 

in the Columbus station, and climbed 
the steps in the train-shed, keeping well 
in the middle of the crowd. He stayed 
in the shelter of the crowd until he 
reached the street, and then he cut out 
across, on a bee-line for Flytown and 
home. He limped a trifle, for even his 
walk was known in this, his home town. 

Fate had been with him so far. At 
the next corner she turned against him. 
He turned it and almost collided with 
a couple of men strolling in the dusk of 
the early evening. They were Arden and 
Fenster, headquarters men, and both 
knew him. Slim went by them like a 
shadow. He fought to keep his nerve 
and not to hurry. But it was his silence, 
a certain shadow-like quality, that be- 
trayed him. 

The two detectives turned to stare 
after him. Idly, for they had not yet 


recognized him, they followed 
him. 

“Who is he?” asked Fenster. 

“Dunno,” returned Arden. 
And that was reason enough 
for following him. 

Slim heard them pause and 
then retrace their steps. He 
dared not look around. He 
struggled not to run. It was 
more than cold nerve —and 
Slim had his share—could do, 
to keep from hastening his 
steps. At that the steps of the 
two men in the rear sounded 
more sharply. 

“Hey, there,” shouted Arden 
at length; “‘wait a second.” 

Even yet they did not recog- 
nize Slim. They intended only 
to prove to themselves that this 
silent, shadow-like young fellow 
was harmless and then send him 
on his way with a grow] or a jest. 

Slim knew the territory which he had 
reached. At the call of the detective he 
turned into the stairway that led to the 
lodge-rooms over Mickey Byrne’s saloon. 
He had dropped out of the window at 
the end of the hall before. 

As Slim turned into the stairway, 
Arden and Fenster began to run. As 
Slim reached the window, he heard the 
pounding of their feet on the stairs. 
Both of them were known in the under- 
world as quick to use their guns. Slim 
had trouble in getting the window up. 
The rusty catch delayed him, and as he 
was about to put a leg over the sill, came 
the roar of Fenster’s gun, and glass 
sprinkled about his head from the broken 
pane above. 

Came an answering roar in the con- 
fined hallway as Slim’s gun spoke. 
Fenster, who had fired when he was 
head and shoulders above the stair land- 
ing, stopped suddenly now, and then fell 
forward on his face. Then he seemed to 
roll end over end down the stairs. Half- 
way down, the dead body struck Arden, 
and the living partner and the dead one 
rolled down the steps together. 

Slim dropped from the window to a 
shed roof and to the ground. He had a 
chance to get away—away from Colum- 
bus. There were trains he could -get be- 


’ 
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fore ‘‘general orders” had reached all 
policemen. ‘Trolleys, motor-cars — all 
gave him a chance. 

But Slim was going home. He was 
going to see “th’ old woman” before she 
died. But with Fenster’s limp roll 
down the stair, it became not a question 
of Slim’s mother living until her son 
saw her, but of Slim’s living until he 
got to’ his mother. 

Down the alley he went for half a 
block and cut through to the next street 
parallel to the one he had left when 
Fenster and Arden had “made” him. 
He quickened his steps, fell into a half 
run. Seconds counted now, and conceal- 
ment didn’t. 

Far down the street he glimvsed a 
policeman. The man stood idly on the 
corner, twirling his club and watching 
a group of street urchins. Plainly, he 
had not heard from headquarters. Slim 
walked past him boldly. 

Behind him, in the next street, the 
one he had left, he heard the roar of a 
motor-car, muffler cut out, the Maxim- 
like crack of the motor telling of hurtling 
speed. They were after him! He 
snarled while he smiled. 

Now he ran, elbows pressed to sides, 
breathing sparingly. Into Haddam’s 
lumber-yard—he remembered old man 
Haddam, the day he and the kids had— 
well, never mind: he was going home 
now—trying to get there before “they” 
did. 

In his ears was the roar of the motor- 
car. Through the alleys of the lumber- 
yard he dodged, in and out. He came to 
the opposite side and to the street. 
Across the littered, muddy street was 
home. In that little frame house lived 
“th’ old woman.” 

Old Mrs. Carper! Dull, drab widow 
of old Henry Carper, machinist! Life 
but an endless succession of work-filled 
days! Birth, marriage, death, the only 
events! Old Mrs. Carper! But a man 
had killed that he might hear her 
trembling-lipped greeting and grunt out 
an unintelligible reply in return—and he 
would kill more. 


FVEN as Slim broke from the shadow 
of the lumber-piles, the motor-car 
crashed into the street at the corner be- 


low. He was in the middle of the road 
as the car stopped, half a hundred feet 
from him. He was still in the street, 
gun in hand, as dark figures—one, two, 
three, four—sprang into separate being 
from the dark blur of the car. 

“Carper!” screamed the foremost one. 
And the mad lust of the chase for human 
quarry made his voice a high falsetto. 

“Tt’s him!” was the remainder of the 
yell, but no one heard it, for it died in 
his throat as Slim’s gun spat once. The 
foremost one stopped short, tottered, 
seemed about to fall backward, and then 
fell forward, hands wide-flung, one of 
them throwing sidewise the gun which 
the hand had not been quick enough to 
press. 

Slim’s automatic cracked continuously. 
The answers from the guns of the three 
who were left came in volleys. One of 
the three fell. 

Slim was now on the doorstep of 
home. They were getting him. Out 
there in the road he had stopped a 
couple of bullets — shoulder, thigh, so 
that he limped—blood in his throat 
choking him—that door—he would 
reach ‘it—he had reached it! 


OLP Mrs. Carper heard the shots in 

the street. The neighbor who had 
been sitting with her all evening had 
gone on a flying visit home to see that 
her children were not incinerating them- 
selves or the house. So, with many 
groans, old Mrs. Carper got out of bed, 
for curiosity will not be denied. Hold- 
ing to the back of a chair that she 
dragged with her, she made her way to 
the door. As she approached she thought 
she heard footsteps. They were coming 
to her door. Some one was running— 
the neighbor, hastening back to duty, 
perhaps. She’d hurry and open the door 
and surprise her. 

She opened the door. 

A figure fell in toward her, the 
forward-flung hands within an inch of 
her gown. The figure fell as though it 
were a dummy of straw made by boys. 
But it wasn’t straw, for as it fell, a 
splash of blood leaped forward and 
stained old Mrs. Carper’s white night- 
gown from waist to hem. 

Slim had come home, 





“Ghe ( Glasses With 
the Black Horn Rims 


F course, everybody wears them now—the lawyer, the grocer, the cigar 
stand man, the artist, the elevator boy, everybody—but when Harold 
Lambert brought the first pair to the town of Royal they were a real sensation. 
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———]AROLD LAMBERT got his 
|| idea in a New York restaurant. 


It was his first visit to the 
5 city, and he had found the 
restaurant by the device of following 
into it a young man whose clothes inter- 
ested him. It seemed to Harold, sitting 
modestly in his inconspicuous corner, 
that he had never before seen so many 
distinguished-looking young men. Dark 
or Yair, tall or short, fat or slim, they 
had somehow the same hall-mark. He 
was exercising his timid but tenacious 
mind on this while gazing diffidently at 
a man facing him: a red-haired young 
man wearing a pair of big round glasses 
with tortoise-shell rims. Harold thought 
him extremely handsome—rather like an 
heir-apparent, or a secret-service chief, 
or some one with a romantic flavor. 
Then the red-haired one took off his 
glasses—and Harold gasped. Gone was 
the distinction, the charm, the romance! 
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There remained a sorrel-top reporter 
with weak-lidded blue eyes and a mouth 
like a tree-toad’s. Harold, sensitive and 
impressionable, felt a miserable sym- 
pathy for him. Why, oh why, didn’t 
some one tell him never, never to take 
them off! 

Then in a flash Harold penetrated the 
distinguished hall-mark of his fellow 
lunchers: scarcely one in ten was 
without horn-rimmed or _tortoise-shell- 
rimmed eyeglasses. Harold did not know 
that he was in a haunt frequented by 
representatives of prosperous Bohemia, 
writers and illustrators who had “ar- 
rived,” and various rich friends of theirs, 
fanciers in the fine arts who had taken to 
knowing artists as other magnates take 
to raising hunters or prize Airedales. All 
he realized was that men—particularly a 
red-haired amorphous-faced man—could 
look more than noteworthy in a particu- 
lar sort of eyeglasses. 
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AROLD’S eyes were as strong as a 
sailor’s, but, as he considered with 
gentle bitterness, no one at home would 
remember whether he wore glasses or 
not. He reflected gloomily that if he 
were being buried, people would forget 
that it was his funeral and think of the 
flowers instead. 

Harold’s inmost soul always con- 
tended that he ought to be a foreground 
figure in life, but unfortunately it was 
the timid outermost wrappings of his 
soul that his world felt; so his world 
shouldered him into the background— 
and he let it. He had to live within him- 
self; he spent his evenings making up 
for his unsatisfactory personal life by 
letting his imagination leap into wild 
adventures. Sometimes he made his ficti- 
tious experiences into detective and ad- 
venture stories, and he was too modest 
to realize how good they really were. 

Harold’s family was in _ excellent 
standing: no one. in the moribund town 
he called home was better thought of 
than his mother and sister. Harold him- 
self was making a good thing out of the 
farm his father left him, and which he 
rented on shares; and he was doing well 
in the bank where he worked. 

Yet none of the girls paid Harold the 
attention they paid jovial Bud Hender- 
son, who had only a sixty-dollar-a-month 
job in the office of the electric-light com- 
pany. Harold’s mother, who thought he 
was the rare jewel of the ages, told him 
of compliments passed upon him by 
Walton, the president of the bank, and 
by Judge Harlowe; but what did Har- 
old care for the opinion of centurions? 
If only Flossie Harlow would think well 
of him, or any of the girls he worshiped 
from afar! 

“Dear me, Harold,” he mimicked one 
of them inwardly; “is this your dance? 
I’m sorry; I got things mixed, for here’s 
Bud’s name on my program.” 

An inconspicuous figure, to be chucked 
into some obscure corner like a footstool 
in the way—that is what Harold knew 
himself to be. 

Once, for he dressed carefully, he was 
the first to wear a new shade of necktie, 
fresh from New York. Yet Bud Hen- 
derson, who appeared in one a week 
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later, got the credit of introducing the 
style, and Harold’s own sister Elsie, a 
full fortnight afterwards, remarked flip- 
pantly that she was glad Harold was 
coming into line. 

Sometimes Harold dreamed a great 
deed of daring, such as rushing in 
front of a locomotive and saving a little 
girl. But even if he did, he knew he’d 
not get the credit of it; they’d say the 
cowcatcher leaned over and lifted the 
child gently from the track, and that 
Harrie Lambert (they called him Har- 
rie) had happened to pick her up. 

It was not that Harold was disliked ; 
the attitude towards him was not positive 
enough for that. It was simply that he 
was not counted in, that he was neg- 
ligible. If people thought of him at all, 
they thought of him in an amused, in- 
dulgent way. It seemed to Harold that 
he could trace it all back to a certain 
supper party given by Flossie Harlowe 
the day that she was ten and he twelve. 
Mrs. Harlowe started the catastrophe 
by indulging in reminiscences in that 
thoughtless way elders have. She had 
been telling of the fact that Harold’s 
birthday and Flossie’s coincided, and she 
said, with a smile of retrospection : 

“Why, Harrie, I can see you as you 
were twelve years ago—just as plain! 
It was before I was married, and I was 
visiting your mother. I dressed you, and 
I never did see such thin, long, red legs 
as you had; and they stayed thin and 
red so long that your mother ’most cried 
her eyes out. You never did kick them, 
but you waved them as though they were 
grass or feathers.” 

Harold blushed ; his boy companions 
grinned a fiendish promise of future ver- 
bal tortures ; and the little girls modestly 
dropped their eyes. 

Thereafter, Harold’s mates called him 
“Leg o’ lamb,” and the name stuck, to 
his adult days. If Mrs. Harlowe had not 
been Flossie’s mother, Harold would 
have hated her, especially since the birth- 
day party repeated itself annually, and 
Flossie’s mother always made some re- 
mark about his babyhood which had to 
do with his infantile legs. His friends 
had the habit of waiting for the remark 
and of egging on the innocent Mrs. Har- 





lowe. For a few days before the party, 
Harold was likely to have nightmare 
dreams, such as that he was walking 
down Main Street with unclad legs ; and 
he would wake in horror and think 
gloomily of the coming nightmare party, 
for it never occurred to him not to go. 


AROLD had no idea of the real 
cause of his inconspicuous stand- 
ing; he did not know that with his 
financial advantages, if he had let the 
small lion-center of his soul leap through 
his timidities, he could have exacted the 
consideration due him. He thought he 
was a social failure because he was not 
good-looking. Red hair, no eyebrows or 
eyelashes to speak of, a slim nose that 
seemed as ready to efface itself as Har- 
old was, a small mouth that seldom 
spoke—they all fused into a face that 
was not only inconspicuous but plain. 

Yet, as he looked at the red-haired 
man opposite, Harold’s great idea struck 
the bold center that was confident 
enough to conquer the world. Half an 
hour later he was in an optician’s shop, 
trying on, before a mirror, every style 
of glasses that the house contained. The 
shopman was fatigued at the young ass 
from outside New York, but Harold dis- 
dained all hirelings, and scrutinized the 
effect of each successive pair of glasses 
with more than the care of a brice select- 
ing the choicest articles of her trous- 
seau. Aha! he had Aladdin’s lamp 
beaten a thousand miles; just wait till 
he turned his own lamps on the home 
town! 

At last he chose a pair of glasses oval 
in shape, of moderate size and with nar- 
row black rims. Attached to them was 
a .tibbon which his townspeople were 
later to describe as a thriving young 
sash. Then he gazed upon himself with 
all the passion of a lover for his lady’s 
beauty. The intense black rims set off 
the gray of his eyes and concealed his 
deficiency of eyebrows and _ eyelashes. 
His nose became a slim well-bred organ, 
slightly lifted to bear up the glasses, to 
say nothing of living up to them. The 
ribbon drew attention to the nice pro- 
portion of his cheeks and chin, and 
brought out the pleasing color of his 
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complexion and lips. The black touch 
was just what he needed to give char- 
acter to his face. He resembled, if not 
an heir-apparent, an attractive member 
of the upper classes. 

The street was too common for Har- 
old. He went to the lounge of an ex- 
clusive hotel, where he could be near 
others good enough. Most of these 
others wore glasses like his own. Two 
men behind him were talking, one of 
them with the inimitable accent and in- 
tonation of a member of an Irish county 
family, which is not at all like the accent 
of an English county family, and which 
is more melodious than any other sort of 
voice in the world. Harold did not know 
what an Irish county family was, but 
he deferred to the accent and intonation 
of that voice. It said: 

“Ah, no; I don’t think so—quite.” 

How Harold loved that faint note of 
depreciation in the “Ah,” the gentle 
lifting on the “don’t think” and the 
touch of ineffable superiority, the 
scarcely observable lifting of the eye- 
brows, that came’in the pause before 
“quite.” 

Harold, watching in a mirror, lifted 
his own eyebrows, and inwardly repeated 
the delectable words. 

“Why not?” he asked himself trucu- 
lently, rearing his head high. ‘They’ve 
never noticed whether I have a tongue 
at all, much less what I’ve said and done. 
I guess I’ve a right to talk the way I 
like.” 

Harold took an hour’s free lessons in 
enunciation. That night he practiced so 
late that the man in the next room 
shouted curses through the wall. , 

Next morning he went to see the vice 
president of a bank to transact a little 
business for the president of his own 
bank—since buying the glasses he had 
called the bank his own. The vice presi- 
dent in the midst of their conversation 
asked Harold if he had spent much time 
abroad, and Harold told him none to 
speak of. When the older man at parting 
said he hoped some day to see Harold 
the vice president of his own bank, Har- 
old said, modestly: 

“Ah, no! I don’t think so—quite.” 

It went! It went! Harold left the 
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door of the bank on feet that soared. 
“Bet cha I’ll show ’em,” he said, 


dropping his chaste accent. 


HAROLD had a dress-suit, but he 

bought a Tuxedo dinner-jacket and 
a silk top-hat, all from a London shop 
on Fifth Avenue. Having thus ex- 
hausted the money he had meant to use 
on hotel expenses and amusements, he 
took a final drive on a “Seeing New 
York” omnibus. Then he went home. 
‘He beamed lambently through his 
glasses on his women. 

“Harrie! what is the matter?” cried 
his mother. 

“Harold Lambert,” cried Elsie, 
“vou’re not going to wear those things 
in this town?” 

“My eyes needed attention, Mother,” 
he explained. 

To his sister he said: 

“Just because one doesn’t live in New 
York, Elsie, one needn’t be quite behind 
the times. Of course one doesn’t want to 
wear motor-goggles, exactly; it’s bad 
form, rather, and rims such as these 
protect the eyes well enough.” 

The impersonal construction and the 
phrase “bad form” were new to Elsie. 
She was speechless; the turning of the 
family worm had stunned her. Harold 
thought it wise to go to bed before she 
should recover. 

The next morning after breakfast 
Harold stood before the mirror, rubbing 
his eyeglasses and trying to spur his 
courage to his intention. It was not too 
late. Should he pitch the glasses in a 
drawer, and slink back into his old way 
of living, or should he mount them on 
his nose and go forth a new Harold 
Lambert? At the worst, people could 
only make fun of him, and, inside them- 
selves, they did that anyway! This was 
the day they particularly did it, when 
Flossie Harlowe had her birthday party. 
Harold compressed his lips and put on 
the glasses. The psychological effect fol- 
lowed immediately. 

“Make fun? I bet they wont!” he 
told his distinguished reflection firmly. 
“T’ll make them sit up, that’s all! 
There’s not a fellow in the town can 
touch me when I really get started !” 
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Harold’s home was at the east end of 
Main Street; the chief business part of 
the town was in the middle of Main 
Street; and Flossie Harlowe and the 
Waltons lived at the west end. Harold 
set off with a leisurely, indifferent stride. 
Ordinarily he took either the extreme 
inside or the extreme outside of the pave- 
ment, but this morning he selected the 
exact middle. 

No one seemed to be looking out of 
windows or passing on his side of the 
street until he drew near the business 
section. First of all, he reached Ah 
Sing’s laundry. Ah Sing responded to 
his nod impassively, and Harold admired 
the manner of the Orient. Next he went 
by the baker’s shop, and the baker’s wife 
saw him through the window, but she 
got to the door too late. 

Then he approached the chief hotel of 
the town. During three seasons of the 
year there was always a row of chairs 
to the left of the door, occupied by 
G. A. R. men, spinning (and sometimes 
weaving) their war yarns. They always 
sat with their chairs tipped back and 
their hats slouched forward. On this 
morning, as Harold swam into their 
ken, they all, as with one motion, 
brought down the free legs of their 
chairs, and most of them pushed back 
their hats. Being old, they did not catch 
their breath until Harold had _ well 
passed. 

It was otherwise in the barber shop on 
the corner. Three of the prominent citi- 
zens of the town were being shaved, and 
several others were waiting their turns. 
As Harold approached, the head barber 
stopped his work, gasped, and leaned 
for support on his customer’s head. The 
second barber and his man leaped for 
the window. A waiting customer, stand- 
ing in the doorway, said huskily: 

“It is/ It’s young Leg o’ Lamb, fel- 
lows !” . 

Harold passed on imperturbably. The 
pert boy who carried telegraph messages 
approached him, and wheeling, turned 
backward and ran the length of the 
street, calling people to the windows. 

And so, as Harold proceeded, grocer- 
ies and meat markets, jewelry and sta- 
tionery shops, florists and undertakers, 
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the bank where he would be working the 
next week, and the post office—the win- 
dows of one and all became full of peo- 
ple who knew him. And Harold smiled 
pleasantly and lifted his hat where need 
was, and went on, always imperturbably. 
The only time he let the rabble affect 
him was when Bud Henderson flung 
himself half out of the window of the 
Electric Light Building in a mad pas- 
sion to see; Harold felt glad he had 
just passed out of Bud’s range of vision. 

At the end he had the crowning joy 
of meeting Flossie Harlowe, and seeing 
either that she did not know him, or 
else that she, like Elsie, was stunned 
into speechlessness. Ah! it was glorious; 
Harold had tasted first blood. 

All the same, he came home by a back 
street. It was one thing to taste first 
blood and another to gorge yourself on 
it. 

Still, by the evening Harold was ready 
for second blood—attendance at Flos- 
sie’s birthday party. Elsie said she had 
a headache and couldn’t go. Harold 
looked at her with pitying comprehen- 
sion. What a coward poor Elsie was! 


AT supper parties in the home town 
4 


the men dressed informally. It was 
only to a real ball that they wore even- 
ing clothes. But Harold boldly donned 
his dinner jacket. He hesitated over the 
silk hat and then put it back into the 
box ; a man ought to have a little mercy 
on old friends! Leaving Elsie on the 
library sofa in apprehensive misery, he 
strode down the middle of the street to 
the Harlowe house. As he had intended, 
he was the last man to arrive. He came 
into the Harlowe living-room and bowed 
over his hostess’ hand. Mrs. Harlowe 
was a sweet but frank woman, who al- 
ways said whatever came into her head. 

“Why, Harrie,” she remarked, “‘you’ve 
got ‘on your best clothes. You needn’t 
have dressed up for this little party.” 

“I got into the habit of wearing a 
dinner jacket when I was visiting my 
friend Douglas in New York,” he said. 

Douglas was a happy invention. 

“I wonder if your friend Mr. Douglas 
knows Flossie’s friends the Richard- 
sons,” Mrs. Harlowe said. 


“Perhaps; doubtless they both live on 
the proper side of the Park,” Harold 
replied. 

Every word he said had been heard, 
and his air of simple sophistication had 
not gone unremarked. Harold was, for 
the moment, no background figure. With 
bows and slow, well-bred smiles he made 
his way to pretty, piquant Flossie and 
offered her birthday greetings. Ordi- 
narily Flossie was self-possessed, but 
now her pansy-brown eyes were fixed on 
Harold with a magnetized stare, and for 
his compliments she could only manage 
an incoherent murmur. 

He was quite aware that he was the 
cynosure of every eye. It was a new 
sensation for him, but he assumed a 
bland unconsciousness, which not 
without the power of inducing a sense of 
irritation in those who watched him. 
One of the spectators felt more than 
irritation—Bud Henderson, who, until 
Harold entered, had been quite the domi- 
nating figure in the room. He was big 
and dark, with strongly marked features ; 
his good-humored eyes were aggressive, 
his whole manner advertised superiority. 

Bud now lounged over to Harold to 
show that he wasn’t going to stand any 
nonsense, and said: 

“Hello, Leg o’ Lamb! Your birthday 
too, aint it? I just guess he wasn’t wear- 
ing glasses twenty-two years ago to-day, 
was he, Mrs. Harlowe?” 

Harold’s kind friends proceeded, as 
was their annual custom, to watch his 
baiting. 

“Indeed he wasn’t,” Mrs. Harlowe 
said ; “he was wearing nothing till I put 
it on him, and plenty of trouble I had, 
I can tell you, with those aimless limbs 
of his.” 

Generally at this point Harold either 
blushingly retreated to a corner, or 
changed the conversation to Mrs. Har- 
lowe’s rheumatism. But now he said: 

“You’ve held a good many of us on 
your knee, haven’t you, Mrs. Harlowe? 
Bud here, for instance ?” 

As Harold spoke, he deftly abstracted 
a small rose from a bouquet Flossie was 
holding. 

“Bud? Bless you, yes! If I had a 
dollar for every time I put Bud in and 


was 
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out of his clothes, I could take Flossie 
to Europe. Always roaring, he was—a 
big steamboat voice out of the prettiest 
little mouth in the world.” 

“More of a bud then than he is now,” 
Harold said, and he looked significantly 
at his tiny rose and then at Bud’s face, 
and smiled as if something were amusing 
him. 

A wave of laughter rolled upon Bud. 
His friends acted just as they would 
have, if ten years had been subtracted 
from the life of each. They chose to 
forget that “Bud” was short for 
“brother,” and now that the absurdity of 
his nickname had been brought home to 
them, they assumed the belief that this 
great black and ruddy creature had been 
named for his resemblance to a rose. 
Some one began to sing “Precious little 
floweret,” and Bud, with an effort, 
smiled. Harold’s little lion-core ex- 
panded ; he had scored. No one would 
mention his glasses for a few moments. 

“Were you sorry to leave your friend 
Mr. Douglas and return to our back- 
woods place?” Flossy asked him, half 
impressed, half sarcastic. 

“Ah, no; I don’t think so—quite,” 
Harold said. 

And he knew by Flossie’s face he had 
scored again. 


ALTHOUGH Harold had been the 

last man to arrive, one more girl 
was expected. He had known that from 
the anxious glances Mrs. Harlowe had 
been casting, first at the door, and then 
up the staircase. 


Then down the staircase floated a 
gracious blonde presence. Although the 
Harlowe birthday party was always in- 
formal, this vision was clothed in an 
evening dress which Harold was certain 
came from a Fifth Avenue shop. She 
wore her hair in the very latest style— 
a style a bit too mature for her years. 
As she spoke to Mrs. Harlowe, there was 
a little stir among the group. When the 
vision floated over to Flossie and offered 
felicitations, Harold was still wondering 
who she was. Then she said to him: 

“Harold Lambert, you needn’t pretend 
you’ve forgotten me, just because I’ve 
grown up since we saw each other!” 


Then he knew her. Two years ago she 
had been long-legged Caroline Walton, 
daughter of his employer. Now she was 
—oh, “grown up” did not adequately 
describe her. Harold remembered: she 
had gone to a fashionable New York 
boarding school; the next summer she 
had sailed with her parents to Europe 
and had not come home. During the 
second year, she had returned for the 
Christmas holidays, but he had been ill 
with “grippe” and had not seen her, 
though he recollected hearing Elsie say 
that Caroline was putting on airs. Put- 
ting on airs! This lovely creature! At 
least, Harold thought, she was getting 
it across, and that without the aid of eye- 
glasses. 

They shook hands and the vision be- 
gan-to talk to him. Presently Harold re- 
alized that she was talking to him as an 
equal, and not only that but as one who, 
like herself, was a bit apart from the 
others. The magical eyeglasses ! 

Mrs. Harlowe led the way to the 
dining-room. Caroline walked with 
Flossie, their arms entwined, and Harold 
heard snatches of their whispered talk, 
chiefly Caroline’s: 

“Eyeglasses silly! Not at all! Latest 
thing—only boy in this town with an 
atom of style. No need to be a thousand 
years behind the times because we’re not 
New York.” 

Harold’s eyeglasses misted with his 
emotions. Here was appreciation, and 
from one who knew. He could meet, 
now, whatever came from the rest of 
them. 

It was a buffet supper, and people 
found their own partners. As it was 
Flossie’s party, Bud Henderson, by right 
of his superior charms, won her. Ordi- 
narily, Harold would not have dreamed 
of expecting to sit by Flossie or Caroline. 
It was his practice to. stand in the back- 
ground until the other young men had 
their partners, and. then to take the girl 
who was left ; she never seemed particu- 
larly grateful to him, either! Now he 
made a bold dash for Caroline. Flossie 
said afterwards that Caroline flew for 
him. At any rate, they were soon seated 
together, rather careless as to their com- 
panions on either side. 
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T is said that even the greatest warrior 
of the modern world made some tac- 
tical errors when he began his campaign 
of conquest; so that Harold may per- 
haps be forgiven for his blunder in not 
attempting to sit by Flossie. While 
Flossie had never overtly recognized it, 
or secretly prized it, she did know that 
Harold Lambert had long nourished for 
her a hopeless devotion. When he ap- 


peared in his new glasses, she had not 
quite known how to take him, and she 
was waiting to feel the trend of opinion 
before she declared herself. Flossie was 
one of the cautious and generally lucky 
legion who stand by the majority. She 
had been impressed, after Harold had 
spoken to her, and would probably have 
become a leader of the sentiment in favor 
of. him, had not Caroline, so to speak, 
put her oar in. 

Flossie, sitting silent beside the 
equally silent Bud, cast a look of meas- 
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ured disapprobation upon Harold and 
Caroline. She certainly was not going 
to have Caroline Walton coming back 
and thinking she could run things. Just 
because. she had been for two years in 
an expensive New York finishing school, 
she need not think she could patronize 
other people. Who was she, to say that 
Harold Lambert was the only man in 
town fit to look at? Why, yesterday no- 
bedy looked at Harold Lambert, and 
there was no reason for doing it to-day, 
just because Caroline tried to make a 
fashion of it. Caroline pretending to be 


There would be no returning 

by a sheltered back street, Har- 

old knew; he turned and the 
crowd turned with him. When he was re- 
passing the Walton house, a car came down 
the driveway. Caroline Walton drove it. 


impressed by Harold Lambert, indeed! 
The pair of them thought that a little 
taste of New York made them too good 
for the crowd! Well, they’d see! 

“What’s the matter, Flossie?’ Bud 
said at last. “Have you swallowed your 
voice ?” 

“Oh, nothing,” she returned, attack- 
ing her oyster paté; “I was just think- 
ing.” 

“T’m thinking we’ve had about enough 
of Harold Lambert’s monkey-shines,” 
Bud said, threateningly. 
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“T suppose he’s got a right to make 
himself ridiculous if he wants to,” re- 
marked Flossie tentatively. 

“Maybe he has, but he’s got no right 
to try to patronize us, and I’m not going 
to stand for it,” Bud said. “When we 
want clown-work from little Harrie Leg 
o’ Lamb, we'll ask for it.” 

Harold heard his name. 

“Speak to nfe, Rosebud?” he called, 
tilting his head up so that the eyeglasses 
stood at a superior angle. 

“Not yet, but soon,” returned Bud, 
darkly. 

“Honored, I’m sure,’ Harold 
with his best county family accent. 


said 


“I’m going to snuff him out,” Bud 
said to Flossie. 

In Bud, Flossie felt she had a safe 
leader. He was right: Harold Lambert 
must be shown his place. 

“Yes, I suppose we’ve got to teach 
him a lesson,” she said, “but we mustn’t 
be too hard on him, Bud. Promise me 
not to be too hard.” 

“Just hard enough to erase him, that’s 
all.” Bud said. 

Meantime, Harold was getting on 
famously with Caroline. He found out 
that, since she had arrived from New 
York only the day before, she had not 


yet been asked by anyone to go to the 
theater the next night—to see a play— 
the first in town for three weeks—which 
had held the stage on Broadway two 
seasons before. Of course they had both 
seen it in New York—of course, of 
course ; but it would be rather good fun 
to go again; really, one ought to assist 
in any effort to bring good things to the 
town. 

When he had escorted Caroline home, 
Harold betook himself to his mother’s 
home with his young soul singing brave 


She ignored the populace, and called to 
Herold with obvious invitaticn in her 
voice. “Good-morning, Harold!” She 
stopped the car, and as he walked up the 
drive-way she opened the door. “Get 
in, Harold,” she said. 


and joyous carols. Elsie, hearing him 
enter with a.firm footstep, rose from her 
bed and put her head outside her door. 

“Well, they can’t have made such 
dreadful fun of you, or you’d be sneak- 
ing in the back way,” she said with true 
sisterly frankness. 

“T don’t understand you,” replied 
Harold. “I trust your headache is 
better !” 

Entering his own room, he smiled 
loftily. “I guess she knows I put -it 
over,” he murmured. He polished the 
glasses carefully and surveyed himself 
with a final sigh of satisfaction. 


* 
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HEN Harold and Caroline went up 

the center aisle of the theater, the 
voices of their friends were hushed. 
Both were in evening dress; Caroline’s 
head was bare, and the bold Harold 
carried a silk hat. There could-be no 
doubt of it; he was making no attempt 
whatever to conceal it. It was almost 
as prominent as his glasses. Flossie and 
Bud Henderson, in seats two rows be- 
hind those Harold had got, stared at the 
hat incredulously. This was too much! 

“For her to dress like that here! It’s 
sickening !”’ cried Flossie. 

“Too much of this young man’s doings 
is quite enough for me,” Bud said. “I'll 
put the rollers under him not a day later 
than to-morrow.” j 

The next morning, at about half-past 
ten, Harold utilized the last stretch of 
his vacation in the daily walk which had 
become so familiar. He had passed the 
hotel, and reached the baker’s shop, 
when out of the latter darted the young 
but far from inexperienced lad who car- 
ried messages from the telegraph office. 
He wore a pair of enormous motor- 
goggles strapped on his impudent face, 
and perched on top of his cap were the 
battered remnants of a silk top-hat. This 
young imp preceded Harold, sometimes 
facing him and sometimes facing the 
growing crowd of spectators, but in- 
variably making the most of a not incon- 
siderable talent for caricature. 

At first Harold quailed; but it was 
only the timid husk of himself that felf 
the ridicule. The bold inner spirit re- 
inforced itself by a squint at the black 
rims of his eyeglasses. And Harold said 
to himself: “Ah, the poor little yokel! I 
must feel above his quaint antics. I do 
feel above them—quite.” 

Thus assuring himself, he was the 
better able to meet the face of Ah Sing, 
returning from delivering laundry. Ah 
Sing wore a pair of big glasses with 
white ivory rims. Harold recognized 
them; when he was a child he had seen 
them perched upon the nose of Bud 
Henderson’s great-aunt. Harold had to 
repeat fo himself that he did not mind 
what use a cheap buffoon might make of 
a half-witted child and a stupid Oriental. 
No sooner had he told himself that 


than a wild yell from the road greeted 
him. A young Hercules in charge of a 
butcher wagon was driving close to the 
curb, wearing motor-goggles, and crying 
at intervals: . 

“Way for his royal nibs! Hear ye: 
Way for his royal nibs!” 

Following him was a derisive school- 
boy driving a grocery wagon. He also 
wore motor-goggles, and*in his left hand 
he carried a stuffed owl, against whose 
staring eyes he occasionally pressed his 
own goggles. Harold could have ig- 
nored these tormentors, inwardly as well 
as outwardly, but he had to reckon with 
the spectators. His townsfolk were lean- 
ing over the arena with their thumbs 
down, thirsting for his blood. Had he 
let himself see them, there were grins in 
plenty, merely joyous or malicious. Had 
he let himself hear them, there were 
speeches enough made to him. With a 
spirit that at first shrank, Harold walked 
on, asking himself why he had ever ex- 
changed his happy state of inconspicu- 
ousness for this public ridicule. Harold 
knew that ridicyle was almost as blasting 
as crime. Ah well, he was either too 
cowardly or too brave, he didn’t know 
which, to endure ridicule; he had just 
got to come out on top. 

So, concentrating all his essence on his 
eyeglasses, he walked on, with leisurely 
gait, his head up, a faint smile on his 
lips. He did not refuse to look at the 
people he knew; he smiled at them, and 
through them, but remotely, like one 
who is distinctly uninterested, and yet 
slightly amused — for the sake of not 
being impolite. It was the heir-apparent 
taking his way through the populace— 
the crude populace which must be per- 
mitted its childish diversions. “No- 
blesse oblige ;’ and Harold obliged, his 
spirit growing more valiant, if more 
weary, with every step. The full length 
of the street he walked, the messenger- 
boy preceding him, and the two drivers 
acting as road-escorts. 

There would be no returning by a 
sheltered back street, Harold knew; he 
must turn and do it all over again. He 
went on past the Walton house, and the 
Harlowe house. Then he turned, and his 
escort and such of the crowd as. re- 
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mained, turned with him. When he was 
repassing the Walton house, a car came 
down the driveway. Caroline Walton 
drove it. She ignored the populace, and 
called to Harold with obvious invitation 
in her voice. 

“Good-morning, Harold!” 

She stopped the car, and as he walked 
up the driveway, she opened the door. 

“Get in, Harold,” she said. 

He mounted beside her. On his face 
was fixed his faint, amused smile, but his 
tongue was paralyzed. 

Caroline started the car, and drove 
slowly into the street, looking with a 
cool, bored smile at the spectators. All 
down Main Street she drove, and only 
twice she spoke. 

“I’m housekeeper in our family just 
now, and I think I’ll stop dealing with 
the butcher and grocer whose wagons 
seem to be driven by larking lunatics. 
Also, it was Father who got the chief 
telegrapher his position.” 

“If you please, Caroline,” Harold 
said, “I’d rather play this alone. I don’t 
want any fair damsel to rescue me. 
Promise me you wont speak to your 
butcher and grocer and telegrapher.” 

“T promise,” Caroline said. 

But not wishing to give up her plan 
entirely, she spoke to the drivers of the 
wagons, and to the messenger-boy, and 
told them what she had proposed to do, 
and how Harold had dissuaded her. The 
result was that the next morning Bud 
Henderson became aware that his emis- 
saries were not wearing their motor- 
goggles, and got no satisfactory reply 
to his questions. A secondary result was 

‘that the report spread over town that 
Caroline Walton was madly in love with 
Harold Lambert. Bud himself carried 
the report to Flossie Harlowe. 

“She must be crazy, or else she’s guy- 
ing him,” Bud remarked. 

“Maybe, but there must be more in 
Harold Lambert than we thought,” 
Flossie said. 

“Bluff, that’s all.” 

“Bluff’s something, I suppose. Any- 
way, you were not able to make much 
impression on him with your schemes.” 

“T’m not through yet,” Bud said, net 
tled. 


“T don’t know why it is,” said Flossie 
plaintively, ‘but I just can’t bear the 
sight of those glasses. I’d like to snatch 
them off his face and stamp on them!” 
“Maybe if you asked him to give them 
u ” 

“Show him that they annoy me? And 
ask a favor of him? Not I! Besides, it 
wasn’t I,” she said, “who was going to 
snuff him out and erase him, and I don’t 
know what else!” 

“T’m not through with him yet, I’ve 
told you. I wont stand this nonsense! 
Wait, and you'll see!” 

Flossie intimated with none too much 
delicacy that she expected that waiting 
would be her lot, and Bud shortened his 
call in bad humor. He was angry at her 
and Harold; she was angry at him and 
Harold and Caroline. But higher than 
her anger rose her curiosity. Could it be 
that they had all been mistaken in Har- 
old? Was he like heroes she had read 
of, quiet and retiring, concealing noble 
qualities till some gentle but penetrating 
feminine eye discovered them, and led 
them out to public view? And, if so, 
had she let Caroline Walton’s eye get 
ahead of her own? Though Flossie liked 
to be on the safe side, she would have 
enjoyed the fame of being a discoverer. 


AROLD went to bed that night with 
a sinking knowledge that his vaca- 
tion was over and that on the morrow he 
must take his black-rimmed glasses to 
the bank and be stared at behind his 
cage. He had no doubt that Bud Hen- 
derson would make some ridiculing use 
of that cage. Sighing and restless, he at 
last fell asleep. 

Something after midnight, a slight 
sound awoke him. His first impulse was 
to feel under the pillow and find his 
glasses, which he set upon his nose. 
Then he glanced over at the window. 
Its faint, gray square was broken by a 
black, cautiously moving bulk. Some 
one was entering. Now was Harold’s 
chance to live out some of the adventure 
stories he liked to write! Besides, the 
glasses on his nose had wrought their 
spell and brought out his bravery. 

Harold slipped his hand under his 
pillow a second time, and seized the re- 
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The figure made a step backward. 
“Hands up, I tell you!” Harold 
said. “I don’t want to 
mess up the floor, but 

I will if you—” 

The hands went up. 

Harold silently — sur- 

veyed the masked man 
who stood before him, 
scrutinizing every detail 
of the figure and hands. 
A slow, faint grimace 
caused the ribbon of his 
eyeglasses to quiver 
slightly. Then he 
said: 

‘*Keep your 
hands up, and back 
to the wall.” 

The man, 
under 
Harold’s 

direc- 
tion, 
backed till he 
stood beside the writing- 
table. Then Harold, still 
covering him, knocked sharply 
with his left hand against the 
wall. After a time, Elsie’s sleepy 
voice said: 
“Um—uh !” 
“Elsie, come here!” 
The partitions in the Lambert 
house were not sound-proof. 
Elsie’s bed creaked, and then 
her voice said again: “What is 
it, Harold? Are you sick?” 
“Never felt so well in my life, 
but I want you to come in here. 
Now, wait a moment! Take. 
down your curl-papers, and put on 
a kimono, and don’t scream. Mind 
you don’t scream, above all!” 

There was an incoherent murmur 

from the other side of the wall. The 
ey ae weer gee hands of the intruder wavered. 
screamed softly when she revealed ‘Keep ‘em up, I tell you!” Harold 
the shamefaced countenance of Bud Henderson. said. “This pistol’s loaded, and I’d just 
as soon shoot; I’d rather, really!” 

Elsie entered, with curly, disheveled 

hair, and wearing her best kimono. At 
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volver he always kept there. Then, just 
as the entering figure had got its quiet 


feet on the floor, Harold sat up in bed, the sight of her brother holding at bay 
and said deeply, as he snapped on the a masked man, she uttered a smothered 


electric light: shriek. 
“What did I tell you?” Harold said 


“Hands up, or I fire!” 
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disgustedly. “You’d like Mother to come up and add to the 


occasion, wouldn’t you?” 


“T—I’m all right,” whispered Elsie. “Do you want m« 


to telephone the police?” 


“Maybe, but first I want you to frisk him.” 
“What's ‘frisk?’” she asked. Poor Elsie had not read 


adventure stories. 


“Feel in his pockets and around generally, and. see 


if he has a revolver.” 
“Oh—I couldn’t!” she cried. 


“Well, then, cover him with this revolver.” 


“Oh—I’d rather search him!” 


“All right; it’s easy! He wont dare stir.” 
Elsie felt gingerly in the prisoner’s pockets. 


“His armholes, too,” directed Harold. 

“He’s not got a thing,” Elsie 
said ; ‘‘maybe it’s the poor fellows; @—=4 
first offense.” 

“Il guess he’s a rank amateur, fast 
enough,” Harold said. ‘All right, thief ! 
Sit down and write what I teli you. 
Elsie, you look on the shelf of my closet 
and get out that big red box and bring 
it to me.” 

The intruder sat down, picked up a 
pen, and drew a pad of paper towards 
him. While Elsie got the red box, Har- 
old dictated : 

“T solemnly swear that within three 
days from this Sunday, June the nine- 
teenth, I will begin to wear a pair of 
spectacles with tortoise-shell rims.” 

The prisoner hesitated. ‘Go on,” 
Harold said, “—little whim of mine 
about the spectacles !”’ 

The man wrote, but hesitatingly, as 
one who does not quite know where he 
is being led, nor whether he will submit 
to the leading. 

“All right,” Harold said. “Elsie, get 
that paper, and put it in my top drawer, 
and tock it, and stick the key somewhere 
in your room.” 

Elsie obliged him ; when she returned, 
he said: 

“Take off the thief’s mask!” The in- 
truder made a movement of protest. 
“T’ve got you covered, remember,” Har- 
old added. 

Elsie removed the mask, and screamed 
softly when she revealed the shamefaced 
countenance of Bud Henderson. 

“Joke,” muttered Bud. “I 
wanted to hook your glasses!” 

“So’s this a joke,” said Harold cheer- 


just 


-)* 


“Take off the thief’s 

mask!” The intruder made a 
movement of protest. “I've 
got you covered, remember,” 


Harold added. 


fully. “I knew you by your crooked little 
finger ; you ought to wear gloves on such 
expeditions. Keep.your hands up, please.” 

“Say, this is carrying a joke too far,” 
blurted Bud. 

“People might think so,” Harold 
agreed. “Now, Elsie, just one more job, 
and then you can go back to bed. Open 
that red box, get out the things, and 
make a flashlight picture of us!” 

“No!” Bud said, and made a dash for 
the window. Harold neatly tripped him. 
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“Don’t fall so heavily,” he admon- 
ished him ; “you'll wake Mother!” Then 
his light tone changed. “Bud Hender- 
son, I’ve got you where I want you, and 
upon my soul, I'll shoot through your 
arm if you den’t do as I tell you! I can 
shoot. and you know it!” 

Bud rose under the glare of Harold’s 
black-rimmed eyes and lifted his hands. 
Elsie took the flashlight picture and re- 
treated to her own room. 

“T guess you'll wear those glasses, 
Bud,” Harold said. “I’ll show you out,” 
he added politely. “You go ahead, so I 
can keep you covered.” 

Bud retreated downstairs, Harold 
close behind. Bud let himself out and 
Harold locked the door upon him. 
Hle went upstairs, still with his faint, 
amused smile. Elsie was standing in 
her doorway, looking at him with fond 
admiraticn. 

“Well!” she said. 
words failed her. 

“Rank amateur!” said Harold lightly. 
“T’ve felt for some months that some- 
body would have to teach him a lesson.” 

“I’m proud of you,” said Elsie trem- 
ulously, “and it was sweet of you to re- 
member about the curl-papers!’’ She 
tried to embrace him. 

“Go to bed, child,” said 
neatly evading her. 


“Well!” 


Harold, 


WO weeks later Harold was walking 

towards church. A good many of 
the young men going thither wore glasses 
with tortoise-shell rims or black rims. 
Ten days before, Bud Henderson had 
appeared in brown-rimmed spectacles, 
and had turned a: stolid face to all ques- 
tioning and teasings. Particularly he 
had resisted the bombardment of Flossie, 
and they were no longer on terms of 
friendship. Bud’s surrender had caused 
a reaction in favor of the new style of 
glasses. 

“I bet he thinks he set the style, 
really,” reflected Harold, “but what has 
he been but my pawn?” 


And then 


He met Caroline Walton, walking 
home from Sunday school. 

“I’m cutting church,” she said, ‘for 
I want to make that fudge for us to- 
night while the range is hot and I can 
hoil the stuff slowly.” 

“T’ll be on hand if I can walk,” Har- 
old said. 

In the churchyard he caught up with 
Flossie Harlowe. For over two weeks 
she had refused to speak to him. Now 
she said, as one greeting a dear friend 
after absence: 

“Why, good-morning, Harold; where 
have you been keeping yourself lately?” 

“Tn town, Flossie.” 

“Well, I haven’t seen you.” 

“T’ve passed you several times. Maybe 
you'd better take to glasses!” 

Flossie gasped ; then she said bravely: 

“Tf I need them, Harold, I will, and 
I’]l get black rims like yours. I’m— 
sorry, Harold.” 

“That’s all right, Flossie.” 

“Why don’t you come to see us any 
more?” Flossie asked. “Can’t you come 
to-night ?” 

“T’ve an engagement,” Harold said, 
with a shade of regret in his voice, which 
encouraged Flossie to say: 

“This afternoon, then?” 

“T’ll be delighted.” 

Harold walked after her into the 
church, with his mind on things far re- 
moved from the church service. A 
month before, he had been “Leg 0’ 
Lamb,” “little Harrie Lambert,” whom 
none of the girls noticed. Now his sister 
ate out of his hand, and the two most 
popular girls in town contended for his 
favor, while the young men accorded 
him respect and even deference. And 
all because he had had an idea, and the 
courage to carry it out! He had tri- 
umphed exceedingly, and why should he 
not go on triumphing? Was he to be 
content merely with what he had so far 
accomplished ? 

“Ah, no; I don’t think so—quite,” 
said Harold. 


Do you remember Harold’s reference to his friend Douglas at the party? Harold forgot 
it, but it was destined to cause trouble. Read ‘‘My Friend Douglas,’’ 
the second story in Mrs. Warren’s delightful series, in the Decem- 
ber Red Book Magazine, on the news-stands, November 23rd. 

















UPERT HUGHES, forceful 
writer of life as it is lived to- 
day in this country, is giving, 
in. “The Thirteenth Com- 
mandment,” a brilliant pic- 
ture of the average American 

spending his last dollar—or going in- 
to debt—to procure the luxuries of mil- 
lionaires. The salaried man rides in 
taxicabs. He throws princely tips to 
waiters. He gives dinners at the most 
expensive hotels. He buys boxes at the 
theater. And his women folk demand 
the expensive costumes such occasions 
require. 

Daphne Kip, who belongs to a repre- 
sentative American family, straining to 
make appearances, is the heroine. She 
is a fresh, April-day sort of girl, who 
must have her electric car and the things 
that go with it because “other people” 
do. And Clay Wimburn, her lover, who 
has a good position with a New York 
house and a “bright future,” goes into 
debt to buy Daphne’s engagement ring. 

The Kips live in Clev eland. So 
Daphne must buy her trousseau in New 
York. Her father puts 


entertaining a party of theatrical peo- 
ple. His munificence and interest in her 
give the final touches of glamour for 
Daphne. She wants a certain seat over- 
looking the Hudson. Wimburn tips the 
head waiter five dollars to get it and 
then orders a delightful supper of which 
melon is a part. When the check comes, 
he is staggered. They have given him 
melon that -has cost seventy-five cents 
the portion more than the kind he or- 
dered. He cannot tip the waiter. 
Daphne is near tears at the scene. 


UTSIDE, Wimburn finds that he has 

not even carfare left. They must 
walk the four miles or so to the Kip 
apartment. In his embarrassment he 
lets Daphne know that his bank account 
is also wiped out. Daphne, w hile bravely 
trying to bear up, is sick as she sees 
stretching out before her the kind of 
penny-fighting existence she always has 
hated so in her own home. 

Finally arrived at the apartment, Bay- 
ard Kip himself opens the door. Daphne 
and Wimburn had supposed Bayard and 
Leila still to be in 
Europe, and are 





a second mortgage on 





the last bit of prop- 
erty not already 
doubly borrowed on, 
to furnish the money, 
and Daphne and her 
mother fare forth to 
spend and be enter- 
tained by young Wim- 


burn. They live in the 


expensive apartment 
of Bayard Kip, 
Daphne’s___ brother, 
while in New York, as 


New 
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amazed to see them 
here. 

“Money gave out, 
so we had to come 
home,” laughs Kip. 
“What’s the good 
word?” 

“Lend me five dol- 
lars,” answers Wim- 
burn. 

The next morning 
at breakfast Daphne 
sees the funeral of a 














Bayard is in Europe 
on a honeymoon with 
his beautiful bride Leila, whom he has 
won in a race with Tom Duane, wealthy 
New York clubman. 


APHNE is enchanted with the apart- 
ment and her stay. Wimburn lunches 

her and dines her at the finest hotels, 
gives theater parties, and they motor 
everywhere. It is not till the delighted 
girl suggests they look for an apartment 
like her brother’s that she gets the first 
peep at the modern enemy of love. 
Wimburn lets her understand that 
twenty-five hundred a year for lodging 
is beyond him. Daphne is perplexed and 
Wimburn unhappy. So they adopt the 
usual way of 1915 lovers, and put off an 
understanding of their financial condition. 
Wimburn takes Daphne to supper at 
the Claremont after the theater one 
night. It is two days to his pay-day, and 
he figures he can just make it. Daphne 
is charmed with the country-club effect 
of the famous little inn in the heart of 
the city of stone. Tom Duane is there 


modern honeymoon. 
Her brother reads the 
newspaper and is eager to rush to his of- 
fice. His wife finds herself only a little 
piece of his world after his fervid protes- 
tations that she is everything to him. The 
spectacle does not tend to make Daphne 
forget the evening before. 

Leila now takes a hand at Daphne’s 
trousseau. The things she plans will cost 
three thousand dollars. Daphne and 
Mrs. Kip are aghast. The three go to 
shop for simpler things. Leila and 
Daphne find “gowns just made for them” 
at two hundred and seventy-five dollars 
each. Leila has both charged to her hus- 
band. That night Bayard Kip goes into 
a frenzy of anger at their extravagance. 
His outburst opens Daphne’s eyes still 
further. She turns on him and tells him 
she will not only send the gown back 
but that she will never again take any- 
thing from any man. And when Wim- 
burn comes, she hands him his ring. 

“What have I done?” he asks. 

“Nothing. Neither have I. But I’m 
going to do something,” answers Daphne. 
































EILA KIP, whose first lesson from 
marriage was: “When home-life 
grows dull, I can always stir the fire by 
buying something we can’t afford. I 
shall be scolded, then kissed and treated 
with awe. If we do not quarrel, we 
miss the rapture of making up.” o6 




















CHAPTER XVI 


[TILTED and jolted have no 
kinship in origin, but they 
arrive at the same conclusion. 
Clay Wimburn was both, and 
bewildered as well. 

He did not realize how bewildered he 
was until he was out on the street and 
walking toward his bachelor lodgings. 
His engagement ring had been returned 
to him, his marriage indefinitely post- 
poned, abruptly, after the bride-not-to- 
be had begun to compile her trousseau, 
after the wedding announcements had 
been ordered with the date neatly and 
ironically engraved in steel. 

And the bride’s one given reason for 
this jilt was that she loved her victim too 
well to marry him! The pavement under 
his feet seemed to misbehave like the 
comic sidewalks at Coney Island. 

Clay could find no _ reason for 
Daphne’s cruelty, except the fact that 
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she had had to walk several miles home 
on high-heeled shoes, because he hap- 
pened to lack cab-fare. But this theory 
would accuse Daphne of being mer- 
cenary. And how could: an angel be 
avaricious ? 

If he had known that at this very mo- 
ment she was hunting for the telephone 
number of that endowed bachelor, Tom 
Duane, Clay would have been convinced 
that Daphne was not an angel at all, 
or at best a fallen one. He would have 
said that avarice was one of her chief 
characteristics. 

He could neither know nor suspect 
these things, however. He was suffi- 
ciently bankrupt of hope as it was. 

But Daphne failed to run Duane to 
earth in the telephone book. She was at 
a loss for another source of direction. 
She was new to New York and did not 
know how to set out on such a pursuit. 
She could have learned from Bayard or 
Leila, but they were the last people on 
earth she wanted to take into her con- 
fidence. 

She went to her room, and found her 
mother there, dismally engaged in writ- 
ing a letter to her father; breaking to 
him the dreadful news that the trousseau 
was to cost far more for far less. She 
was demanding extra money at once. 
Mrs. Kip did not like the job. She felt 
as wretched as a reformed pirate com- 
pelled to toast the soles of a poor old 
howling miser in order to compel him 
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to divulge the hiding place of his gold. 

Daphne saw how perfectly her mother 
was not enjoying her task and asked 
her: 

“What are you up to, Mamma? Writ- 
ing -your last testament?” 

Mrs. Kip groaned the explanation. 
Daphne smiled bitterly and said: 

“Rub it out and do it over again, 
Mamma. There isn’t going to be any 
trousseau. No wedding bells for me.” 

Mrs. Kip rolled large eyes in 
Daphne’s direction and looked deaf. 
Daphne held out her nude engagement- 
ring finger in proof that she and Clay 
were detrothed. 

“Good gracious!” was Mrs. Kip’s 
profane comment. ‘‘What under the liv- 
ing sun did you find out about him?” 

There was almost an eagerness in her 
curiosity. We all love to see our heroes 
reduced to common terms. 

Daphne smiled rebukingly. “Nothing, 
except that he’s the dearest boy on 
earth.” 

“Then why on earth did you give him 
back his ring?” 

“Because I’m too expensive for the 
poor boy.” 

“What are you going to do? Go back 
to Cleveland and tell, everybody that 
you're not going to get married after 
all this trouble?” 

“No, I’m not going back to Cleve- 
land, and I am going to get married— 
but later, much later.” 








DAPHNE KIP, who loved Clay 
Wimburn too well to transfer 
the burden of her up-keep from her 
father’s shoulders to his—and for her 
consideration got herself misunder- 
stood and almost disliked, besides set- 
ting her feet in a path checkered 
with pitfalls. cf of oS oO 




















“T hate conundrums,” said Mrs. Kip. 
“Better tell me the answer, for I wont 
guess. What are you really planning to 
do?” 

“T’m going to lend a hand,” said 
Daphne. “Do my share. Get a job and 
earn my board-and-keep.” 

“Heaven help us! You've gone 
crazy!’ Mrs. Kip exclaimed. “You come 
right home with me and let your father 
talk to you.” 

“And I’m not going to lean on Daddy 
any more, either.” Daphne spoke with 
fine dramatic energy, but Mrs. Kip 
clucked over her like an old hen. 

“I guess this trousseau business has 
made you sick. You get to bed and 
you'll feel better in the morning. I'll 
finish my letter.” 

She added, unbeknownst to Daphne, 
a postscript as long as the letter, con- 
tradicting all it had previously said and 
urging her husband to come East at once 
and take charge of his unruly daughter. 
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She dropped it in the mail-chute, and it 
fell into a bottomless pit along with her 
hopes. 


APHNE got to bed. She did feel 

better in the morning but not be- 
cause she had returned to her former 
mind. 

She woke early and from her window 
watched the sun roll up the curtain of 
the big shop. She gazed down at the 
gradual change of the street life as the 
tide of the populace turned from the ebb 
and began to flood back to the day’s 
work. She wanted to join that army. 
She wanted to have work to do. She 
wanted to have dealings with life, meet 
money on its own ground and earn what 
she spent. 

She was awake too soon. Only the 
humbler laborers were at large, the 
scouts and pioneers of the vanguard; 
the scrubwomen, office-openers, sawdust 
sprinklers and sidewalk sweepers. She 
grew impatient at the delay of the world 
to get up with her. But it would be 
hours before important New York was 
set going. It was only being wound up 
now. 

She was ready. It was the opportunity 
that was unready. The early bird was 
too early for the early worm, and 
shivered on the lonely branch. Finding 
herself premature, she lost her nerve and 
grew drowsy again. 

She began to nod lower and lower, 
and at length her brow reached the 
backs of her idle hands clasped on the 
ledge. Her mother, waking two hours 
later, missed her from her place in the 
bed and sitting up, bulkily made her out 
where Daphne slept at the window sill. 
The breeze swirled her loose hair humor- 
ously about her little head, and the 
creamy surface of her nape and 
shoulders gave no hint of the burdens 
she wanted to assume. 

Mrs. Kip rolled out and wrapped the 
chilled figure in a warm robe and tried 
to drag it back to bed. But Daphne 
woke and remembered, and thought with 
remorse of how sleep had _ betrayed 
her. 

She renewed her vows to conquer the 
world, and caroled while the bathtub 
filled. 


CHAPTER XVII 


—|APHNE and her mother were 
uneasy at the prospect of the 
breakfast encounter with the 
bridal couple. There had been 
a sense of strain the first morning. But 
now a bitter quarrel had intervened— 
that first ugly quarrel when the wedge 
of finance is driven between united 
hearts. 

Bayard and Leila, however, arrived at 
the table, all smiles, more amorous than 
ever. Instead of showing an impatient 
thirst for the morning news, Bayard left 
the papers folded. He conducted Leila 
to her chair as if she were a fragile in- 
valid and fetched her a cushion and 
fitted it into her back and kissed her on 
the top of her head. 

It was plain to the anxious eyes of 
Mrs. Kip and Daphne that Leila had 
emerged from the quarrel with all the 
loot, and aggravated power. 

She had taken advantage of her hus- 
band’s trust and abused his generosity 
recklessly, with no more evil motive in- 
deed than the wish to beautify herself 
in his honor, and yet with recklessness. 

He had made an uproar, then sub- 
sided into a beggar for her forgiveness. 
She had graciously pardoned him; the 
idol had accepted the worshiper back 
again, opened her altar to his sacrifices 
and admitted to her nostrils the savory 
smoke of his burnt money. 

It was not altogether Leila’s fault if 
the lesson she learned from the combat 
was this: 

“T ran my husband into debt without 
consulting him. His listless love woke 
from its torpor and enchanted me with 
a first-class demonstration of its energy. 
He stormed. I wept. He yielded. 
Apologized. Begged to be permitted to 
bring me some more nice things. Ergo, 
when home-life grows dull, I can always 
stir up the fire by buying something we 
can’t afford. When I want anything, I 
must get it. I shall be scolded, then 
kissed and treated with awe. If I hadn’t 
bought it, I shouldn’t have had it, nor 
the bonus that goes with it. If we had 
not quarreled, we should have missed the 
rapture of making up.” 

This is one of the first lessons that 
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certain sorts of husbands teach to cer- 
tain sorts of wives. 


AFTER the breakfast was set going 

with the usual ritual of “How many 
lumps in your coffee? Cream?” and the 
like, Leila beamed on Daphne. 

“It’s all fixed up, dear. Bayard has 
apologized for his little outburst last 
night and he thinks my Dutilh gown is 
stunning; so I’m going to keep it and 
you are to keep yours.” 

“No thanks,” said Daphne. 
goes back to-day.” 

Bayard interposed. “You’re going to 
keep it, honey, and you owe it to Leila.” 

Daphne winced at this last and at the 
conquered deprecation of Bayard’s 
manner. He groveled deeper still. 

“TI was a brute last night and I’m 
ashamed of myself. I want you all to 
come down to luncheon with me to-day, 
and. we'll have a love-feast and I’ll buy 
you each a little present as a peace offer- 
ing.” 

“Sorry, but I’ll be busy,” said Daphne. 
“T’ve got to get a job and a place to 
live.” 

“A jo-ob!” Bayard gasped. 

“A place to live?” Leila gasped 
then added with a noble effort at hos- 
pitality: “You are to live here, of 
course.” : 

‘But Daphne shook her head. 

“T couldn’t ruin your honeymoon any 
farther, and I couldn’t afford to live in 
such a costly apartment. I’ll have to 
- find something simple and cheap.” 

“Is Mother going to live with you?” 
said Bayard. 

“Of course not; she’s going back to 
Cleveland. She’s pining away for 
Papa.” 

Mrs. Kip’s objurgation, “The idea!” 
was drowned in Bayard’s demur: “But 
you can’t go about alone here—not in 
New York!” 

“Why not? Millions do.” 

“Oh, shopping and to the matinée, 
yes. But you can’t live alone. Who’s 
going to chaperon you?” 

“I’m not going to have any chaperon,” 
Daphne avowed. “I’m not going to be 
a silly matinée girl. I’m going in busi- 
ness. A business woman can’t start out 
with a guardian. I don’t see you taking 


“Mine 


Leila with you on all your business calls 
for fear some woman might steal you!” 

“What sort of business you going in 
for?” Bayard demanded, ignoring her 
irony. 

“I don’t know yet,” said Daphne. 
“I’ve got to look around. I wish I’d 
been taught a trade. I think every girl 
ought to be taught a trade.” 

“It’s not necessary to teach her the 
trade of upsetting men and business,” 
said Bayard. He heaped up difficulties 
and objections. Daphne met them all 
with airy confidence. She thought 
of how she would remind him of his 
words of discouragement on the not far 
distant day when she should be a great 
actress earning her fifty thousand dol- 
lars per year. For she had decided that 
she would be a great actress and earn at 
least that many dollars a year—perhaps 
more in good years. 

Bayard felt so confident of her failure 
that he could afford to be merciful. “If 
I can help you in any way, let me know,” 
he said. “It’s pretty nasty for a young 
girl wandering round this old town. 
You’ll bump into some tough characters, 
and you’ll be glad to have a hothe to go 
back to. That’s where a woman be- 
longs. But I don’t care what you tackle, 
so long as you’re not fool enough to try 
to go on the stage. I wont stand for 
that !” 

Daphne said nothing and said it with 
a kind of violent silence. Bayard sus- 
pected nothing. Leila and Mrs. Kip, 
however, both saw at once from 
Daphne’s expression that the stage was 
the one thing she had in mind. Neither 
of them spoke, lest Bayard be moved to 
an outbreak. 

He smiled tolerantly at Daphne and 
gave her a tolerant kiss on her flushed 
cheek. He kissed his mother and patted 
her on the back and smiled to reassure 
her. He kissed Leila many times and 
madly. 


HEN he had achieved this separa- 

tion and departed for his office, the 
waiter carried off the breakfast relics, 
and the three women were left alone in 
a completely feminine conclave. They 
faced life like three Norns: the old 
mother, the new wife and the deferred 
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The walls of the apartment were like sounding-boards, and the wounded souls of Bayard and Leila forgot discretion. 


nightgowns, listening and wonder- 
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ing what the outcome would be. 


They wrangled wildly well. 
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wife, each from her coign of disad- 
vantage. 

The two married women turned on the 
maiden with common resentment at her 
criticism of their establishments. They 
were married and dependent, and she 
claimed her independence. They were 
Tories and she an independent Whig. 
Mrs. Kip, Senior, spoke for Mrs. Kip, 
Junior. 

“Now, Daphne, tell us: what is this 
new foolishness all about ?” 

Daphne answered stoutly: “It’s not 
foolishness. It’s the first glimmer of 
sense I’ve ever had. I’m sick of the idea 
of always living on the money of some 
man, taking his charity or his extrav- 
agance. I’ve always been a drag on poor 
Daddy, and I was getfing ready to shift 
my weight over to poor Clay’s back. But 
I don’t think a woman ought to be de- 
pendent on a man—I think she ought 
to bear her share of the burden.” 

“As if she didn’t!” Mrs. Kip broke 
out. “As if the home weren’t just as 
much labor as the office.” 

“But it isn’t, Mamma, and you know 
it. It may have been once, but now- 
adays there’s nothing left for the wife 
to do. Her servants or,the machines do 
everything for her. And her husband 
pays for-the servants and the machines. 
I don’t think it’s fair. I think the wife 
ought to work just as much as the hus- 
band does. The work would keep her 
out of mischief and keep her happier, 
and the money would give the husband 
help and leisure.” 

Daphne’s proposal was about as pop- 
ular as a motion to unwater the stock 
would be at a railroad director’s meet- 
ing. It had a sacrilegious note like a 
proposal at a vestry meeting that a 
church should pay taxes on its property. 
Mrs. Kip shook her head in terror of 
this changeling of hers. 

Leila attacked her from another di- 
rection. ‘For goodness’ sake, Daphne, 
don’t lose your head. Don’t you imagine 
for a moment that a husband will be 
happier and love his wife better because 
she earns wages. The harder you work 
for men, the better they like—somebody 
else. The harder a man works for you, 
the better he likes you. Best of all he 
loves the woman who tries to break him.” 


Daphne’s answer was a snappy: 

“T don’t believe it! I’d despise a man 
that felt that way. I don’t want that 
kind of love.” 

Leila had the wisdom of the harem, 
the sultana craft that enslaves the master 
by submission, makes him prisoner while 
embracing his knees and praying for 
mercy. Mrs. Kip had the wisdom of the 
American household, the despotism of 
the good woman who shackles her hus- 
band with indignant virtues, and whacks 
his head with a precept whenever he 
lifts it up in pride. 

Daphne had the wisdom of the newest 
school which asks for comradeship, and 
a complementary equality ; and, demand- 
ing freedom, offers it as a fair ex- 
change. 

All three schools have their successes 
and their disasters. Daphne had seen 
only the defects of the older two. 


HE three women wrangled with wise 
saws and modern instances, and 

they were in a perilous state of dis- 
sension when the telephone rang. Leila 
answered it, and her outcries of indigna- 
tion alarmed Mrs. Kip and Daphne till 
they learned the cause. 

Bayard had called up to say that the 
luncheon party must be postponed. Out- 
rageous business had made another in- 
sidious attack on love. 

Leila came from the telephone in a 
state of desperation mitigated by a re- 
solve to go shopping. Mrs. Kip con- 
sented to go along—less to spend money 
than to safeguard her son’s interests as 
best she could and act as a brake on 
Leila’s extravagances. But Daphne had 
had enough of the shops. 

For the first time in her existence she 
was beginning to visualize all the fairy 
tissues on sale as the products of human 
labor paid for with wages and sold for 
other wages: pearls were drops of sweat, 
perfumes were the sighs of weary men, 
soft fabrics were the hard spinning of 
human silkworms. 

Bayard was even now racking his 
brains to accumulate what three women 
would be squandering. Millions of men 
were toiling for the funds that millions 
of women were dispersing. When 
Daphne translated exquisite things into 
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terms of wages and work, they did not 
look so exquisite. 

She was going to earn fifty thousand 
a year some day, but she supposed that 
at first she would earn very little. She 
would not have to begin like a starveling 
shop-girl on six dollars a week, but she 
would hardly earn more at first, she sup- 
posed, than, say, twenty-five dollars. 

Suddenly she began to make figures 
on a piece of paper. A little later she 
startled her mother and Leila with this 
enigmatic statement: 

“That silly little Dutilh frock cost two 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. At 
twenty-five dollars a week that means 
eleven weeks of hard work —eighty- 
eight performances with. nothing left 
over for food or lodging!” 

Leila, misunderstanding completely, 
objected: “But Bayard makes far more 
than twenty-five dollars a week, and he 
has a stack of stocks and bonds just 
rotting away in a safe deposit vault.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of Bayard,” said 
Daphne, but would explain no further. 

Her mother was genuinely alarmed 
about her. She saw all the symptoms of 
a fever with attendant delirium. She was 


encouraged by the signs of self-struggle 
when Daphne gave the dress a farewell 
view, caressed it, lifted it out, laid it 
across her body and looked down along 
herself, and marched in front of the 
full-length mirror in a closet door. 
Mrs. Kip unconsciously paraphrased 


Tennyson’s doleful lyric when she 
thought: “She must weep or she will 
die.” 

And at length the wholesome human 
tears came. Mrs. Kip laughed with re- 
lief as she sprang forward proffering a 
handkerchief. 

“Don’t cry on that dress, for heaven’s 
sake, or you can’t either wear it or re- 
turn it.” 

Daphne held the gown out of the 
reach of distilled salt-water and sighed 
with hopeful despair. “I wonder if 
Duitilh will take it back?” 

Leila winked at Mrs. Kip and said: 
“Not unless you buy something else in 
its place. Dressmakers are awfully sus- 
picious. So many women order a gown 
sent home and wear it to some affair and 
then return it. Of course Dutilh, know- 


ing me, would doubtless give you 
another dress to take its place, but—” 
“There never could be another to take 
its place,’ Daphne groaned, feeling the 
heroism slipping out of her system. 


PERHAPS there is no form that Satan 

takes oftener than that of a fashion- 
able gown. In that shape he offers 
women the conquest of the world. But 
Daphne resisted him and said to Leila, 
“Get thee behind me, Satan! I’m going 
to return this gown and let Dutilh give 
Bayard credit for it. I wont look at 
another gown till I can pay for it out 
of my own earnings. I’ll not get mar- 
ried till I can buy the rest of my 
trousseau myself. I’ve decided that an 
independent woman must buy her own 
trousseau.” 

Even in the eyes of ambition this 
promised to require a fairly long period 
—a period so lengthy that she wondered 
if Clay’s love would outlast it. 

She did love him, and the thought of 
losing him alarmed her more than the 
thought of losing the precious gown. 

She wondered if she would not better 
reconsider her determination. Perhaps 
it was her duty to the poor boy to marry 
him at once. He had longed for her, had 
languished without her, had rejoiced at 
the approach of their union. The return 
of the ring had shocked him horribly. 
He might do something desperate. He 
might kill himself. He might. already 
be dead. There was a kind of joyous 
frightfulness about this possibility. It 
would be so eloquent a proof of love. 
But she must not imperil his life. 

She must send for him to call again 
that evening. But before she could 
move, the thought came to her that if he 
really loved her he would refuse to ac- 
cept her first rebuff. He would force his 
way back to her, storm the lofty citadel 
of the apartment house and demand at 
least an explanation. She would wait 
for that test. It was the part of maidenly 
modesty. Even a business woman must 
retain her maidenly modesty. 

All these things she had pondered 
while she stood staring at the frock. 

Leila woke her from her meditation 
with a sudden “Come along, we must get 
a lot of shopping done before lunch. 
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We'll have to pay for our own lunch 
to-day—unless we meet your Tom 
Duane again.” 

“T wish we would,” said Mrs. Kip, 
hungry for more of his gallantry. 

Leila smiled at her and suggested: 
“Telephone him at the Racquet Club 
and he'll come to you. He’s usually 
there.” 





HE did not see the start the careless 
hint gave Daphne, who had learned 

by accident what she had not known 
how to find out otherwise. Daphne con- 
cealed her agitation in the briskness with 
which she concluded the affair of the 
Dutilh gown. She folded it up and laid 
it back in the box as if it were a baby 
she was about to leave on a doorstep. 
She kissed it good-by, and put the lid 
over it and tied it up with a crazy com- 
bination of strings of various sorts. 

She refused again to join the shopping 
excursion. She said she had letters to 
write and would probably telephone 
Clay Wimburn and invite him to invite 
her to luncheon. 

But when her mother and Leila had 
left her, she wrote only one letter—a 
note of regretful rejection to Dutilh, 
which she pinned to the box and sent off 
by a messenger. She telephoned, but not 
to Clay Wimburn; to Tom Duane, in- 
stead. 

She did not quite realize the temerity 
of calling a man up at his club, and 
Tom Duane misunderstood her, imputed 
her innocence to its opposite. He re- 
membered her as a pretty thing. If she 
were brazen—well, he liked brass in cer- 
tain forms. When she said that she 
wanted to have a serious talk with him 
at his convenience, he made it the im- 
mediate moment at the cost of breaking 
an engagement at tennis. 

He asked her if she would not lunch 
with him, but she said that she preferred 
to see him at her brother’s apartment. 
Her invitation confirmed his suspicions: 
his invitation aroused hers. 

Daphne’s heart was beating excitedly 
while she waited for him, and she began 
to feel that she had put herself in a 
wrong light. When Duane arrived and 
the maid showed him into the living- 
room, Daphne tried to redeem herself 
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by a businesslike directness. She wasted 
no time on small talk, but charged at 
once upon her purpose: 

“How do you do, Mr. Duane? You 
must think it very peculiar of me to drag 
you up here.” 

“T think it’s extremely kind of you.” 

“You say that before you hear what 
I’m going to ask you. I’m going to ask 
you to do me a tremendous favor.” 

“That will be doing me a tremendous 
favor.” He said it with a welcoming 
eagerness, and she amazed him with her 
request : 

“You offered yesterday—of course | 
know you didn’t mean it—but you 
offered to get me a job with a theatrical 
manager.” 

Duane’s hospitable smile hardened 
into a grimace of anxiety. He mumbled, 
“Oh, yes.” 

“You know Mr. Raven, or whatever 
his name is—very well, don’t you?” 

“Mr. Reben,—oh, yes,—yes, I know 
him fairly well.” 

Daphne noted the qualification. We 
know so many people so well! until we 
are asked to introduce somebody to 
them. Daphne offered Duane an escape. 

“T wont hold you to it if you want to 
back out.” 

He responded handsomely. “But 1 
don’t want to back out. If you want to 
meet. Mr. Reben, I’d be doing him a 
kindness in letting him have the first bid 
for you. In fact, up at Claremont he 
asked me who you were. He said you 
were a—a corker. That’s high praise for 
old Reben. He’s seen so many beauties. 
And he was with Miss Kemble at the 
time.” 

“T’m awfully glad if he liked me, be- 
cause I want some of his money. I want 
to go on the stage.” 

“But I thought your sister said you 
were engaged to Clay Wimburn.” 

“T was, but—” 

“Really! Well, well! Poor Wimburn! 
What has he been up to?” That was his 
first thought, as it had been her mother’s. 
Experience is cynical. 

“Nothing to his discredit, Mr. 
Duane!” She said it with a loyal de- 
fiance. “The trouble is that I have an 
ambition—” 

“An ambition to shine among the stars 
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—thrill great throngs and all that sort 
of thing, eh?” 

“No, just an ambition to earn the 
money I spend.” 

“Really! You are as modern as your 
clothes.” 

“Thank you. Would you dare to in- 
troduce me to Mr. Reben?” 

“Indeed, yes! And proud to do it.” 

“Do you think he'll give me a—a 
job?” 

“T’ll make him.” 

“How can I ever repay you?” 


ER hand went out to him and he took 
it and squeezed it, and it squeezed 
back gratefully. 

Daphne drew her hand back, but his 
came with it, and he followed close 
upon. His voice was uncertain as he 
said : 

“You can repay me easily enough, if 
you want to.” 

“I do. But how?” she asked anxiously, 
not quite daring to wrench her hand 
free. 

“By—by being—by being kind to 
me.” 

“Kind? How?” 

‘He did not answer with words, but he 
lifted her hand with both of his to his 
lips. It was an act of old-fangled gal- 
lantry that could hardly be resented. 
But man-like, having made a formal sur- 
render, he tried to take command. One 
hand held hers, the other swept round 
her shoulders and pressed her against 
him without violence, yet with strength. 
His lips moved now not toward her hand 
but toward the sacredness of her mouth. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


——__ APHNE bent her head so 
D || quickly that his pursed lips 
| touched her hair. She flung 
—! backward and thrust him 
away and broke from his hold. 
“Agh!” she groaned. “I suppose I 
deserve the insult—for trusting you.” 
“T didn’t intend it for an insult.” He 





followed her with pleading arms. She ' 


backed away and found herself in a cor- 
ner flushed and furious, at bay. 
“How dare you!” she stormed, and 


thought with nausea how often the 


phrase had been used and with what 
hypocrisy. It seemed to fall familiarly 
on his ear, for he laughed comfortably. 

“How can I help it?” 

“If you. touch me, I’l—I’ll hit you.” 

He paused, stared deep into her eyes. 

“Do you mean it?” 

“Of course I mean it.” 

“You don’t always, you know. You 
don’t always mean it.” 

She looked puzzled. He explained: 

“T’m speaking of your sex in general. 
Perhaps you’ve heard the phrase, ‘A 
woman’s zo means yes.’ ” 

She answered his light satire with a 
fierce vigor. “My no means no to you, 
Mr. Duane!” 

“T’m sorry,” he sighed. 
you let me explain?” 

“You don’t have ts. It’s all my fault 
for pursuing you.” 

“Oh no, I beg you not to think that 
I’m such a cad.” 

“Please go!” 

“All right!” he murmured, and left 
the.room. She heard his stick rattle as 
he took it from the umbrella jar. She 
thought “There goes my opportunity— 
my career! Well, let it go! It wasn’t 
worth the price!” 

Duane appeared at the door again to 
say: “Oh, by the way, that introduction 
to Mr. Reben. Do you stijl want it?” 

“No, thank you, not from you. Good- 


” 


“But wont 


by 

He bowed farewell, then changed his 
mind, entered the room and sat down, 
and motioned her to a seat as if it were 
his house. 

“Miss Kip, may I say one word to 
you? I don’t pretend to understand 
you women-people. I’m not sure now 
just how sincere you are, just how much 
of a ninny you may think me for being 
rebuffed so easily.” 

“So easily!” she gasped. 

“T didn’t put up much of a fight, did 
I? You didn’t have to scream for help, 
did you? One of the hardest things a 
man has to encounter, Miss Kip, is the 
insincerity of you women—of so many 
of you, at least. The sincere ones have 
to suffer for the insincere. I’ve no doubt 
—that is, I have a doubt, but I’m will- 
ing to assume—that you really don’t 
want me to kiss you. I don’t see why 
































The rehearsal blundered on. Miss Kemble tried to help. She asked Daphne to step aside and watch, while she went through the 


waited in acute distress, and Daphne looking on said, “Oh, I see. I think I understand 
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through the scene. But she was so unnerved that she forgot her own lines and had to refer to the manuscript while Eldon 
I understand it now.” Then she forgot it all again at the repetition. 
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you should; but so many women take 
kisses from such queer men that—well, 
a man never knows. Experience is no 
guide. Anyway, what I wanted to say 
is this: there is hardly any man that 
would ever bother a woman unwilling to 
be bothered if he could only be certain 
that he was really bothering her. Do I 
make myself clear?” 

“Not in the least.” 

“Well then, I give up. But I can give 
you a bit of advice. You say you want 
to earn money. If you do, on the stage 
or in any other business, you will meet 
a lot of men who will feel it their duty 
to try to kiss you at the first opportunity. 
It’s not only because you are so pretty, 
for I really believe the homeliest girls 
get the most kisses. Perhaps it’s because 
they’re not so particular—but anyway, 
it’s not because men are villains, that 
they try to kiss women, but because 
they’re obliging.” 

“Obliging!”’ Daphne sneered. “You 
men think pretty well of yourselves, 
don’t you?” 

“Tt’s not that; but it’s our instinct 
to provide our women with any little 
luxuries they may want—jewels, candies, 
flowers, dresses, kisses—anything. Most 
men are stodgy, timid and deadly re- 
spectable, and dismally interested in 
their work. But there is an old supersti- 
tion—I don’t know how false it is, 
or how true. No man ever can know. 
But there is a tradition that every woman 
expects every man she meets to offer her 
an insult—that’s the technical term— 
as soon as they are alone. 

“He doesn’t always make the offer, 
for there are just as many honorable men 
as there are women. Every Mrs. 
Potiphar will find a lot of Josephs if 
she looks around.” 

Daphne was a trifle feeble on her 
scriptures. Her retort was: 

“And perhaps the Mr. Potiphars will 
find a few Mrs. Josephs if they look 
around.” 


Duane laughed at her wrath: “Oh, 


nobody doubts that. I’m only speaking 
of the feeling that women are going to 
tun into every time they try to force 
their way into business. It will die out, 
I suppose, to a certain extent, as you 
crowd into our field. 


It will be one of 








the last privileges you'll lose. You're 
already permitted to stand up in the 
street-cars, and go out after dark alone. 
By and by you will have to make your 
advances to the men yourselves in the 
frankest manner, instead of subtly as 
now.” j 

Daphne broke in coldly: ‘That will 
be a very welcome day to most of us.” 
Somehow it did not sound convincing to 
her, but there was grave conviction in his 
response : 

“Tt will be a mighty welcome day to 
us poor men, Miss Kip. For most men 
haven’t the faintest desire to spoon with 
women. It’s hard enough for some of 
them to keep their own sweethearts and 
wives sufficiently caressed. We're lazy 
and we hate to give up our seats and lift 
our hats and bow and scrape. We do 
those things because we’re expected to. 
We hate to go to war, but we do it 
rather than be pointed at. 

“Then there’s another thing—if I’m 
not boring you; I haven’t made as long 
a speech since I was a schoolboy and re- 
cited ‘Spartacus to the Gladiators.’ ” 

“Go on, please,” said Daphne. “A 
woman doesn’t often get the chance of 
hearing a man tell the truth about these 
things.” 

Her sarcasm chilled him a little, but 
he went on: 

“T just want to say this. It’s an old 
man’s advice to a young woman going 
into business. When a man asks for a 
job, he brings references, and they are 
investigated; or he answers a lot of 
questions, and he is given a trial. And 
when two men meet in a club: or else- 
where, they shake hands. That hand- 
shake itself is a kind of investigation of 
character. They learn each other’s poli- 
tics and religion and prejudices as soon 
as they can. When a man asks me to go 
into a business deal that strikes me as 
a trifle shady, I decline with more or less 
indignation, but I don’t feel that I have 
been soiled by the suggestion. 

_“So when a man meets a woman he. is 
apt to be thrown with a good deal, he 
is apt to say, ‘What sort is she?’ If she’s 
a bookkeeper or stenographer, he wants 
to know if she can spell and punctuate 
and add two and two and be trusted 
with the petty cash. Also, he wants to 























know if she expects him to flirt with 
her.” 

“As if a woman had no other aim but 
to flirt with every foolish man she 
meets.” 

Duane went on. “Every man usually 
hopes to heaven that she dcesn’t— 
though of course there are all sorts of 
men just as there are all sorts of 
women, and all sorts of men and 
women have all the other sorts of moods. 
But the thing that annoys a man most, 
about having to do business with a 
woman, is the fear that he will either 
compromise her or disappoint her. 
That’s the first problem to get out of 
the way ; and there’s nothing easier for a 
woman to do than to convince a man 
that she doesn’t want him to try to flirt 
with her—if she doesn’t.” 

Daphne cried: ‘In heaven’s name, 
tell me how it’s done.” 

“The way to convince him is to be 
convinced yourself. If you're sincere, 
he’ll know it.” 

“But I was sincere with you, and you 
didn’t know it.” 

“T didn’t know it at first, but I soon 
did. And now that’s what I’m driving at 
all this long while. If you’re going into 
business competition with men, play 
fair. Every now and then one of them, 
as soon as he finds himself alone with 
you, will be polite enough to insult you. 
Some men, of course, wouldn’t bother 
you if you were cast on a desert island 
together. Others would grab you in 
a crowd. But the average man will let 
you alone if you'll let him alone. 
If he does make a mistaken advance, if 
you could be sensible enough not to get 
mad, not to feel besmirched, but just to 
take it as a matter of course and say 
frankly, ‘No thanks; I’m not interested ; 
I understand you perfectly, but you 
needn’t bother,’ or something like that, 
and say it honestly, the rest would be 
plain sailing. 

“Some of the best, squarest friend- 
ships in the world have started with a 
little wrestling match like ours, or with 
a slap in the face, and an_ honest 
apology. But it needn’t go so far as 
that if the girl is sensible and square. 
Do you understand me?” 

“T think I do. It-seems a pity, though, 
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that a woman has to be so misunder 
stood.” 

“Oh, nearly everything is a pity, and 
the men are misunderstood too. Most men 
mean well toward women. Most men are 
more interested in their work than in all 
the flirtation in the world. Perhaps the 
day will come when women are so numer 
ous in business that a man would no 
more think of trying to flirt with one 
than he would try to kiss every darky 
elevator-boy he meets. But we haven't 
got that far yet.” 


HERE was a silent period of medita 

tion on the all-important social 
philosophies he had expounded, and then 
he said: 

“And now, if you'll forgive me for 
talking your arm off and if you'll prove 
it by letting me help you, I’ll promise 
never to kiss you or try to till—till you 
ask me to.” 

Daphne laughed refreshedly at this, 
and he laughed as well as he might. And 
they shook hands with comradeship. 

“And may I arrange for you to meet 
Reben ?” 

“T hate to ask you now. I’ve no right 
to trouble you. But I’m terribly anxious 
to get a job.” 

“And I’m terribly anxious to get you 
one.” 

“You’re an awfully nice man, and I— 
a 

Duane turned to her with a look of 
alarm. 

“You’re not going to ask me al- 
ready ?” 

“Not yet,” she laughed. “Good-by!” 

But still he did not go. He lingered 
to say: 

“If you’re expecting to see Reben, the 
sooner the better. He might have a job 
this morning that would be gone this 
afternoon. Let me telephone him from 
here.” 

“You’re awfully kind,” she said and 
led him to the telephone. She felt that 
it would be indelicate to listen and went 
back into the living-room of the apart- 
ment. There Duane joined her in a few 
moments with the terrifying news that 
Reben had said that he might have a 
chance to place her at once, if she would 
come to his office without delay. 
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Opportunity, bouncing out at her like 
a jack-in-the-box, alarmed her. But she 
faced it bravely. She put on her hat 
with trembling hands and went down 
in the elevator with Duane. 

The doorman checked a passing taxi- 
cab and Duane helped her in. She was 
so exquisite and anachronistic as a 
seeker after adventure that he wished he 
had not promised to keep his hands off. 
But he respected his troth, and reached 
the theater with his honor safe. 

Daphne had no thought of philander- 
ing. Her flirtation was with her great 
career, and she was utterly afraid of it. 

They went up in an elevator at one 
side of the lobby of the theater and 
stepped out at Reben’s office door. A 
number of somber and despondent_per- 
sons of a theatrical complexion were 
waiting there also, the wretched 
Lazaruses of art. 

Duane spoke to a respectful office-boy, 
who disappeared through a door and re- 
turned to beckon him in. With heart 
bounding high and bubbling at her 
throat, Daphne entered the theatrical 
world by one of its most gilded por- 
tals. 


CHAPTER XIX. 








HE great Reben sat bulkily be- 
_ hind an ornate table-desk and 

dismissed a still more ornate 
stenographer with a nod, as he 
rose to greet Duane. 

Duane did the honors: 

“Mr. Reben, I want to present you to 
Miss Kip, Miss Daphne Kip.” 

Reben greeted her with suavity. His 
eyes were even more enthusiastic than 
his words. Daphne was at her superlative 
degree, and anxiety gave her a vivid 
wistfulness that was vastly appealing to 
Reben. Women’s charms and emotions 
made up a large part of his wares in 
trade. 

“It is a pleasure to meet any of Mr. 
Duane’s friends,” Reben was saying in a 
thick, sirupy tone. ‘For he is the true 
friend of the theater. He does not act, 
or manage, or write criticisms; he does 
not sell us paper or advertising or false 
hair. He buys tickets, and he tells his 
friends what he likes. He is Mr. Audi- 




















ence; and he tells me you are Miss 
Audience.” 

Duane had told him more than that, 
but it was good business to make Daphne 
speak her message in her own words. It 
put her at a more suppliant disadvantage. 
So now she said, timidly enough: 

“But I want to quit being audience, 
and cross over to your side of the foot- 
lights.” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Reben. ‘But where 
shall we be if all the audience come 
around to the back door? what audi- 
ences the moving pictures have left us. 
And have you had any experience?” 

“None.” 

“Studied elocution ?” 

“Never. I never spoke a piece in my 
life.” 

“That helps some. Amateur the- 
atricals ?” 

“Never. I never seemed to care for 
them.” 

“Better yet! What makes you think 
you want to act now?” 

“Money. I want to earn money—get 
rich.” 

“It’s a relief to hear you omit art 
talk. Well, you’ve come to the right 
place; all actresses get rich. What sort 
of parts do you prefer?” 

“The ones that pay the best.” 

“Those parts pay best that suit your 
personality best.” 

“Oh, I have no personality. I have 
good health; that’s about all. I don’t 
think I should care for tragedy. Lddy 
Macbeth and Tosca I'll leave to taller 
people. What I like best is modern com- 
edy with a little pathos and some ex- 
citement, and nice clothes and a touch of 
romance with a happy ending.” 

“A play like ‘Clipped Wings’ for in- 
stance ?”’ 

“Exactly. It’s my ideal of a play, and 
Miss Kemble is my ideal of an actress.” 

“T see,” said Reben, and fell into a 
profound meditation, studying Daphne 
with his eyes as searchingly as if she 
were offering herself for sale in slavery. 

Duane seized the opportunity to rise 
and say: 

“Well, I’ll leave you two together to 
talk terms. It would be indelicate for 
me to know just how rich Miss Kip is 
going to be.” 
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“How dare you!” she stormed, and thought with nausea how often the phrase had been used and with what hypoc- 
risy. It seemed to fall familiarly on his ear, for he laughed comfortably. “How can I help it?” 
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UANE had no sooner gone than 

Reben’s manner changed slightly, 
and Daphne’s courage vanished. Reben 
paced the floor as he talked. His path 
kept closing in upon her like the walls 
in Poe’s story. 

“You look like Miss Kemble,” he said. 
“You have somewhat the same tempera- 
ment. You like her style of play. That 
may be your line. I can’t tell. Of course 
I don’t know how well you can act. Per- 
haps you never could. Kemble is great, 
but she comes of an old theatrical fam- 
’ ily. She was born on the stage. It is not 
easy to act. I have seen nice, intelligent 
girls—not so pretty as you, of course, 
but pretty—faint away with excitement 
at having to say ‘A letter for you, Miss.’ 
You don’t look hysterical. You look 
self-reliant. And you might succeed. 
Of course you have one great capital— 
your beauty; for you are very beautiful, 
Miss Kip, very. Let me see your eyes!” 

She looked up cravenly ; for the burly 
satrap was leaning over her, his left 
hand on the arm of the chair, his right 
on the back of it. His left hand was 
gradually enveloping hers. It was a fat, 
hot hand, and his face was so close that 
it was blurred in her vision. 

Her first impulse was to shudder away 
and cry out; to run from the room, or 
leap from the window. She remembered 
Duane’s words. She controlled herself 
enough to put them to the test. 

She looked coldiy into Reben’s face 
and said with a brave show of calm: 
“Mr. Reben, I do not come here to flirt 
with you and I don’t intend to. I came 
here for a job as an actress. If this sort 
of thing is a necessary part of working 
for you, I’ll go somewhere else.” 

Reben backed away and stared at her. 
He was rendered foolish by her chill, 
and he stammered : 

“Why I—I meant no harm.” 

“T know you didn’t. You meant to be 
polite, but you don’t have to be so polite 
with me. I don’t expect it, and I don’t 
like it.” 

“All right, all right!’ Reben growled, 
pacing the floor again, but in a con- 
stantly receding path. He did not speak. 
He felt that he had made a fool of him- 
self and he was embarrassed. 
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Daphne was so frightened with her 
success that she got to her feet, saying: 
“T suppose this means that you don’t 
want me to work for you. It’s true, then, 
what they say about the stage.” 

“Nonsense! Of course not! Rot! I 
never see most of my people except at 
rehearsals or performances. I’ve never 
spoken to three-quarters of ’em. If you 
want a job, you can have it, and no con- 
cessions are necessary. You don’t have 
to make love to me. You make love to 
the audience, and if you can capture 
that, you can slap my face every time 
you see me.” ~ 


APHNE was exultant and stirred 

with gratitude to Duane for intro- 
ducing her to this marvelous opportunity 
and for the wisdom of his counsel. 

Reben said: “If you had come yes- 
terday, I’d have said I had nothing for 
you. But this very morning a chance 
arose ; I had already sent to the agencies 
for some one to fill it.” 

Daphne had visions of stepping into 
the shoes of a star, but they speedily fled 
before Reben’s words. 

“The general understudy of Miss 
Kemble’s company has grown tired of 
waiting for a chance to appear in public. 
She has led a life like the Man in the 
Iron Mask. She quit me last night for a 
small part in a road company. You can 
have her place if you want it; do you?” 

“You bet—er—indeed I do. How 
often does an understudy play?” 

“As rarely as possible.” 

Daphne’s joy turned to stone. Reben 
added: “But we don’t pay by perform- 
ances. I’ll pay you twenty-five a week. 
You wanted money. There’s a little of it 
for a start. Do you want it?” 

“Will it lead to anything better?” 

“It might. There are legends of 
understudies getting their long-sought 
chances unexpectedly and making 
themselves stars in a single night. I’ve 
heard of it, but I never knew it. But 
I’ve known plenty of understudies to get 
good jobs and go on up the ladder.” 

“And I am to understudy Miss 
Kemble?” 

“Yes, and all the other women’s 
roles.” 
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“Ghe Picnic at 
Spiegel’s Grove 


pleasant time was not had by all, as you shail 
see if you attend with the Stover family. 


By Walter Jones 


Author of “A Jump to the Jimson,” etc. 
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OHN STOVER, do you know 
what time it is! Nine o’clock 
this minute, and the barge is 
goin’ to sail at nine-thirty. I 

wish you’d ’ve listened to me and not 

wore them striped pants. They’re too 
loud for a Sunday-school picnic. Rod- 
man, you find some cord and wind up 

the handle of this basket. Put in a 

couple o’ kitchen knives, and if you dig 

one single crumb out o’ that veal loaf, 

I’ll lamm you good! Jessie, you come 

right out o’ the sulks and get yourself 

ready. You aint a bit too good to help 
out the denomination one day where 
you’ve been raised and baptized. Mis’ 

Flackman said I should ask you would 

you assist her herd up the infant class, 

because she knows half of ’em are goin’ 
to fall off the gang-plank gettin’ aboard. 

Now you can all make tracks, for I’m 

goin’ to give us just five minutes to get 

out o’ here.” 

Bedlam reigned in the Stover house- 
hold. It was the fateful day of the 
annual Sunday-school picnic of the 
Second Church, of Sycamore Street. As 
vice-president of the Ladies’ Aid, Ma 
Stover was one of the bulwarks. Pa was 
accompanying the excursion as a deacon 
in ordinary. Roddie had been starving 
up for a week and, with Hank Hacker, 
had completed a plan for foraging the 
commissary en route. Jessie’s nose was 
out of joint because the general milieu, 
destination and means of locomotion did 
not measure up to the social pretensions 
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of a high-school belle. Will refused to 
be coerced and went off for a day’s 
meander on his motorcycle. The house 
was to be left in charge of Mary, the 
faithful. 

“What’s the matter with my pants?” 
demanded Pa. “Aint they good enough 
for a canal-boat? I think your com- 
mittee is crazy, anyway, holding the pic- 
nic up that dirty old ditch.” 

“Now you hush yourself, will you! 
You aint done nothing for the last week 
but pour cold water on this picnic.” 

“I wish I’d poured on enough to 
drown it,” giggled Pa. “Spiegel’s Grove 
aint a respectable place for church folks, 
anyway. Them foreigners from the 
quarry are all the time holding keg 
parties out there. How do you know but 
you'll run right into a regular drunken 
carouse ?”” 

“Why, for any sake!” exclaimed Ma. 
“T’ve always heard it’s a perfectly lovely 
grove, with moss all over and a bubbling 
spring. Lizzie Jenner’s goin’ along, and 
if there’s any people out there that aint 
well conducted, she'll run ’em to cover.” 

“Hi, Mom,” caroled Rodman; “lookit 
your old basket; aint I got it bandaged 
up swell? I aint eatin’ only this cooky 
that’s busted. Listen, Mom, what I 
heard: Mis’ Abner Klein aint goin’ to 
the picnic. I seen her tellin’ another 
dame it always rains when her corns 
ache, and anyway she wouldn't 
countnintz this whole affair—it’s run 
like everything at the Second Church, 
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higgledy-piggledy ; them that wants to 
go can, but she don’t calculate to ride 
‘in a corteege behind a pair o’ mules yet 
awhile. What’s a corteege, Pop? I'll 
run on ahead with the grub and tell ’em 
you’re comin’.” 

His maternal parent hastily sub- 
stituted an inedible camp-stool for the 
basket and sent him off. “Jessie, you do 
up some salt in a couple o’ pill-boxes. 
There’s always a lot o’ do-less people 
never bring any salt to a picnic. Annie 
Klein makes me perfectly disgusted, the 
way she—” 

“*Phone, Mis’ Stover, *phone!”— 
Mary stuck her head through the kitchen 
door. “It’s been ringin’ for the last five 
minutes. You want to answer, or shall I 
tell ’em you’ve went?” 

“My good land, what a time to call 
anybody up! Who is it?” 

“Tt sounds like Mis’ Flackman.” 

“Well, I'll have to talk to her, then. 
I s’pose the superintendent’s sick, or 
somebody’s hired the boat out from 
under us, or something! You run up- 
stairs and tell Jessie don’t she dare to 
wear that middy blouse. It looks like 
I didn’t have anything to dress her in 
but coffee-sacking, and she'll sunburn 
her elbows to a cinder. . . Hello, hello... 
Well?.... Yes, yes....Yes, all ready, 
just starting.... Why, Mis’ Flackman! 
Why-ee, how’d we ever come to over- 
look such a thing!.... Yes, I'll have 
Mr. Stover stop for ’em on his way to 
the barge. Two quarts o’ bulk pickles, 
and have ’em done up so they wont 
drip.... What?.... Not to let ’em take 
’em from the barrel nearest the door? 
Why not?.... The children flay in 
it!.... Why, I never heard of such a 
thing! I wont trade there any more. 
Why don’t they keep their pickles cov- 
ered?.... Yes, yes. Who wants to?.... 
But I thought she was a Methodist.... 
Well, I think you better tell her to run 
home and tell her mother she can’t; 
there aint any room. Every time we take 
in children like that, all they bring is 
dried-up buns, and then their minister 
gets up Sunday night and says the Sec- 
ond Church is proselyting their attend- 
ance off of other denominations... . 
Good-by.... No, I’m not goin’ to wear 
a veil. I'll be there in ten minutes.” 
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Before Ma could hang up the re- 
ceiver, Mary intercepted her excitedly. 
“You run right on, now, Mis’ Stover. 
Here’s your parasol, and I’ve trun every- 
thing else out on the porch. Mister’s 
went on the sprint for them pickles, and 
Miss Jessie says go ahead and not to 
worry, che’ll get there, though not till 
the infant class is all aboard; she aint 
no shepherdess.” 

“Jessie Stover, if you don’t, young 
lady!" Ma rapped her parasol warn- 
ingly against the banister and backed off 
down the front steps in a parting panic 
of bundles and admonitions. “Mind, 
Mary, you tell the iceman only twenty- 
five pounds to-day. And when Thomas 
& Sizer telephones for their order, say 
to-’em I don’t want any more cauli- 
flowers with the side chewed out. And 
you better walk around the porch here 
every hour or so or them alley Arabs ’Il 
have every flower-bed in the yard clean 
stripped. Good-by; get yourself a good 
dinner ; and we'll be home for a cold bite 
by six if one o’ them cranky locks don’t 
open up and drown’d us.” 


T the foot of Main Street, where the 

picnic barge was drawn up, a de- 
lightful scene of bustle and embarkation 
prevailed. The Sunday School of the 
Second Church was in splendor as- 
sembled. There were small boys washed, 
and bloused, and knickered, within an 
inch of their lives; small girls combed, 
and beribboned, and bangled, within an 
inch of theirs; a bevy of giggling femi- 
nine “intermediates ;” and a covey of 
sheepish masculine ditto; a sprinkling 
from the “home department;” four 
doughty members of the Bible class ; and 
a complacent adult majority who had in- 
cluded themselves under the minister’s 
polite intimation that ‘other members of 
the church and congregation” were 
“cordially invited.” 

When Pa arrived with the pickles, 
Main Street bridge was swarming with 
interested spectators. The canal-bank 
was low, the gang-plank was high, and 
the passage thereof perilous. Addie 
Remmick played the Sunday-school 
piano and tipped the beam at one hun- 
dred and ninety-five. She approached 
the barge with caution. 
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“Addie’s so nervous,” shouted Mrs. 
Flackman, “some of you men better 
stand below and catch her if she falls.” 

Pa and Deacon Colby ranged re- 
luctantly alongside. 

“Look out, Mister!’ shouted a small 
boy. “If she ever hits you, you'll go out 
in a crate.” 

“Get a derrick for Addie!” 

“John, John Stover, you quit laughin’ 
and steady that plank.” 

“Hurry up, lady. Steve Brodie took 
a chance.” 

Addie paused midway with a shriek. 


Addie paused midway with a shriek. “I’m going dizzy in my head. For heaven's sakes, somebody, catch me!” 
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“I’m going dizzy in my head. For 
heaven’s sakes, somebody, catch me!” 

Pa’s composure was admirable. It 
was never definitely proved that he 
winked at the Deacon. At all evenis, the 
plank went up like a lever and Addie 
was negotiated into a field of lunch- 
baskets. A general clamor of rescue 
ensued. 

“Mercy, Addie, are you hurt?” 

“For goodness’ sake, pull your skirts 
down!” 

“I'll bet the boat listed a foot. I 


thought it was going to keel over.” 
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“If she fell in my cake, I wont con- 
tribute anything toward her new hymn- 
books.” 

“People shouldn’t let themselves get 
sv stout.” 

“She ought to take obesity pills. 
Boys! come away from that cabin.” 

“Look, Mis’ Flackman, we aren’t 
away from the wharf yet, and Rodman 
Stover and that Hacker boy are snooping 
around the lunch already.” 

“Sssh, his mother’ll hear you. There’s 
the ice-cream now. Ho, Mis’ Stover, ask 
the man did he be sure and bring three 
gallons, and if there’s any salt in-it this 
time, I wont let the committee pay.” 

“Is everybody aboard? Look, 
captain’s casting off.” 

“Are those scraggly mules going to 
haul us? One of ’em looks positively 
mangy.” 

“I think they ought to ’ve hired horses 
from the livery.” 

“Remember, all, only three feet head- 
room under Sycamore bridge.” 

. “Watch those greenies on the bridge 
laughing at us. Anybody’d think they 
never saw a picnic before.” 


the 


MBS: FLACKMAN made the rounds: 


of the barge, admonishing. ‘Now 
look at here, all you grown-ups, you'll 
have to take charge of the youngsters. 
Any time you see any of ’em hangin’ 
over the edge, yank ’em in. Whoever’s 
drowned, I’m going to hold the whole 
congregation accountable.” ; 

This threat of responsibility cast a 
damper on the spirits of the elders. 

“Gracious, what comfort can a person 
take, holding onto a kid all the time!” 

“Her own nephew’s the worst.” 

“What’s she teach a class for, any- 
way? Why don’t she look after ’em her- 
self ?” 

Momentary diversion was caused by 
a sudden shriek from Carrie Hoover, 
of the Ladies’ Aid. “My scotts, I’ve 
went off and left my cream puffs setting 
on the dining-room table! Ho, Mis’ 
Colby, Mis’ Stover, somebody make the 
bargeman stop till I go back and get 
"em ’”? 

“Pshaw, aint that too bad!” 

“Really, you couldn’t go back now, 
dear—” 


“There’s a dozen and a half, and I 
had such perfectly elegant luck—” 

“T know just how you feel.” 

“Why, we’re*halfway there, now, Mis’ 
Hoover. We couldn’t go back—” 

“But I put six eggs in the filling, and 
if it comes up a thunder shower, they’ll 
sour, and—” 

“There, dear, it’s a shame. But you 
can make some more for the ‘Exchange’ 
Saturday.” 

Subdued voice: “I'll bet they’re sour 
now and she’s just getting out of it.” 

Carrie: “Well, I suppose I can have 
company in for supper, if we get back in 
time, and use ’em up. But I just wish 
you all could taste ’em. They’re per- 
fectly lovely!” 

Carrie was still lamenting her cream 
puffs when the passage of Sycamore 
bridge was accomplished, with numerous 
infants testing the head-room and Rod- 
man and Hank catching recklessly at 
rafters. Next came the lock below the 
trestle. Here all hands turned in to 
prevent catastrophes. 

“Boys, boys, if you jump off of that 
lock—!” 

“Just look at that water, how muddy 
it is. Anybody that went down there ’d 
stick!” 

“So tedious. Why did they ever come 
out here, anyway ?” 

“This aint a picnic, it’s 
nursery.” 

The lock had scarcely been accom- 
plished when Dilly Bayliss discovered a 
young renegade who had tied a string to 
a tir cup and was refreshing himself 
with canal water. “Naughty! naughty! 
—stop!” she shrieked. “That filthy 
water! Why, he'll catch something and 
die! What’ll we do with him?” 

“Wy-ee! they say it was canal water 
that gave that whole Stickelbaum tribe 
the typhoid last year!” 

“What shall we do?” 

“End him up. Maybe it’ll run out.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Oh, that little Robins terror! Noth- 
ing’d kill him.” 

“But look at the water. You can just 
see the germs! I think we’d better adopt 
some measures. Mis’ Stover, perhaps 
you might—er—take him in the 
cabin—” 


a day 
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“Lemme alone, youse all,” objected 
the victim. “I’m all right.” 

“Better let him alone,” counseled Pa 
heartlessly. ‘(He aint a regular, anyway. 
He only comes around Christmas for his 
box of candy.” 

Mrs. Flackman charged the delin- 
quent valiantly; but when he doubled 
up his fists and assumed a defiant atti- 
tude, it was decided hastily to permit 
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certainly think they picked out a grand 
boat. It’s a regular ocean-going le- 
viathan.” 

“Well, it might be, but I bet we're 
sittin’ in the stalls. Look at that child! 
He’ll be overboard in a second. Grab 
him, Miss Remmick.” 

“And there’s Bobbie Davis climbing 
up that flimsy ladder! Come here, 
sweetheart, and sit by Auntie.” 


Dilly Bayliss discovered a young renegade who had tied a string to a tin cup and was refreshing himself with 


canal water. 


him to contract the fevers upon his own 
responsibility. 


HOUGH the barge swept slowly on- 
ward through fragrant, summer- 
verdured banks, Lizzie Jenner sniffed the 
air suspiciously. “This boat doesn’t 
smell sweet. It’s my opinion it’s been 
used for a stable. Were you on the com- 
mittee, Mr. Stover?” 
“No,” replied Pa guilelessly; “but I 


“Naughty! naughty!—stop!” she shrieked. 


Pa chuckled dryly. “It looks as if the 
infant mortality on this trip was going 
to be something frightful.” 

“Who said anything about im- 
morality ?” echoed a shocked voice from 
the waist of the ship. : 

Up front they caught the tidbit and 
turned it over with bated breath: 
“Listen, did you hear? Mr. Stover says 
it’s something frightful, the immorality 
in this town. I shouldn’t think it’s a 
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topic he’d want to talk about in mixed 
company.” 

“Where’s Lula? I haven’t seen her 
these last ten minutes.” 

“Lula! Lu—la!”’ 

“She couldn’t have fallen off—” 

“And got drowned—” 

“For heaven’s sakes, Mr. Stover— 

“Tt couldn’t be done,” assured Pa 
handily, “unless she got a cramp. The 
water’s only four feet deep.” 

“She jumped off at the lock, didn’t 
she?” recollected a shy virgin, ““—to pick 
butter-slips or cow-cups, or—oh pshaw, 
you know what I mean—she jumped off, 
anyway.” 

“She’s left now, sure enough.” 

“Serves her right,” spoke up Dilly 
Bayliss. “She ought to have stuck with 
the crowd.” 

“Shall we go back?” 

“IT don’t see why,” objected Carrie. 
“They wouldn’t for my cream puffs.” 

“She had your parasol with her, 
Dilly.” 

“What!” Dilly experienced a sudden 
reversal of mind. “My new green sun- 
shade with a monogram! Why, she'll 
have it all faded out. Stop, stop the 
boat—this minute. One of our pic- 
nickers is missing.” 

All eyes were trained toward the ‘rear 
horizon. 

“Does anyone see her?” 

“Yep, there she comes.” 

“Hurry, Lula, you’re keeping us wait- 
ing.” 

“Aint she the nonchalantest?” 

The picnic fidgeted five minutes until 
Lula caught up. She stepped blithely 
aboard. “Oh, girls, haven’t I got the 
loveliest bouquet. I’d have picked a lot 
longer if I’d have known I could catch 
up with this old tub so easy. It’s lucky 
I had your parasol, Dilly, or I’d have 
been attacked by a toad. What a funny 
green! Aint it one of those they were 
selling at the Emporium for a dollar 
sixty-nine Saturday ?” 

“It is not,” snapped Dilly. “And 
you’ve got the ferrule all mud.” 

A further uneventful half-hour’s sail 
brought the boat up alongside Spiegel’s 
Grove. The lunch-baskets were being 
collected for shore, when Addie Rem- 
mick sent up a wail. “Why, my bag’s 
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*most empty! I brought a dozen dough- 
nuts and they’re all gone but four!” 

“Why, Addie, you don’t mean it!” 

“Aint it a shame?” 

“And they had sugar on, too.” 

Voice from the rear: “She doesn’t 
need to look at me in that tone of voice. 
My children didn’t take her doughnuts. 
Gladys, you didn’t touch Miss Rem- 
mick’s doughnuts, did you? No—there, 
I told you she didn’t. It might have been 
that Rodman Stover, or maybe there was 
a hole in the bag.” 

“Well, I didn’t say who took them,” 
colored Addie ; “but if I find out, I w// 
say what I think of their home training.” 


EACON COLBY and Pa put out the 

gang-plank and the picnic trooped 
ashore. Ma mopped her brow and 
grasped her good man’s arm across the 
passageway. “My sakes, John Stover, 
aint this sun a broiler!” 

“Where’s your grove?’ demanded 
Lizzie Jenner. ‘“There’s only six trees 
here and a weeping willow.” 

“Look, the grass is all matted.” 

“What’s that barrel over there?” 

“It’s a keg! I’ll bet there has been a — 
carouse there.” 

“You don’t s’pose we'll be molested ?” 

“Oh, stop fussing,” commanded Mrs. 
Flackman, “and roll up the keg. We'll 
use it for :a-sideboard. Now some of you 
boys flax off and find the spring. We 
want to start the lemonade right away.” 

“Rodman! Rodman!” called Ma 
Stover, holding forth temptingly a 
bright new tin pail, “you and Hank run 
and fetch us some water.” 

But the two juveniles, who had been 
under her elbow a moment before, had 
already disappeared into the scrubby 
bushes that formed a sort of canal-bank 
jungle below the grove. 

“What’ll we do till the grub’s ready ?” 
asked Hank. “Go fishin’ ?” 

“Naw, we aint got any sinkers, and 
there’s only bullheads in here, anyhow, 
and they horn you when you take ’em 
off.” 

“Swimmin’, then?” 

“We aint allowed.” 

“Why not ?” 

***Cause my mother said.” 

Roddie plucked a burdock leaf with 











Addie uttered a yell and made off up the towpath. 


a grin. “This here aint bad for a 
bathing-suit. Let’s go round the bend 
where nobody ’Il pipe us off.” 

They shed their clothes on a grass- 
plot beside the towpath and plunged in. 
For half an hour they gurgled and 
splashed and porpoised ; then the pangs 
of hunger summoned them. Clamber- 
ing up the bank, they were dismayed to 
discern an adipose vision in percale sit- 
ting in the midst of their wardrobe. Ad- 
die, like other sisters of her heft, was not 
inclined to overdo and had wandered 
afield for a peaceful siesta until the 
dinner-horn should blow. Evidently, in 
a fit of absent-mindedness, she had 
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encamped on the swimmers’ apparel. 

The boys danced about nervously for 
five minutes; then they agreed upon a 
plan of attack. They crept up silently to 


within twenty feet of the intruder. 
Hank shook the bushes, while Roddie 
let out an uncanny noise like a rattler 
in full coil. Addie uttered a yell and 
made off up the towpath at a speed that 
would have won a marathon. The incor- 
rigible youths doubled up in glee. But 
theirs was not destined to be the laugh 
last. For Addie had investigated, and in 
the pockets of both coats found samples 
of the Remmick doughnuts. It only re- 
mained to identify the coats. 
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“What’ll we do now till the eats?” 
demanded Hank. 

“There goes the horn. We can’t go 
back by the towpath. They’ll get wise 
we’ve been in.” 

“Gee, our hair’s all wet. Let’s duck 
around the bushes.” 

The grove sloped upward from the 
canal to a fringe of hazel bushes and 
sumacs. Roddie and Hank wriggled 
quietly through this jungle until they 
were almost opposite the feast, which 
was laid out on snowy tablecloths upon 
the turf. 

“Wait till they say grace, and then 
we'll edge in.” 

“Lookit, they got four pails o’ lemon- 
ade!” 

“There’s the cakes, under them nap- 
kins.” 

“T bet I ken eat more olives than you.” 

Suddenly Roddie stumbled over some- 
thing in the tangled grass. Both boys 
drew back with a start. 

“Gee, it’s a man!” 

“Huh, what d’you know, he’s 
fast asleep!” 

“He aint asleep. He’s soused.” 

At their feet lay a bedraggled 
son of Ham, dozing stertorously. 
By his side reposed a crumpled 
newspaper with the remains of 
his last doorstep lunch. 
In his fist was clasped a 
long-necked bottle, with 
the chaste inscription, 
“Red Ribbon leads , 
them all.” Hank and 
Roddie gazed at each 
other steadfastly. 

“The old stew! 
What’ll we do to 
him !” 

“Tickle his nose 
‘with a straw—let’s!” 

“Aw, come on, let 
him alone. They’re 
eatin’ already.” 

“Golly, wouldn't 
some o’ them dames 
be scared if they knew 
there was a drunk ly- 
ing up here?” 


It was only a foot or two to the clear- 
ing whence the smooth turf sloped down 
to the banquet. Roddie raised a finger 
for silence. The picnic was in full cry. 

“Pass me another pickle!” wafted up 
a voice. 

“T told you we would be short on cake. 
If you’d only of let me go back for my 
cream puffs—” 

Came a slight stir in the bushes above 
the grove. “What’s that?” inquired a 
nervous female. ‘Some animal?” 

“Heavens, it can’t be that there are 
skunks—” 

Without warning the bushes parted 
and an indefinable oblong cargo kegged 
down the hill and landed in the middle 
of the picnic. 
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THE PICNIC AT SPIEGEL’S GROVE 


Fair picnickers scattered with squeals. 
Lula took refuge in a sedate librarian’s 
arms. “Oh, Mr. Corl, save me! He’s 
going to strike us.” 

But the unwelcome guest showed no 
immediate signs of belligerency. Lizzie 
Jenner recovered her valor before the 
men and prodded him with her parasol. 
“You nasty, wicked thing! Get out!” 

The hobo sat up with one hand in a 
carton of pickled beets and a dazed stare 
on his face. “Quit jabbin’ me, lady,” 
he objected. ‘“What’s the idea?” 

“The idea,” explained Pa, stepping 
forward, “is that you have volplaned 
right into the grand little feed of your 
life. Have a bun?” 

“He’s already got one,” chuckled a 
rude male. 

“John Stover, quit trifling with that— 
person,” demanded Ma. “Remove him 
instantly, you men.” 

“What a terrible sight for the chil- 
dren.” 

“He landed right in my potato salad.” 

“Couldn’t we pen him up till we write 
to the anti-saloon league, or something ?” 

Under Mrs. Flackman’s supervision, 
the bewildered son of the road was 
quickly escorted off the grove. Pa 
pressed a parting cruller in his fist. ‘Eat 
it, bo, if you dare. It’s one spinster’s 
revenge that they wished on me.” 


THE backbone of the picnic was 

broken. Nobody, except the very 
young and the very greedy, cared to re- 
turn to victuals that had been promiscu- 
ously sat in. 

“Mercy!” Jennie Colby dropped down 
on the turf. “I’m tireder’n on sweeping 
day. Make me a pillow, some one! I’m 
going to snooze off.” 

“You can never sleep there, Mis’ 
Colby. It’s a regular mosquito swamp.” 

“She hadn’t ought*to sleep now, any- 
way. It’s time to pack up the dishes.” 

“You don’t mean go home?” 

“Well, it took us three hours to come 
out here.” 

“But I thought they were going to 
have sports and pastimes for the little 
ones this afternoon.” 

“I guess we'll have all the pastime we 
want, holdin’ ’em in the boat.” 

“We've got to get ‘em back by day- 
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light,” announced Mrs. Flackman, with 
finality. “I wont be responsible for any- 
body that’s drowned after six o’clock.” 


HE barge approached the home 

stretch through a series of low-lying, 
backwater fields, with the sun hidden by 
treetops. “Rodman,” called his careful 
parent, “put on your coat now.” 

“Aw, I don’t wanna; I’m hot,” came 
back the insubordinate answer. 

“Now Rodman, you put on your coat 
—instantly. It’s damp through here.” 

Other parents immediately issued 
similar instructions. Addie Remmick 
watched the resumption of jackets with 
keenness, not to mention asperity. With 
a delicate cough, she stepped up and 
tapped Mrs. Stover’s shoulder. “I hate 
to tell you, Mis’ Stover, but I guess your 
son has one of my doughnuts in his 
pocket.” 

“Impossible, Miss Remmick!” gasped 
Ma. “Everything was eaten at dinner.” 

“Oh,” explained Addie sweetly, “I 
mean one of those that disappeared de- 
fore dinner.’” 

“Rodman, come here.” 

The unhappy youth approached re- 
luctantly and submitted to search and 
seizure. A covey of interested spectators 
had closed in. Addie held up the dough- 
nut. 

“Why-ee, Rodman Stover!” Ma shook 
the culprit briskly. “Aint you ashamed 
of yourself?” 

“It’s just one I brung away from the 
table,” wriggled the victim. 

“That’s a story!’ contradicted Addie. 
“I didn’t pass ’em around. I was 
ashamed to, with only four in the bag.” 

“There must be some _ mistake,” 
floundered Ma. “I never knew Rodman 
to do anything like this before. Young 
man, I'll attend to you when we get 
home.” 

At this juncture, Hank stepped up 
and came across with another contra- 
band of war. “I got one of your old 
doughnuts, too,” he proclaimed man- 
fully; “and the only reason I got it is 
they was so rocky we couldn’t swaller 
any more.” 

This confession in a measure turned 
the tables and dismissed the incident 
with a general titter; but poor Ma was 
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crushed. “Rodman,” she instructed 
droopily, “you plant yourself in this 
chair and don’t you so much as wiggle 
till the boat docks!” 


HE barge warped in beside Main 

Street bridge and the picnic dis- 
embarked cumbrously. Mrs. Flackman 
rounded up the infant class, while Jessie 
counted heads. Fares were collected and 
the bargeman paid. The picnickers dis- 
persed with divers carols of farewell. 

“Good-by, dearie. Come on over and 
see me some time. It aint so far to the 
South Side.” 

“Lula! Where’s Lula? She’s coming 
home to supper with me, her and Mis’ 
Fosdick, to help eat up my cream puffs. 
They’re perfectly elegant! Like I was 
telling you, I put six eggs—” 

“‘Where’s my basket ?” 

“You’ve got it in your hand.” 

“No, this isn’t mine. It has ten-cent- 
store forks in.” 

“Good-by, Mis’ Flackman. Good-by, 
all. We'll see you Sunday.” Ma Stover 
turned wearily from the towpath and 
commandeered her family. “Now 
where’s all this Stover tribe, I’d like to 
know! Rodman, you run on ahead and 
tell Mary we’re coming. And remember, 
young man, I’m going to attend to you 
when we get home.” 

Ten minutes later the tribe, tired but 
intact, trooped into the house and 
camped about the dining-room table. 
Mary greeted them with surprise. “You 
all back so soon? I don’t s’pose you 
want any supper. I s’pose you’re all et 
up for a month.” 

“Mary Kracker,” wailed Ma, “I was 
never so nearly starved in all my life! 
What with makin’ the lemonade, and 
passin’ the vittles, and cleanin’ up after 
that disgustin’ tramp, I didn’t catch up 
scarcely a bite.” 

“Bring on the big eats, Mary,” coun- 
seled Pa. “Picnics are all sweet and 
dainty, but—” 7 

“T couldn’t even eat the sandwiches,” 
complained Jessie. “The bread was cut 
nearly an inch thick.” 

Mary fell back in consternation. 
“Why, I aint got nothing for supper, 
Mis’ Stover, but a cold bite like you 
said.” 
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Ma swallowed her appetite bravely. 
“It’s all right, Mary. Now don’t any of 
you say anything. I told her we wouldn’t 
be hungry.” 

But Mary had mysteriously dis- 
appeared. She emerged presently from 
the kitchen with a steaming vegetable 
dish—and a moment later flanked it with 
a savory platter. 

“Steak and onions!” shouted Pa. 
“Mary, you’re the prize of the harem.” 

“And mashed potatoes!” 

“Hi, Pop,”—Roddie shot up his plate, 
—“gimme a big piece off the tender side 
of the bone.” 

“Land sakes,” giggled Mary, “the way 
you all eat, a person’d never know you've 
been off to a picnic at all.” 

“We've been off, all right,” chortled 
Pa; “but I guess our real picnic’s to 
home.” 

“Why, didn’t you have a good time, 
Mis’ Stover?” asked the faithful Mary. 

“Of course. Perfectly lovely, Mary,” 
began Ma, dutifully, “—though there 
were several things came up that—er— 
weren’t entirely pleasant. The idea of 
Addie Remmick mortifying me before 
the whole Sunday School! Rodman, to- 
night I’m too tired; but to-morrow 
morning I’ll attend to you.” 

“*A perfectly lovely grove,’” quoth 
Pa dryly, “ ‘with moss all over and a 
bubbling spring.’ ” 

“There wasn’ a green blade o’ grass 
in the whole place,” cried Ma. 

“And a horrid tramp rolled right into 
the lunch, Mary,” amplified Pa, “and 
frightened the picnic into fits.” 

“A tramp! Rolled into the lunch!” 
gasped Mary. 

“IT don’t believe he rolled in,” de- 
clared Ma solemnly. “I believe some- 
body rolled him in—” 

Roddie was busy with his supper. 

“And if we eould find out who it 
was—!” Ma flourished a retributive 
spoon and helped herself indignantly to 
a second portion of mashed potatoes. 
“Altogether it’s been about the wrackiest 
day I ever put through. I’m goin’ to 
turn in soon as I’ve et. And one thing, 
folks, I’m right here to tell you, if / 
have anything to say about it, this is 
the last picnic the Second Church ‘ll 
ever hold at Spiegel’s Grove.” 
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By the fifth round, he was calling Cotteril 
“Jimmie” and had dropped the “Mr.” when 
he addressed Ansoll. 


Con Man 


A real delective story, writ- 
ten by.a real detective. 


By Frank Froest, M. V. O. 


Former superintendent of the Department of Criminal Investigation of Scotland Yard 


{ILLUSTRATED BY 





| stare unexpectedly into the 
| business end of an automatic 
————' without changing countenance. 
I say unexpectedly, for Bond Street at 
midday is the last place in which a 
holdup is likely to occur. Yet Detective 
Inspector Ansoll smiled as he lounged 
opposite the broad-shouldered man who 
held a pistol peeping from under a well- 
cut morning coat. 

No one of the hundreds passing to 
and fro paid more than a casual glance 
to the two men engaged in apparently 
idle conversation outside the tobacconist’s 
window. For Coyne’s pistol was in- 
visible to anyone but the man whose 
attention it was meant to engage, and he 
seemed unconcerned. 

“That you, Wolf?” he said serenely. 
“T shouldn’t play about with that sort of 
thing. It’s liable to go off, and think 


7 | T is not every man who can 
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what a horrid mess it would make. I 
didn’t know you were a gun-man.” 

“T reckon it is liable to go off,” agreed 
the other grimly “—especially if you try 
to put any of the funny dope over me. 
See?” 

Wolf Coyne did not look like a des- 
perate character. There were a thousand 
men abroad in the West End that morn- 
ing who might have stepped out of the 
same mold as he. He had kindly hazel 
eyes, thick iron-gray hair, a well-kept 
iron-gray mustache, and there was no 
man living who could dress better or 
assume better manners at will. Just at 
present he had dropped his-manners and 
something of his carefulness of speech. 

“Look here, Ansoll,” he went on? 
“T’ve been after you a long time, and this 
has got to stop right now. I’m not put- 
ting any bluff across. You’re gunning 
for me, but I don’t stand for it—see? 
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I’m trying to cut loose from the old 
game, and sooner than be driven back 
by any grafting son of a policeman 
who tries to fasten his teeth into me, I’d 
shoot you.” He thrust his face forward 
viciously. “Get that? I wonder I don’t 
do it now while I’ve got the chance.” 

Ansoll made a deprecating gesture. 
“T shouldn’t, Wolf,” he said mildly. No 
one would have guessed that he took the 
other’s threat seriously. Coyne had only 
one defect from the crook’s point of 
view. He sometimes lost his temper. 
Indeed, some thousands of miles away 
in the United States there were at least 
a couple of men who would bear the 
marks of his anger to their dying day. 

“They say it’s an unpleasant death,” 
went on the -detective cheerfully. 
“They’ve got a contrivance to strap you 
up, and they read part of the burial serv- 
ice over you while you're still alive, and 
then you stand on the drop and they 
put a white cap over your face— Why, 
hello, Jimmie. Shake hands with Mr. 
Coyne. Wolf, this is Mr. Cotterill, one 
of my sergeants.” 

The menacing muzzle of the pistol 
had disappeared into Coyne’s trousers 
as though by magic. His face lighted 
with a delightful smile that had charmed 
many hundreds of pounds from unwary 
pockets. He thrust out a delicately 
manicured hand. 

“How do you do, Mr. Cotterill,” he 
said pleasantly. “Pleased to know you. 
I’ve got to run away now. We'll run 
across each other some time, I suppose, 
Ansoll. So long.” 

He strolled away, tapping gently with 
his gold-headed cane at the side of his 
boot. Ansoll grinned as he looked after 
him and saw him warmly shake hands 
with a middle-aged, eyeglassed man on 
the other side of the road. 

“See that, Jimmie? I wonder what 
Lord Dalgaren would say if he knew 
that his pal had a gun on me a few 
seconds ago and was half a mind to 
spatter my brains all over Bond Street? 
It looks to me as if he’s getting worried, 
Jimmie.” 


R. JAMES ARTHUR inhabited a 
suite of rooms on the first floor of 
the Palatial Hotel, overlooking the river 








—and since the Palatial Hotel charges 
its guests sixpence a breath, it will be 
evident that Mr. Arthur was a man of 
means. If one had been sufficiently curi- 
ous, one might also have learned that he 
was a man of standing, for his intimates 
stretched right away into the topmost 
pinnacles of society. Still further, one 
might have learned that Mr. James 
Arthur had unimpeachable introductions 
from generals, from bishops, from the 
High Commissioner of a remote settle- 
ment and from the president of a South 
American republic. 

Knowing -all this, one would have 
been surprised to learn that Scotland 
Yard 400k an interest in Mr. James 
Arthur—so great an interest that since 
he had stepped ashore at Liverpool, he 
had been watched over with as much 
paternal care as if he had been of royal 
blood. The attentions of the detectives 
had not been obtrusive, but Mr. James 
Arthur—alias Wolf Coyne—had felt 
worried by an observation which he 
divined rather than saw. It is so 
harassing to one’s plans to be treated like 
a gold-brick man. 

The essence of Mr. Arthur’s grievance 
was that he was a gold-brick man. So 
he was classed in the archives of Mul- 
berry Street, along with sawdust men, 
green-goods men and other crude prac- 
titioners who could as easily have 
sprouted wings as have attained to the 
eminence of the Palatial Hotel. Yet, 
since a knowledge of human nature is 
the greatest asset of “‘con’’ men whatever 
their degree, Mr. James Arthur was 
rightly classified. He had a genius for 
divining a man’s (or a woman’s) weak 
point and a facility for using the knowl- 
edge to his own advantage. 

It had been Detective Inspector An- 
soll who had met Coyne at Euston and 
warned him that London was an un- 
healthy place for prolonged residence. 
Coyne, who had never been convicted in 
his life, though he had had some narrow 
escapes, smiled blandly, declafed that 
the officer had made a gross mistake, and 
passed on. 

He had some reason for his con- 
fidence, since those introductions were 
genuine. It is astonishing how far per- 
sonality and nerve can carry one in the 
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remote corners of the earth. Moreover, England is a free country, and it is a 
acquaintance with many _ detective delicate business to interfere with a per- 
bureaus and the knowledge that the son merely because he has a reputation. 
victim of a confidence man—whether Yet Coyne had not been long in London 
he has merely bought a “stolen” razor before he felt the influence of the ma- 
from a man in the street, or a “gold” chine. There was no overt act to which 
mine with a questionable title from an _ he could take exception. If he had not 
urbane city man—rarely has the courage known the quality of his own nerves, he 
to talk about his folly afterwards, had might have supposed that his imagina- 
brought him to despise threats. tion was betraying him. Somehow he 
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was beset by an 
all - pervading 
watchfulness, un- 
til all his plans 
threatened to go 
awry. 

Now, in fact, 
there was nothing 
miraculous in 
Scotland Yard’s 
arrangements for 
“covering” him 
—merely large 
resources and 
common sense. 
There were half 
a dozen men who 
did little else 
than glean details 
of his daily life 
—in the hotel 
smoking - room, 
among the serv- 
ants, among his 
acquaintances. 
Coyne was too 
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“Tl get him,” he murmured viciously. “I'll get him.” 
On the soft-footed valet who answer 






“T'll get him,” 
he murmured vi- 
ciously. “I'll get 
him.” On _ the 
soft-footed valet 
who answered his 
summons, he 
turned abruptly. 

“Get me a tel- 
egraph blank,” he 
ordered. 


JITHIN- an 
hour after- 
wards he had a 
visitor—an _ old- 
young man who 
moved with 
stealthy alertness 
and whose eyes 
were incessantly 
roving to and fro. 
He. gripped a 
clean-shaven chin 
and nodded 
guardedly to 





is summons, he 


big a fish for An- turned abruptly. “Get mea telegraph blank,” he ordered. Coyne as he was 


soll to take any 
risks, and the men he had put on to 
deal with the confidence man had been 
picked with care. It was not easy work, 
this method of trying to follow the 
mobile fluctuations of a subtle man’s 
brain. Yet, in the end, some hint of his 
intentions must inevitably materialize. 
Not till they had proof that he had com- 
mitted some illegal act could they do 
anything else. 

All this simmered through the “con” 
man’s brain as he sat moodily in his big 
sitting-room, with an iced drink and a 
big cigar, after his fruitless attempt to 
terrorize Ansoll. The kindly eyes were 
hard, and his jaw was set. He was not, 
he told himself, going to be put out of 
the game—not if they turned a thousand 
bone-headed bulls to try and stack the 
deck against him. Once he had carried 
his plans through, he could laugh at 
them and his victims. The chief obstacle 
in his path was the man who was organ- 
izing the opposition campaign—Ansoll. 
In which Wolf Coyne made an error of 
supposition—for Scotland Yard is never 
dependent on any one man. 

He touched the bell. 





ushered in, but 
not a word did he speak till the door 
had again closed behind the servant. 

“Say, bo,” he declared at last, “‘is it 
really you? You certainly are making 
good, Wolf, since I saw you last. This 
is some luxury.” His eyes wandered ap- 
preciatively about the chamber. 

“How are you, Freddie?” said the 
other genially. “Sit down. You got my 
wire all right?’ He rose, crossed the 
room and turned the key in the door. 

“I got your wire,” agreed Freddie, 
picking up the cigar-case which lay on 
the table and helping himself. “I guess 
there’s something moving.” He crossed 
his legs and struck a match. ‘Well, you 
know I’ve always admired your talents, 
Wolf, though if you'll forgive me say- 
ing so, you're a little too inclined to play 
a lone hand. You need a partner to bal- 
ance you like—to help with the heavy 
work. I’m somewhere around it, eh?” 

“Don’t pull any of that dope on me,” 
said Coyne sharply. “What I want you 
for is no partnership gag. You'll get 
paid for what you do, and it wont take 
you a couple of hours. It’s worth just 
five hundred dollars to me and not a 

















penny more. That'll perhaps save argu- 
ment.” 

“You always was harsh, Wolf,” said 
Freddie in hurt remonstrance. “‘What 
are you going to pull out of it? What's 
the stunt, anyway ?” 

“I’m going to pull out of it just what 
I can make,” snapped Coyne. “You'll 
get five hundred—and easy money at 
that—or you'll get nix. Now listen. 
Been on the boards lately?” 

“The stage,” lamented Freddie, “is 
infested with knights. There’s no chanst 
in the legitimate, and demean myself to 
vaudeville—” 

“Cut it out,” advised Coyne. “Do 
you know Ansoll—the boss bull of the 
Fourteenth Division?” 

“Do I know you?” retorted Freddie. 
“Why, Ansoll is the friend of my youth, 
my long-lost uncle. Hasn’t he pulled me 
twice, once because I stood outside a 
bank wondering what I would do if I 
had all the money that was in the safe, 
and once—but say, if he’s on to you, 
count me out of the game.” 

“You're yellow,” sneered Coyne. “I 
thought you had some nerve, Freddie. 
But if you can afford to throw away five 
hundred jimmies—” He crossed over 
and laid a hand on the locked door. 

“Don’t be hasty,” urged Freddie. 
“Tell me what it is, and I’ll consider.” 

Coyne resumed his seat. “It’s simple 
enough. There’s not a ha-porth of risk 
in it for you. All I want you to do is 
os... 5” 

Freddie’s solemn face expanded in a 
grin as he listened. He nodded his head 
in delighted appreciation. 

“You’re sure a top-liner, Wolf,” he 
exclaimed. “It’s the nuttiest move I’ve 
heard for a long time. You put him in 
bad, and you have your swell witnesses, 
an’ Lor’ lumme, I'd like to see his face 
when you open out on him.” 

“That’s all right, then. You'll be on 
hand—seven forty-five to the minute. 
And mind, Freddie, no soaking. Here’s a 
fiver. Get down to it.” 





UCK is a great handmaid to the de- 
tective, though he invariably has her 

on a lead. She must not be confused 
with coincidence, for example. It was 
no blind luck that had caused the clerk 
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at the desk to scratch his head when a 
visitor applied for Mr. Arthur. That 
was due to the activity of a couple of 
very ordinary-looking young men who 
for many days past had spent much time 
loitering in the palm court of the 
Palatial Hotel. 

Nor was it luck that they happened to 
be there. That was a very simple pre- 
caution of Ansoll’s. The only piece of 
luck in the whole business was that Wolf 
Coyne should have overlooked their pos- 
sible presence. Thereafter everything 
became more or less inevitable. 

For while Coyne and his satellite 
were planning the downfall of the In- 
spector, a man in one of the telephone 
boxes below was talking over the wire 
to Ansoll. And when “Flash Freddie,” 
actor by profession and what the United 
States calls ‘‘sneak” by vocation, stepped 
out of the elevator and moved jauntily 
to the rubber-paved courtyard, he had 
no suspicion that the young fellow who 
looked like a bank clerk, and brushed 
by him, was at all interested in his mis- 
sion. 

He whistled cheerfully as he turned 
into the Strand and bent his steps west- 
ward. The young bank clerk dropped 
farther and farther behind, but an acute 
observer might have noticed that his 
relative position to Freddie was main- 
tained by a heavy-jawed man—who, if 
suddenly addressed, might have an- 
swered to the name of Jimmie. And ten 
yards behind Jimmie Cotterill, smiling 
and bland, a red rose in his buttonhole, 
strode Detective Inspector Ansoll. 

The procession maintained its order 
till Freddie turned down a street off 
Charing Cross Road. Then Ansoll 
closed up on Cotterill and the two moved 
up on Freddie. His foot was in the 
doorway of a theatrical costumer’s when 
the Inspector’s hand dropped lightly 
on his shoulder. One glance he took and 
then recoiled with every evidence of dis- 
may and terror. 

“Well, Freddie?” said Ansoll. In the 
quiet, gentle voice the other man read a 
menace that did not exist. 

“Gawd, Mr. Ansoll,” he cried. “You 
scared me.” 

“Sorry,” apologized Ansoll. “You 
don’t mind a joke, old son.” He linked 
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his arm lovingly with that of his quarry, 
and Cotterill ranged up on the other 
side. 

Freddie made a half-hearted attempt 
to disengage his arm. This encounter 
was altogether too pat upon his inter- 
view with Wolf Coyne to be to his taste. 
He was almost superstitious about it. 
But the ruling gambit of the crook came 
automatically to his lips: 

“There’s nothing you’ve got up against 
me. You lemme go. You aint no busi- 
ness to interfere with me.” 

“Freddie,” remonstrated the In- 
spector, “you seem frightened at some- 
thing. What’s the matter with you? We 
only want to buy you a drink. You never 
used to be as shy as this.” His grip 
tightened. 

“I’m not frightened,” declared the 
other, raising his voice so that there 
should be no mistake. ‘‘What I got to be 
frightened about? Only I’ve got an ap- 
pointment. You’ve got no right to hold 
me up like this. I’ll report you.” 

“Report away,” agreed Ansoll. “We 
like it. But come and have that drink, 
all the same.” 

Somehow Freddie found himself im- 
pelled away from the costumer’s. The 
prospect of a drink did not entice him. 
He was possessed by too wholesome a 
fear even for that. His restless eyes 
sought vainly for enlightenment in the 
Inspector’s face. It wore an air of beam- 
ing benévolence. 


N the cellar-like saloon of a near-by 
public-house, Freddie found himself 
seated on a high stool with a detective 
on each side. Ansoll paid for drinks and 
his unwilling guest found the taste of a 
liqueur brandy grateful and comforting. 
Ansoll talked idly in general. When 
Cotterill insisted on a second round, 
Freddie was a little less suspicious of 
their motives. 

With a brand-new five-pound note 
burning in his hip pocket, he was not to 
be outdone in hospitality, and again the 
bar-man replenished the glasses. Freddie 
began to see how he had misjudged his 
hospitable companions. By the fifth 
round, he was calling Cotterill “Jimmie” 
and had dropped the “Mr.” when he ad- 
dressed Ansoll. It escaped his notice 










that since the second round they had con- 
fined themselves to temperance bever- 
ages. 

“You’re a good sort, Anse’. I sort 0’ 
—hic—thought you had it in for me. 
My mistake. Y’ heard o’ the sweat-box, 
eh? No’fense. Same again?’ He put 
down his empty glass. 

. “Same again,” said Ansoll. “No, 
Freddie, the Third Degree don’t go in 
London. We’re all for pleasant methods. 
Own up, now. We’ve never put a 
crooked deal up on you, have we?” 

Freddie gravely shook his head. “No. 
I don’t owe you no grudge. When you’ve 
been after me you’ve always played the 
straight game. But—hic—say, Anse’—”’ 
he hooked a couple of thin fingers on to 
the Inspector’s middle waistcoat button 
—‘you folks want somethin’ outa me 
now.” He leered cunningly sideways. 
“That’s so.. I sez to meself—hic—when 
I lamped y’ first, Anse’s got something 
on—something doing, eh? I was a bit 
peeved ’cos I’d gotta ’pointment—guatter 
of five hundred jimmies t’ me, boy.” But 
I’m glad I missed it now because-hic 
—because you’re a good f’llah. Have 
another ?” 

“Sure. That appointment, now-— 
something to do with me, was it?” 

Freddie grinned confidingly.. “Y’ 
betcha shirt it was. Say, Anse’, some of 
the boys are savin’ it up for you. But 
I’m not in it now. I’m goin’ back to 
Wolf Coyne and tell him to count me 
out. You’re a good f’llah—better f’llah 
than Wolf, anyway. Let him keep his 
five hundred.” 

Ansoll raised a lemonade and 
angostura to his lips and took a slow 
drink. Over Freddie’s head he saw Cot- 
terill deliberately close one eye. ‘That 
was all the sign that passed that either 
was vitally interested in Freddie's 
babble. 

“H’m,” commented the Inspector. 
“Wolf’s gunning for me, is he? Well, I 
wish him luck.” 

“He’s a mean man. He thinks he’s 
got it all under his own thatch—’stead 
of calling in those that’s forgotten more 
of the game than he ever knew. Told 
me I was yellow, he did—me yellow.” 

His half-fuddled wits were working 
a grievance against the “con” man. “But 
























































































































































































you’re a good f’llah. I’ll show him 
whether I’m yellow—him and his swell 
suckers.” He scowled at the fresh drink 
which had been placed in front of him. 

Ansoll pulled at his reddish mustache. 
“Called you yellow, eh? I suppose that 
five hundred was so you might try and 
croak me. Why on earth Wolf Coyne 
should be putting it across me I don’t 
know.” 

“Croak y’?” Freddie laughed scorn- 
fully. “No. I don’t fall for that sort of 
business. I’m nobody’s fool to run my 
head into a rope. No; it’s like this, 
Anse’: You’re crowding Wolf, and he’s 
a man that don’t like to be crowded. So 
he fixed it with me to play a little game 
on you—something that'll keep you too 
busy thinking about yourself to interfere 
with him till he has made a getaway with 
the goods. Now, Anse’, you’re a good 
f’llah. Wolf was going to give me five 
hundred of the best—what’s it worth to 
you if I put you wise?” 

Ansell stiffened. He stood up and his 
smiling familiarity vanished. “You're 
talking through the back of your head, 
Freddie,” he sneered. “I thought you 
had more sense 
than to pitch me 
a cock-and-bull 
story like that. 
Say, honest now, 
have you ever 
met Wolf Coyne 
in your life? 
What do you 
think of him, 
Jimmie?” 

Cotterill 
humped his shoul- 
ders scornfully. 
“What do you 
take us for, Fred- 
die—just a cou-g 
ple of pie-cans? 
Want to make a 
fiver by telling 
us the tale? Try 
it on some one 
else, my lad.” 

Freddy gulped 
angrily. This 


- oh When “Flash Freddie” moved jauntily to the rubber- 
change from paved courtyard, he had no suspicion that the young 
fellow who looked like a bank clerk, and brushed 


by him, ‘was at all interested i im his mission. 
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ity had been well.timed. Too ready an 
eagerness would have made him anxious 
to extract terms, or worse still, might 
have aroused his slumbering suspicions, 
But this attitude of the officers was 
nicely calculated to make a_ nearly 
drunken man blurt out all he knew. 
Freddie eyed them in fierce resentment. 

“Telling the tale, am I? Don’t know 
Wolf Coyne, don’t I. You bulls think 
you’re mighty smart—I don’t think! 
Would you believe it if I was to tell 
Fi 

Twenty minutes later he was being 
whirled in a taxicab towards King 
Street. To his protests both detectives 
listened with no trace of emotion. 

“It’s all right, old son,” said Jimmie 
Cotterill soothingly. ‘“We’re not going 
to hurt you. We’re just going to hold 
you safe till you’re feeling better. A 
nice, strong hot cup of coffee is all you 
want, then a stiff soda-water. Now you 
cheer up, and you'll be as right as rain.” 

They put him in the detention-room 
at King Street—“detained for inquiries” 
was the official explanation—and ad- 
journed to the dingy little C. I. D. office 

on the ‘second 
floor. There they 
sank into chairs 
facing each other, 
and the little 
wrinkles round 
the corner of An- 
soll’s eyes grew 
more intense. He 
gave a short 
cackle of 
laughter. 

“Wolf Coyne 
is Jt,” he chuck- 
led. ‘The one 
and only /¢. He 

* meant having me. 
But I think the 
surprise package 
he held for me 
will be something 
to his astonish- 
ment when he 
finds it go off in 
his hand. Now, 

Jimmie, we’ve got 

to get busy.” He 

reached for the 
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desk telephone. “Give,me C. I.—Ansoll 


speaking.” 


ITH the dismissal of “Flash Fred- 

die,” Coyne felt that the Ansoll 
problem was in a fair way of being 
settled. It had been a flash of inspiration 
—almost of genius—that had shown him 
the way out. He regretted now the ac- 
cess of temper that had made him seek 
out the Inspector and show a gun. In 
that, he felt, he had been foolish. But 
this—-this was different — something 
worthy of the man who, before the week 
was out, would, barring accidents, be 
worth a hundred thousand pounds. 

He chuckled to himself as he dressed 
for dinner. He had that touch of vanity 
in which most criminals, big and little, 
are alike—though, unlike smaller men, 
he was content with his own admiration 
of himself. 

As his man brushed him down, he 
gave a glance at himself in the 
glass and, with a satisfied nod, moved 
to the private room he had ordered for 
dinner. He did credit to his tailor, and 
his tailor was worthy of him. His 
wanderings and a certain natural ability 
had given him an air. He was dis- 
tinguished even without the three orders 
that dangled on his lapel—a man of 
whom you might be sure at first glance 
as standing in the front rank of what- 
ever profession or society he adorned. 

He welcomed his guests—there. were 
only three—with that charm of manner 
that had stood him in good stead in 
multifarious enterprises. If you had 
raked London you would not have found 
three persons less likely to be duped by 
an adventurer than those whom Coyne 
was entertaining. There was Lord Dal- 
garen, millionaire owner of fifty thou- 
sand acres in Yorkshire and two hundred 
in London, and reputed one of the best 
business men in the House of Lords; Sir 
Henry Palton, builder of the big enter- 
prise that shrieked at you from every 
boarding—“Palton’s Preserves; and 
young Rupert Dainton, M. P., who had 
been left fifteen thousand pounds a year 
and a big political future. 

It was over the coffee that business 
was introduced. Up till then, Coyne had 
given no indication that there was any 








more than a matter of hospitality. He lit 
a cigar with dainty care. 

“Well, Palton,” he said, “I’ve had a 
cable to-day. You people have had 
plenty of time to make sure of my cre- 
dentials. This cught to be fixed up now, 
or before we know it we'll be pushed 
aside. These American republics are 
slippery folk- to deal with. We don’t 
want’ anyone to get ahead of us.” 

Palton adjusted a pair of eyeglasses 
and looked gravely over their rims at his 
host. “It would have been better if 
you’d got the concession signed before 
we put up the money, Mr. Arthur. Of 
course I can understand the difficulties 
of the position, but—” 

Coyne drummed oni the table absently. 
It was Dainton who struck in. “My dear 
Palton, we’ve been over that ground a 
dozen times among ourselves. It isn’t as 
if it were a gamble. It’s a perfectly 
reasonable proposition.” 

The confidence man interrupted. “I 
want to be clear with you, gentlemen. 
You perfectly understand that I don’t 
risk a penny of my own money. I would 
like you to be in on this, but of course if 
there is any difficulty about raising the 
money, I can take the proposal else- 
where. If you had my experience in 
South America, you would know you 
can’t do this sort of things in hot air. 
You can get this concession to build a 
railway through one of the biggest South 
American republics if you are prepared 
to put up a hundred thousand as a guar- 
antee that you really will build it. It 
seems, as Mr. Dainton says, perfectly 
reasonable. If we were the only people 
in the market—” 

“Put that point aside for a moment,” 
said Dalgaren. ‘What I think, I tell you 
frankly, is that you are asking us too 
much. We’re putting up the money, and 
the contract you want us to sign agrees 
that for services rendered you are to 
receive not less than one-fourth of the 
ordinary shares when we go to allot- 
ment.” 

“That’s it,” agreed Palton. “It’s too 
much. You agree with us, don’t you, 
Dainton ?” 

Coyne leaned. back in his chair. He 
was too old a ‘hand to make the mistake 
of lowering his terms. “I think we might 
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perhaps drop the discussion,” he said 
amiably. “You know how it stands—one 
hundred thousand to be paid to me here 
and the concession to be signed directly 
I cable that is done. I take one-fourth 
of the ordinary shares or nothing.” 
“You’re a hard man, Arthur,” sighed 
Palton. ‘Have you got a contract?” 
“I’m a business man—that’s all. I’ve 
got four copies all made out, and we'll 
sign ’em presently. You can pay the 
money over to my bank in the morning.” 


A. WAITER placed a card in-front of 
““ him. He looked at it frowningly 
for a moment and then nodded. “Show 
him into my sitting-room in five min- 
utes.” He held the card in his hand as 


the servant left and turned with a smile’ 


to his guests. ‘This happens rather op- 
portunely. I don’t suppose any of you 
can tell me the etiquette of the occasion. 
It’s a little matter of blackmail.” 

“Some one ferreted out the black 
pages of your past, Arthur?” said Dal- 
garen. “Or is it a woman?” 

“Neither,” said Coyne. “It is a 
gentleman who apparently holds an offi- 
cial position here.” He read from the 
card. “Detective Inspector J. C. Ansoll, 
Criminal Investigation Department.” 

Dainton whistled. Palton readjusted 
his eyeglasses. ‘“‘Do you really mean 
that this police officer is trying to black- 
mail you?” 

The “con” man nodded. “He’s got 
wind of this concession business some- 
how—just enough to make him believe 
there’s something fishy. He came to see 
me this morning and threatened to tell 
you all the horrid details, Palton. It was 
an awkward fix, because, though I didn’t 
mind his going to you, I did not want 
the scheme talked about till everything 
was water-tight. Publicity might have 
killed it. So I temporized—told him to 
come back some other time and we’d 
talk it over.” He spoke with just the 
right air of amused irritability. 

“T say, this is serious,” said Dainton. 
“A detective officer levying blackmail! 
We'll have to do something, you know. 
The Home Secretary—” 

“Do what you like after we’ve got the 
concession,” said Coyne. “We can’t do 
anything till then—though we might 
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give him a scare—what? Look here, if 
you three conceal yourselves, it would be 
a good idea to have him in here. When 
he learns that there have been witnesses 
to his attempt—” 

“We can shut him up till the deal goes 
through,” said Dalgaren. “I think that’s 
the right idea. What about those por- 
tiéres for you, Dainton? Palton, you 
might take the window—and the screen 
will do me.” 

“That’s splendid,” agreed Coyne. “I 
hadn’t arranged this little entertainment 
for you folk, but it ought to amuse you. 
Now, green lights. Enter the villain—or 
rather, I’ll go and fetch him.” 

No one of the three concealed gentle- 
men could have supposed that their host 
was filled with contemptuous amusement 
as he left the room. He chuckled as he 
received the waiting Inspector. 

“Gad, Freddie, you’re a wonder. If I 
didn’t know, I’d think you were the real 
thing. Come along.” 

Ansoll obeyed with docility. As they 
passed into the dining-room, he 
straightened his shoulders. ‘You'll guess 
what I’ve come about,” he said. 

“T’ve a sort of idea,” said Coyne im- 
perturbably. “I think you’ve got the 
wrong man. However,’’—he thrust his 
hands in his trousers pockets,—“what’s 
your price ?” 

There was nothing forced about An- 
soll’s grin. He had caught a movement 
beneath one of the portiéres. 

“I fancy you are making a little mis- 
take,” he said pleasantly. “You can’t 
buy me off. I am a police officer, as you 
know, and it is my duty to tell you that 
unless you can give a satisfactory ex- 
planation of certain facts that have come 
to my knowledge, I shall take you into 
custody ona charge of attempted’ fraud. 
You understand that you are not obliged 
to answer any questions.” 

Three lines bit vertically into Coyne’s 
forehead. He regretted there had not 
been a more complete rehearsal of the 
scene they were now playing. Somehow 
is was running off the lines. 

“Fire ahead!” he said. 

“You claim to be able to obtain a con- 
cession to build a railway across certain 
districts of Chile, but that prior to ob- 
taining the. necessary signatures, a de- 
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posit of one hundred thousand pounds 
must be paid to you.” 

“That is right.” 

“You have practically induced three 
gentlemen to entrust you with that de- 
posit ?” 

“Well?” Coyne meditatively surveyed 
a well-fitting dress shoe. 

“T have to-day received information 
that it is not and never has been con- 
templated to grant a concession—that 
the Chilean authorities know nothing 
about it.” 

“T suppose,” said Coyne, “that all this 
beating about the bush is for a purpose. 
You want me to pay to keep your mouth 
shut. Would you like me to write a 
check ?” 

“Not exactly,” laughed Ansoll. “I 
would like you to prove to me that this 
is no fraud. Otherwise—” 

“Otherwise ?” 

Ansoll stepped to the door. “Jimmie,” 
he’ called softly. And then to Coyne: 
“T think, Wolf, if you tell those gentle- 
men who are so interested in our little 
conversation to come out, we can drop 
the curtain on this farce. You see, Fred- 
die has let you down.” 


NOt often in his career had Wolf 

Coyne been taken at a loss. It took 
him a full second to realize that it was 
Ansoll in reality and not “Flash 
Freddie.” He stared unbelievingly at the 
detective. “Hell!” he muttered; then 
again, “Hell!” 

Then he was galvanized into action. 
With a couple of strides, he cleared the 
room, jerked the amazed Palton from his 
hiding-place and turned the handle of 
the inner door. But Jimmie Cotterill 
and Ansoll had been no less quick. ‘They 
flung themselves upon him and pulled 
him back. Both were powerful men, but 
Coyne was rio less so, and he was driven 
desperate. They surged, a tangled mass 
of humanity, over the soft carpet, the 
two officers in grim silence, the “con” 
man ‘cursing fearfully. 

Dainton flung himself into the fray 
and received a kick in the face that sent 
him half stunned into the fireplace. An- 
soll spat out a tooth and took a fresh 
grip on the place where the collar of 
Coyne’s dress coat had been. Cotterill, 


with his knee momentarily on _ the 
“con” man’s chest, succeeded in adjust- 
ing the handcuffs about one wrist. A 
second later the flying other end of the 
handcuffs caught the officer in the mouth. 

“Aw,” he gurgled and drew back a 
fist. 

“None of that, Jimmie,” ordered An- 
soll sharply, and the sergeant, who had 
for once lost sight of the tradition 
of the Metropolitan Police, stayed his 
blow. Two minutes later he got the 
prisoner’s wrists together, and the hand- 
cuffs clicked again. 

Ansoll stood up, breathing heavily. 
“I’m not so young as I was,” he sighed. 
“In the old days I’d have enjoyed a 
scrap like that.” He wiped the blood 
from his lip. “Now, gentlemen, if you'll 
follow us on to King Street police sta- 
tion I shall be grateful. You can reckon 
this job has saved you at least one hun- 
dred thousand pounds. 


? 


O three disillusioned men, Ansoll 

vouchsafed explanations in his office. 
“You gentlemen,” he said, “don’t think 
yourselves in the same class as the 
countryman who buys a pawn ticket for 
a gold watch outside Waterloo Station. 
Yet, except that it was a concession in- 
stead of a pawn ticket, it’s just the same 
old game that this crook down below has 
played on you. They say it’s better to 
be born lucky than rich. 

“We had Wolf Coyne tipped off to 
us when he came across. Now he’s a 
free-born American citizen, and there’s 
no law that we could use against him, 
though we were pretty sure he had some- 
thing up his sleeve. He just laughed at 
me when I warned him off. 

“Of course we kept a pretty strict eye 
on him. We couldn’t do anything till 
he overstepped the law, but we were just 
watching for a chance. The awkward 
thing was that we didn’t know in just 
what direction his talents would break 
out. We could only wait and watch, and 
the longer we waited the more evident it 
was that it was a big thing. 

“Now, though we could learn nothing 
of the stunt,—all of you took pretty good 
care to keep that secret,—we worried 
Wolf. He knew that we were right on 
his heels, and it got on his nerves. You 
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see, he was alarmed lest we should get a 
hint and put you wise before he got his 
hooks on the money. He actually stood 
in Bond Street this morning and threat- 
ened me with a pistol. When he found 
it didn’t work, he tried something else. 

“He sent for a man named Mullins,— 
‘Flash Fred,’-—who was an actor before 
he took to drink and went on the cross. 
That gave us our first hold. When Fred- 
die left the hotel, we followed him, 
caught him up after a while and got him 
drunk. There was very little Sherlock 
Holmes work in this, I can tell you. 

“Well, first we got him drunk, and 
then we got his goat. It all came out 
like drawing a cork from a bottle. The 
scheme had all the marks of Coyne’s 
genius. First of all, he wanted to in- 
crease your confidence in him. And sec- 
ondly, lest I should get a line on him, 
he was to destroy your faith in me. 
Freddie was to make up to resemble me 
and then to put up a blackmail show 
with you—tnree gentlemen in unim- 
peachable positions as witnesses. Clever, 
wasn’t it? 

“Supposing I’d found out afterwards 
and come to you with a story that Coyne 
was cheating you, would you have be- 
lieved me? To make the blackmail con- 
vincing, he had to entrust Freddie with 
the rough points of the scheme, and that 
gave us enough to work on. 
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“We cabled the chief of police of Val- 
paraiso and got in touch with the 
Chilean Ministry here—” 

“But,” interrupted Dainton, “he told 
us that for reasons of secrecy, this mat- 
ter of the concession was being con- 
ducted direct from headquarters. There 
was a matter of a—er—bonus.” 

“Bribery, in plain English. The old 
‘con’ stuff. When you buy a brass ring, 
you have to keep quiet because it’s been 
stolen from Streeter’s. Anyway, that 
stopped your making inconvenient in- 
quiries here. As I was saying, there was 
never any idea of a concession. A week 
after you’d made over your checks, you’d 
have looked -in vain for your Mr. Arthur. 
He’s got a pal in Valparaiso who sent 
the cables that kept you keen, and his 
other papers are forgeries. 

“Well, that’s all. -We rearranged 
things a little, and I took the principal 
part instead of Freddie.” 

“T wish, Mr. Ansoll,” said Palton 
dryly, “you had chosen some other 
method. For men in the public posi- 
tions of ourselves, it will be a. little—er 
—humiliating to have to confess how 
nearly we were duped.” 

“Why,” smiled Ansoll, “that’s exactly 
why I did it. Wolf has had too long a 
run to escape again because—forgive me 
—three suckers hate to tell how close 
they came to being stung.” 








A Sixty-Laugh-Power Story — 


Do You Like Dogs? — 


and she became inspired. 


A Story by Quiller-Couch— 





The discussion of the pathos that wrings your soul when you hear a whale blubber 
is one of the finest bits of foolishness ever put in a story, but it is only a small 


fraction of the humor in “ The Gold Brick Twins,” by Irvin S. Cobb. 


Jack Hines, who wrote “Betcher Boots” and “Juno of Irish Hill,” tells a fine story of 
a team of sledge dogs in “Flying Arrow.” 


She Never Had A Sincere Thought— 


Elaine, a chorus girl about whom Ida M. Evans has built one of her best stories, 
couldn't act worth a cent on the stage, but let her have a masculine audience of one, 


“Mutual Exchange, Limited,” is the first story from this brilliant pen in a long, long time, 
and, as you might expect, it is about as unusual a short story at ever was published. 


All these, the three big serials—Hughes, Nicholson and Parker—and stories by Maude 
Radford Warren, Edwin L. Sabin, Ellis Parker Butler, Ray Sprigle, and several others. 


In the next—the December—issue of The Red Book Magazine, on the news-stands November 23 rd. 
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Man 


OW often one hears of the man who has said, ‘‘But I love you so 


much I will teach you to love me. 


Can it be done? Mr. Terhune 


here tells, in the letter of a man who said it, the story of one effort. 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


Author of “ Dollars and Cents,” etc. 


BY 





ILLUSTRATION 
EAR old Renwick: Do you re- 

D member a silly promise we 

made each other, once? Back 

in ’99 it was, on June 16. I 
never forgot the date, because it was 
Commencement Day, the day when Col- 
lege turned us loose on the world, with 
a sheepskin apiece and about as much 
real equipment for the fight as a roly- 
poly collie pup that is planning to in- 
vestigate its first cat. But we felt wiser 
and more important and a million years 
older than we ever can, again. 

We had gone through the delights 
of class day, of the Prom, of the ivy- 
planting, of the sing-song and all the 
rest, during that last week. Then, 
when we were already fed up on thrills, 
came Commencement and the bonfire, 
and the good-by class supper at the Inn. 

It was about 3 a. M., I think, when the 
supper crowd broke up, after meteoric 
and tearful speeches, and songs that got 
to sounding solemn and choky. 

You and I had both eaten more than 
we wanted and drunk more than we 
needed. So we waxed sentimental over 
leaving the good old place. We were 
crossing the campus to our room, I re- 
member, when it occurred to us, as a 
sublime wind-up, to sit on the chapel 
steps and wait to see the sun rise, for 
the last time, over Dormitory Hill. 

So we sat there, like two youthful 
owls, blinking into the pink east. We 
were smoking those black class-pipes 
of ours and trying in our talk to make 
each other believe we were sophisticated 














KATHERINE 


SOUTHWICK 


men of the world and that the parting 
next noon was all in the day’s work. 
But there was a lump in my throat as I 
realized I was getting out of the only ° 
world I knew and into a world I didn’t 
know, and that I was saying good-by to 
the chap who had been my room-mate 
and chum for four years. 

People form their real friendships be- 
fore they’re twenty-five,—generally, be- 
fore they are twenty,—I think. Up to 
that time we’re trustful and hideously 
disinterested ; and after that age we get 
to liking people for the amount of amuse- 
ment or profit or inspiration we can drag 
from them. But, up to then, it’s friend- 
ship because—well, just because it’s 
friendship. That’s the way it was with 
us, anyhow. : 

As we sat there, in the dawn, we 
spoke pretty confidently of licking the 
whole universe into shape and of carv- 
ing success for ourselves out of the rock 
wall. Then, as the supper—or the drink 
—or the sunrise—or the strong tobacco 
—got hold of us, we fell to talking about 
what good friends we’d been and how we 
were going to keep in touch with each 
other always and always. 

And (I don’t know which of us 
suggested it, but I do know we both 
promised very, very earnestly) we 
agreed that if life ever threw us far 
apart from each other for any great 
length of time, we’d write and tell just 
what we had been doing and all the 
really big things that had befallen us. 
In that way we’d keep from growing 
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out of each other’s memory. And when 
we should meet again, we’d be up-to- 
date in mutual history. We were to keep 
in touch with each other, always, by 
means of periodic letters telling the most 
important things that had happened to 
us—the “big things,” we said. 

I don’t need to remind you that 
neither of us kept that pledge after the 
first three years or so—and with grow- 
ing gaps between our letters, even up 
to that time. I don’t know which of us 
stopped writing—which of us owes the 
other a letter accounting for himself 
and his history. . 

But to-night I’m settling up a lot of 
old debts, with the dying of the year, 
so that I can start to-mor:ow with a 
clean slate. 

And it flashed into my mind a little 
while ago, that I owed you the keeping 
of my long-lapsed promise. A promise 
seems to me the most pressing of all 
possible debts of honor. So I’m pay- 
ing my debt to you to-night. The last 
debt it is, by the way, that I owe on 
earth. I was reminded of it by reading 
an item about you in one of the metro- 
politan papers. It gave your address, 
too. 





ET me see 
work and all that sort of thing, 
didn’t I, when I wrote the last time, a 
decade or more ago? Did I tell you 
about my marriage? I think that came 
after my last letter. As that is the 
biggest thing—the one big thing—in my 
career, I’d like to write you something 
about it. 
I married Mildred Kerr, a girl 1 had 
loved for years—and who hadn’t loved 
me. That was ten years ago, to-morrow. 


was madly in love with her. I still 

am. And she was not in love with 
me. She was in love with Clive Ruy- 
ter, a man with twice my good looks 
and twelve times my money. In fact, 
she was engaged to him. They had a 
terrible quarrel over something or other. 
He went to Europe. And she married 
me. 

I knew she did not care, not as I 
cared. And in morbid moments I told 
myself she had married me out of pique. 
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I told you about my 






But what did that matter? She did 
marry'me. And I knew—I was sure—I 
could make her happy, that I could 
make her care, even as I cared. I had 
a whole lifetime to do it. And, from 
the very first, I succeeded. 

Day by day, I could see she was more 
and more fond of me. When two peo- 
ple—or two draft mules, for that 
matter—are thrown into each other’s 
society, day and night, for months and 
years, they either grow tremendously 
attached er they grow to hate. It was 
my life-aim to see that Mildred should 
learn to love me. And I accomplished 
it, little by little. She began to be fond 
of me, as one grows to love a home. 

It was not the mad, ardent love such 
as I’ve read about and that I used to 
long for. I see, now, there are better 
things than that. A prairie fire soor 
burns itself out, and it destroys a lot 
of innocent things in its path. But the 
earth that is warmed gradually by the 
sun, sfays warm, and in time it blos- 
soms into loveliness. 

That was the kind of love I tried to 
bring into existence, and I did it. 
maes I was unbelievably happy. And 
Mildred was becoming happy, too, more 
and more. The goal was in sight. I 
could see, at last, when I came home 
from work, the light creep into her dear 
eyes. And the kiss she met me with held 
affection, now, instead of mere duty. 
The myriad little things she did for me, 
around the house, were coming to be 
labors of love, not matters of routine. 
I felt like a sculptor who is slowly and 
painfully fashioning the ice-cold block 
of marble into an angel. 

Then Clive Ruyter came back. 

He had been gone for nearly two 
years. I had half forgotten him. I 
thought Mildred had, too; but I wanted 
to make sure. So when I met him on the 
street, I asked him to come and see us. 
They had to meet, some day, you know, 
he and she. And I wanted to put it to 
the test, without delay, and have it over 
with. 

Not that I had any fear of the result. 
They had quarreled and they had sepa- 
rated. If they had really loved each 
other, wouldn’t that love have brought 
them together again, in a day, at most? 
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“Mildred Kerr, a girl I had loved for years—and who hadn’t loved me.” 


What quarrel could have stood out 
against such a love as mine, for in- 
stance? 

And, because they had let a quarrel 
part them, I was certain they had not 
loved but had merely been blindly in- 
fatuated, for the time, one with the 
other. 

I am petty, at heart, I’m afraid—be- 
cause there was another reason why I 


asked Ruyter to call. I was small-souled 
enough to want him to see us together 
in our own home, Mildred and me; 
to see how happy we were, together ; 
to see that soft light in her eyes when 
she met me at the door; to see how 
pretty and dainty she had made our 


home. I wanted him to know—not 
what he had lost, but what 1 had won. 
I wanted everybody to know. 
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Well, he came to see us. It was not 
a brilliant success, that call. Mildred 
treated him as she would have treated 
any other friend of mine. But she was 
rather quiet ; and he could not have seen 
that light in her dear eyes, because she 
never once looked at me while he was 
there. 

I tried to cover up her lack of vivac- 
ity as best I could, by making Ruyter 
feel at home and by telling him all about 
our life and about Mildred’s success in 
our tiny social world and our jolly plans 
for the future. 

Ruyter bore himself splendidly. 
There was not a hint of embarrassment 
and he didn’t seem‘to notice Mildred’s 
dearth of cordiality. He admired every- 
thing in our top-floor flat and he listened 
with the keenest interest to all I told him 
about us. 

When he went away, I was so jubi- 
lant over my experiment that I couldn’t 
keep my joy to myself. I came back 
from seeing him to the door and walked 
up to where Mildred still stood, in the 
middle of the living-room. 

“Well, little girl,” I said, drawing 
her to me, “did you like meeting him 
again? I was proud as Punch to have 
him see you looking so beautiful, and 
to see what a marvelous home you’ve 
made for me. I’ll bet he’s cursing his 
luck, all the way down the street, at 
losing such a treasure.” 

Then I stopped short, for she was 
crying. I’d never seen her cry, before, 
and I didn’t know what to make of it. 
I tried to get her to tell me what was 
the matter; but she just clung close to 
me and sobbed all the harder and kept 
saying: 

“T love you, Miles, dear. Oh, I do 
love you!” 

It was the first time she had ever told 
me that, of her own accord. And it 
swept through me like the breath of 
God. That was the very happiest night 
of all my life. 


~ROM that time, she seemed to have 
lost the last shreds of her old-time 
indifference toward me. She took to 
planning little things for my comfort. 
She used to kiss me without being asked 
to. She would follow me with her eyes 






wherever I went, in a sort of appealing 
way that made me want to cry. 

I could see she was growing to care 
for me, at last, just the same way I 
cared for her; to want to be with me 
all the time; to think more of making 
me comfortable; trying to study my 
wants and to fulfill them before they 
were really formed. 

There was something about her like 
a little child that yearns to be forgiven 
and loved. I could see she was sorry 
for not having cared enough, before, 
and that she was seeking to make up to 
me for it. 

Ruyter’s visit seemed to have opened 
her eyes. I had been almost afraid that 
the sight of him would make her wish 
she hadn’t thrown him over. You see, 
he was so much cleverer and better look- 
ing than I. And he had a manner—a 
way with him—that I never could learn 
to imitate. 

Yet, in spite of all that, it appeared 
she never knew how dearly she had 
come to love me till she saw us both 
together. 

I grew to grudging the nine hours a 
day I had to spend downtown at work. 
The earliest minute I could leave the 
store I would rush home as if I were a 
boy going to meet his first sweetheart. 
And Mildred was always at the door 
waiting for me. It made up for the 
honeymoon we’d never had. I used to 
tell her that I wished Ruyter and I 
could change jobs, because he was never 
at his office for more than three hours a 
day, and I could have spent those extra 
six hours so blissfully at home. 

Then one night I came back to the 
flat in a thundering bad temper. One 
of our traveling men, Dick Corson, had 
fallen sick and I had been told to take 
his place on the road for-a week. I had 
just time to get dinner and pack my 
suit-case, and then to bolt for the eight- 
twenty train. How I grudged that week 
away from Mildred! 

But if I was sore at having to leave 
her, she was a hundred times unhap- 
pier to have me go. The poor girl broke 
down and begged me to stay. I ex- 
plained to her that if I made a hit on 
the week’s work, it probably meant a 
raise. But she wouldn’t be comforted. 
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At last she pulled herself together and 
tried to smile, and she insisted on pack- 
ing my suit-case for me. But I could see 
her hands shaking as though she had a 
chill. 

Well, I got away at last. And she 
waved at me, out of the window, as I 
went down the street. I got to the sta- 
tion, still seeing things rather mistily. 
And the first man I ran into, near the 
ticket window, was Dick Corson, the 
fellow whose route I had been told to 
take. 

He’d gotten to feeling. better, and he 
had ’phoned the boss that he was able 
to go. So there he was, ticket bought, 
waiting to send me back home. I sup- 
pose he’d been afraid I’d make good 
on the road, and that his job might be 
rendered shaky by any success I might 
score. Job-fear is a wonderful cura- 
tive for sick workers. 

I was as glad to see Dick as if he’d 
been Old Man Good-Luck, himself. No, 
I didn’t even stop to think, for a single 
second, of the chance for promotion I 
might be losing by giving up the trip. 
All I could think of was that I wouldn't 
have to be away from Mildred. I nearly 


shook poor old Dick’s flabby hand off. 
Then I started home. 
Halfway to the flat a bright idea 


came to me: I wanted to make this sur- 
prise as delightful for my wife as I 
could. If I showed up at home less than 
half an hour after I’d left, it wouldn't 
mean as much as if I waited another 
hour. 

By that time she’d have begun to be 
really lonely, and to realize that I was 
gone, and to miss me. The flat would 
seem empty and silent and desolate to 
her. And then, all of a sudden, I'd 
walk in. And that would make up for 
everything. She’d have had just enough 
taste of loneliness to make her all the 
more glad at seeing me. 

A fool idea? Maybe so. But most 
love-ideas are fool ideas, if you try the 
acid test of logic on them. That doesn’t 
make them any less wonderful, does it? 

Well, I loafed around for a solid 
hour. I spent part of the time buying 
her a big bunch of carnations and a box 
of candy, a couple of pounds of it—the 
kind she liked best. That hour was the 


slowest ever. But it crawled by, some 
how or other; and at the end of it | 
went home. 

I let myself into the flat as quietly 
as a second-story man, and I set the 
suit-case down by the hat-rack and shut 
the flat door after me without making 
a sound. 

There was a light in the living-room 
at the end of the hallway. I took the 
carnations in one hand and the candy 
in the other, and I tiptoed down the 
hall. It was all I could do to keep from 
laughing out loud, to think of her face 
when she’d look up and see me standing 
in the doorway in front of her. 

I was so taken up with walking on 
tiptoe and trying not to snicker, that I 
hadn’t ears for anything except the 
chance of a creaking board under my 
feet. It wasn’t till I was within two 
steps of the threshold that I heard any 
voices. Then I just stood there. I didn’t 
mean to. I didn’t mean to eavesdrop. | 
just did it because my body stopped, 
and my mind with it. Ruyter was say- 
ing: 

“It isn’t. It’s Fate. It’s Hegger’s 
own lookout. He brought us together 
again. He is away all day long, and 
how can he blame you if I have tried to 
make the time pass less drearily for you? 
He goes away, now, for a week, and— 
it’s Fate, I tell you, sweetheart. And 
Fate is too strong for two mortals to 
fight against.” 

Then her voice broke in, and she was 
sobbing. 

“Tt isn’t Fate!” she declared. ‘“There 
isn’t such a thing as Fate. Let’s be 
honest enough not to blame our own 
wickedness on Destiny. I’ve tried so 
hard—so hard! And I’m too weak— 
too bad—too worthless—to win such a 
battle. I knew I was lost, as soon as 
you came here that first evening. I knew 
all the prayers and the strivings of the 
past two years had gone for nothing and 
that I had never stopped loving you— 
that I never could stop loving you—’ 

“Girl of my heart! I—” 

“And,” she went on, in that same 
choked, stifled voice, “even while I knew 
there wasn’t any hope for me, I fought 
on. I tried to make up to him for what 
I knew he must lose. He is so good, so 
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gentle, so patient, and he loves me so, 
Clive. He /oves me so! He is just the 
type of man that heaven generally curses 
with a wife like me. I tried to make it 
up to him, to make him content. I tried 
to make you stop coming here in the 
mornings. And all the time I knew I 
couldn’t have the courage to keep you 
away or the honesty to confess to him 
that you were dropping in here all the 
time. He—why, he thinks the sight of 
our happiness—his and mine—and your 
memory of our home—are keeping you 
from coming to see us. He told me so!” 

Ruyter’s laugh was as genuine as if 
he had heard a brand-new joke. 

“The memory of this home?” he said. 
“Why, sweetheart, the thought of you, 
mured up in this stuffy hole of a tene- 
ment, turned me sick. It was like the 
Kohinoor in a mud-puddle. And as for 
your happiness—a blind man could have 
seen how heartsick you were. The poor, 
grinning idiot!” 

“Stop!” she ordered. “You sha’n’t 
speak so of him. And you sha’n’t speak 
so of the home he thinks is so mar- 
velous. Isn’t it enough that you have 
stolen the one woman of all his life, 
without making fun of him?” 

“T have not ‘stolen’ you,” he made 
answer. “I have told you I love you. 
I have asked you to let me atone for 
my crazy folly of two years ago by mak- 
ing you happy, by taking you away from 
all this and giving you the life you 
crave.” 

“T don’t crave it!” she flashed. “Or 
—or I didn’t, till you came back. Oh, 
I’m not myself when I’m with you, 
Clive! You are so strong, so invincible! 
You sweep me off my feet. You make 
me think and speak as you dictate. I 
feel as if I were in a hypnotic trance 
when I’m with you. And—I was grow- 
ing to love Miles—really to love him— 
and to be happy with him. Then—oh, 
you have changed all the world for me!” 





“I will change all the world for you, — 


my darling,” he promised, his big voice 
vibrating like an organ-chord, “if you 
will let me.” 
“T can’t!” she wailed. “Oh, I can’t!” 
“You must,” he said, and there was 
a queer note of power in his words. 
“Dear, we aren’t children. We must 








look the truth square in the face. I have 
humored you in everything. Perhaps 
you think it has been easy to keep from 
so much as kissing your lips! But the 
hour has come. Hegger is away. We 
have a whole week before us. The world 
lies ahead, beckoning to us—the World 
of golden sunshine and happiness—and 
love!” 

“No, no! I—” 

“Mildred, my own sweetheart, you are 
coming away from this hovel of a place 
—from this sordid, wretched life that 
cramps your youth and your glorious 
loveliness. You are coming away—with 
me, out into the future that is ours—the 
future that Love has given us.” 

“No! Miles will—” 

“Miles will be as unhappy as his half- 
pint soul will permit—for a handful of 
days. Then he will become justly en- 
raged, in true bourgevis fashion. And 
he will divorce you or let you divorce 
him. Then—then we can-make up for 
all we have lost; and I can claim you 
openly for my wife—even as I claim 
you now in the sight of heaven.” 

“No, in the sight of hell!’’ she cor- 
rected him. ‘“Can’t we be honest in this 
sin you are urging me into? Must we 
take heaven’s name in vain? Miles will 
be heartbroken, crushed! He—” 

“Ts such paltry unhappiness as a clod 
like Hegger can feel, to wreck the lives 
of us both? Mildred!” 

There was an appeal in his magnetic 
voice that would have drawn the heart 
from an ice-maiden. The thrill of it 
must have reached into her innermost 
soul, and it dashed away the last frag- 
ments of resistance. He held out his 
arms. 

“Kiss me,” he said, very quietly, but 
with that same organ-chord vibrating 
in his throat. 

Mildred took a faltering step toward 
him. Then she halted. 

“Kiss me!” he said again. 

And, like a woman in a dream, she 
moved forward. 

It was at that moment a board creaked 
dismally under my inert weight. Mil- 
dred whirled about, almost in the shelter 
of Ruyter’s arms, and saw me standing 
in the doorway—still with that foolish 
grin frozen on my sick face, still holding 
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out those pitiful flowers and the box of 
é 
sweets. 


DON’T know, at all, how long we all 

three stood there, just like that. It 
was Mildred who spoke first. She must 
have understood that I had been there 
long enough to hear. 

“You can kill me, if you want to,” she 
whispered, staring blankly at me with 
those big, hopeless eyes of hers. 

And then, at sight of her mortal ter- 
ror, I found my own voice. And by a 
miracle, all the reason and the coolness 
I ever possessed rushed back into my 
dead brain. 

“Why should I kill you?” I asked, 
speaking as if she were a child and as 
if I were a stranger. “Why should I 
kill you, dear? You have done me no 
harm. It is yourself, not me, you are 
damning. Just because you choose to 
shatter all your ideals by throwing away 
decency, is that any reason why I should 
throw away mine, too, by forgetting I 
am a man and killing you as a beast 
might kill a mate that proved faithless? 
You haven’t anything to fear from me. 
Please don’t be frightened. I hate to see 
you look like that. There’s nothing for 
you to be afraid of.” 

She tried to speak, but she couldn't. 
She turned, instinctively, toward Ruy- 
ter, who hadn’t stirred and who kept 
glaring dully at me. Then came my in- 
spiration—the inspiration I gleaned 
from the look in his eyes, the inspira- 
tion I verily believe God sent me. 

I went up to Ruyter, slowly, my face 
a mask, my gaze fixed on his. And as 
I came close to him, I reached out and 
took Mildred’s hand. It was as cold as 
ice. Without shifting my eyes from Ruy- 
ter’s, I said to her: 

“No, you need never be afraid, wife 
of mine, so far as I am concerned. | 
could not harm you if I would. I would 
not if I could. With this man it is dif- 
ferent.” 

Ruyter’s mouth opened, but no word 
came. I noted that his lips were pallid. 

“With this man,” I went on, in the 
same slow, even voice, “with this man 
it is different. Mildred, this hero of 
yours —this Paladin of story-book se- 
ducers—is afraid. He is sick with fear. 


He would not dare meet my eyes, if he 
were not still more afraid to look away 
from me. He is half a head taller than 
I and thirty pounds heavier, and he is an 
athlete, while I am not. Yet he is more 
afraid of me at this moment than a clean 
man could be of anything on earth. The 
pitiful coward !” 

“You—you lie!” croaked Ruyter, but 
there was no conviction behind his de- 
nial. 

“He is afraid of me,” I went on, “be- 
cause, to an animal of his species, I am 
that most terrifying creature extant—a 
husband. In me he sees the law, the 
punishment of the law, the ostracism of 
Society, the smear on his name that will 
last all his days. He sees more: he sees 
the one man in the world who can shoot 
him dead, at will, and whom no jury 
will punish for the deed. He is a wild 
beast for whom the ‘open season’ is any 
season / may dictate. I and I alone hold 
his worthless life in the hollow of my 
hand. I can kill him as I would kill a 
cat that has fits—and with no greater 
legal penalty. He knows it. And his 
courage has turned to water within him.” 

“I—” babbled Ruyter; but I con- 
tinued without stopping to heed him. 

“No burglar, no murderer, caught red 
handed,” I said, “is one-tenth so horror- 
stricken as is the home-wrecker when the 
husband breaks in upon his work. This 
man fears not only the law I may evoke 
and the law I may take into my own 
hands, but he fears something still 
worse. He fears that, through me, So- 
ciety may force him to regard as serious 
something he intended as a mere pastime. 
He is afraid he may be forced to marry 
you. He also fears I may mulct him for 
ruinously heavy money-indemnity. Why, 
if I chose to demand them at this very in- 
stant, he would cheerfully hand over to 
me his watch and rings and money—as a 
price for escape. And he would send 
me a four-figure check the first thing in 
the morning. Wouldn’t you, Mr. Clive 
Ruyter? And did you think it was just 
by chance I happened to be at home this 
evening, when my wife told you I had 
left town?” 

““W—what’s this?” blustered Ruyter, 
his teeth a-chatter. “A frame-up between 
you two? A badger game?” 
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I heard Mildred gasp, and she flinched 
from him as in mortal pain. 

“It is anything you choose to call it, 
my friend,” I answered cheerily, “though 
it’s hardly kind or courteous of you to 
make such a charge against a woman 
whom you were just offering to lead 
forth into the ‘golden sunshine’ — ‘into 
the future that Love has given you.’ ” 

“You knew he was here all the time?” 
Ruyter panted, accusingly, to Mildred. 
“You knew it and—” 

“Your simple trust in the womah you 
love is really touching, Mr. Ruyter,” I 
broke in, before she could answer. “But 
let her reply for herself. Mildred, tell 
him you are innocent of plotting against 
him—against any living man except your 
husband.” 

She did not speak. Ruyter darted his 
panic gaze toward her. Then drawn by 
the attraction of stark fear, his eyes re- 
turned to mine. 

“Mildred,” I said, “I want to show 
you one more odd phase of human na- 
ture. Look!” 

I stepped forward and struck the man 
lightly across the, face with my open 
palm. My hand came away sticky with 
the fright-sweat that smeared his fore- 
head. He did not redden; he made no 
move to resent the blow. I doubt if he 
realized I had struck him. 

“You see, dear,” I explained to Mil- 
dred, “there is your hero, your invincible, 
all-compelling King among men; the 
demigod whose magnetic power has won 
you away from your poor, timid, com- 
monplace husband. And now for the 
final and most painful scene: Mr. Ruy- 
ter, I am minded to hasten your de- 
parture with the toe of my boot. In 
another ten seconds the impulse will be 
much too strong for me to resist. Get 
out !” 

Through the mist of fear, he evidently 
grasped the fact that he was free to go. 
And galvanized into sudden life, he 
bolted. 


JO, the man was not a coward, at least 
not that I know of. But he was a 
Lover, and I was Husband. Some peo- 
ple might not see the point or understand 
his helpless fright. But many others 
would—only too clearly. For your own 





self-esteem’s sake, old friend, I hope you 
belong to the former class. ; 

When he was gone, I turned for the 
first time to Mildred. Her face was 
ghastly. Yet it was the ghastliness of 
convalescence. And with a great throb 
at my heart, I knew I had conquered. 

It is a wondrous thing to find oneself 
a hero to one’s wife, if but for a moment. 

Somebody once told me that most men 
are heroes to their wives for only two 
months—the month before marriage and 
the month after death. But here was I, 
acclaimed a victor and a superman in 
the very midtide of wedded life! 

Not that Mildred’s ashen lips spoke 
words of adulation. But her wide eyes, 
upraised to mine, told me volumes. At 
last, she summoned courage to plead 
brokenly : 

“Miles—oh, my dear, my dear—wont 
you take me back?” 

And in the ecstasy of my joy, I 
gathered her closely, tenderly to me, and 
made reply: 

“Take you back, my wife? Why, I 
have never let you go from me!” 


AVE I bored you, my former chum, 
with this long-winded letter? I have 
written it as I told you, because I prom- 
ised to let you know of the “big things’’ 
in my life. And this is the biggest thing 
that has ever come into it. 

Since that night, everything has smiled 
on me—Fortune, Love, Peace, Health— 
all have become mine in incredibly ample 
measure. The flat that Ruyter called a 
“stuffy hole” has given place to a roomy 
house of my own building. And | no 
longer have to restrict myself to cheap 
flowers and bonbons when I wish to give 
Mildred a homecoming present. 

She has crowned my life, she and the 
three blessed boys who, as I write, are 
asleep in their cribs in the nursery up- 
stairs...... 

I had written thus far when two dear 
cool hands were laid across my tired 
eyes, and Mildred leaned over me to say: 
“Bedtime, busy boy!’”’ And as her will 
is law, I must end this letter, here and 
now. 

With all the good wishes of the hap- 
piest, luckiest man on earth, 

MILES HEGGER. 
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VIE oldsters may cherish their feuds—as did the Montagues and 
the Capulets—éu/ youth will always heed the call of Love. 


‘By Kate L. McLaurin 
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|-——|OT since the dark day in 66, 
iN. when Clayton Parker stood 
| on the steps of the Court 
aes House and fired the shot that 
ended the life of his erstwhile best 
friend, Beverly Payne, had Shelbyville 
been so stirred as on the June morning, 
nearly half a century later, when Bev- 
erly Payne, the granddaughter of the 
slain man, paused for a moment before 
the Planters’ Bank and bowed to the 
grandson of Clayton Parker. 

Court Square was shaken from its 
summer morning lethargy. What did 
this remarkable occurrence mean? Could 
it be that the feud between the two fam- 
ilies was healed? Did the proud, ancient 
lady, the widow of Beverly Payne, know 
that her granddaughter had spoken to 
her hereditary enemy? Or was it a re- 
bellion of the third generation against 
a tradition that Shelbyville regarded as 
one of its prides, along with the new 
Federal Building, the Court House, 
which had been General Grant’s head- 
quarters during the war, and the old 
Armory which had once housed the fa- 
mous Shelbyville Light Guards. 

The news spread: in the cotton ware- 
houses that flanked one side of the 
Square; behind counter; in dusty law 
offices, tongues wagged, ‘speculating on 
the result of this recognition, and reviv- 
ing with fresh interest the story never 
grown quite stale to Shelbyville. 


LL through the Civil War, Clayton 

Parker and Beverly Payne had 
fought, slept and suffered side by. side. 
They went forth brave and confident 
with the Light Guards. They struggled 
through the four long years ; and as they 
tramped in their worn gray uniforms, ate 
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their scanty rations, and worshiped 
““Marse Robert,” it was the steady force 
of Clayton Parker that sustained the 
imperious, weak, brilliant Beverly. 

The war over, they returned to Shel- 
byville. 

Beverly was a proud, bitter, 
constructed rebel,” with slaves gone, 
property in ruins, and a frail, aristo- 
cratic wife and two young children. 

With Clayton Parker, the closing of 
the war shut the door on the Past. He 
began at once to build up a ruined law 
practice. His knowledge of the country- 
side and his willingness to meet his old 
enemies without bitterness brought him 
into favor with the party in power. Cases 
came; he tried them in the old Court 
House, and won them. He was so busy 
rebuilding his life that he scarcely no- 
ticed the growing estrangement of his 
friend. But it was thrust on his atten- 
tion when he offered to obtain for Bev- 
erly Payne a position in the gift of a 
Northern capitalist. Beverly indignantly 
refused. He accused his friend of kiss- 
ing the hand that had lashed him; of 
being false to the Lost Cause—he called 
him a “renegade,” the bitterest word of 
the times. 

Hot blood answered hot blood. No 
one was near them, and a part of the 
tragedy was always a mystery; but re- 
volvers flashed, two shots were fired, and 
Beverly Payne dropped—the hot turbu- 
lence of his heart quieted forever. 

Clayton Parker was tried and ac- 
quitted on the grounds of self-defense. 


“unre- 


HE second generation grew up, and 
the third came. Out on Lee Avenue, 
in an old brick house, set far back in 
a flower-massed yard and reached by a 
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flagged walk which magnolia _ trees 
sentineled, lived the widow of Beverly 
Payne. Three score and ten years had 
not served to bow or sweeten the proud, 
implacable spirit. It dominated the frail 
body, preserved the flash in the eye and 
the sting on the tongue. And there was 
Caroline, the sad, sweet Aunt Caroline 
of Beverly and Bradford, the two chil- 
dren of the dead son of the house. Over 
this little family the stern old lady ruled 
with a firm hand which lightened only 
under the blooming, imperious charm of 
Beverly — Beverly, the little girl who 
had been given the name of her martyred 
grandfather, and whose first act of in- 
dependence was a casting aside of 
“Grandmother” in favor of a more con- 
venient, and not unsuitable, ““Damma.” 

Three doors below, on the same street, 
in another old brick house, lived the son 
and grandson of Clayton Parker. 

Beverly could scarcely remember a 
day of her life that she had not seen at 
least one of the Parkers pass the house. 
Sometimes it was James Parker, again 
young Clayton on his pony; and when 
she was a little girl, an old man in a 
broad-brimmed hat and a long black 
coat sometimes passed, and always he 
would raise his hat and walk bareheaded 
past the house. 

One night as Aunt Caroline bent over 
her bed, she asked why the old gentleman 
always took off his hat, and Aunt Caro- 
line had whispered, “We must not talk 
of that until you are a big girl.” 

Then one day the old man died. Bev- 
erly was not allowed to follow her usual 
custom of hanging on the front gate to 
watch the funeral go by. She was sent 
to her room, and told to remain there 
until she was called. But between the 
cracks of the closed shutter she did 
watch with awed satisfaction the long 
line of carriages that followed the hearse. 
And all the while she was wondering 
why she had been sent to her room. Was 
he such a wicked old man? Perhaps he 
was a cousin of the “debil” that Black 
Mammy talked so much about. 

This idea of the kinship with the devil 
was confirmed at dinner when Damma, 
sitting erect and pale at the head of the 
table, opened her thin lips and said, “An 
evil soul has gone to face its Maker.” 


Beverly looked across the table to her 
brother—his round eyes were glaring 
fiercely. She turned to Aunt Caroline, 
and saw the gentle eyes misty with tears. 
She did net understand, but her little 
heart was troubled, and her mind burst- 
ing with questions. She glanced at 
Damma, who, even in her severest mood, 
was tender to the namesake of her hero, 
but now a cold glitter in the old eyes 
warned sensitive Beverly that it was no 
time for questions. 


THE next year she started to school, 

and Damma’s parting instruction 
threw some light on the dark subject. 
“You are never to forget that you are a 
lady,” she said, giving the word all of 
its antebellum meaning, ‘‘and therefore 
incapable of rudeness, but you are never 
to speak to, or even recognize by a 
glance, anyone bearing the name of— 
Parker.” It was difficult for her to pro- 
nounce the hated name. 

To Beverly it did not seem a strange 
command. Since the day of the funeral 
she had known that the Parkers were kin 
to the “devil,” and certainly not worth 
the notice of such people as the Paynes. 

In the little unpainted schoolhouse on 
the side of the hill where the young  aris- 
tocrats took their first drafts from the 
fountain of knowledge, several grades 
were crowded into one room; and here 
all through her childhood Beverly sat 
during school hours within a few feet 
of her hereditary enemy. She never 
“recognized” him, though sometimes she 
did glance his way, and wonder in what 
way tow-headed, red-cheeked Clayton 
was related to the terrible old man with 
hoofs and horns who. formed the chief 
topic of Black Mammy’s talk. 

As the years went by, she grew so ac- 
customed to the unrecognized .presence 
of Clayton that he ceased to be even an 
object of curiosity. Only once was she 
stirred to regard him with fresh interest. 
He was absent from school for several 
days, and she heard the children talk in 
hushed voices of his mother who was 
dying—their talk always died out as she 
approached—so that this death took on 
a strange and mysterious quality that 
frightened her. Then again there was a 
long line of black carriages passing the 
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house, and that night she was awakened 
by the sound of weeping. 

“Aunt Caroline,” she whispered 
through the darkness, and from across 
the room came the answer. 

“Tt is all right, dear. Say your prayers 
and go to sleep.” 

“TI did say my prayers, a long time 
ago,” Beverly answered. 

“Say them again, and ask God to 
bless and comfort our loved ones and 
our enemies.” 

And Beverly, who had been taught 
implicit obedience, said the prayer and 
dropped to sleep. Somehow connected 
in her mind was Aunt Caroline’s crying 
and the long line of closed carriages. 

On the day that young Clayton ap- 
peared at school she had an impulse to 
say to him, “I prayed for you that 
night,” but obedience held good, and 
the words were left unsaid. 

Then came the time when they were 
no longer in the same schoolroom— 
later, the years when he was away at 
college, and the vacations when he was 
home. She saw him pass the house, 
sometimes alone, often with his father, 
a tall, handsome man with deep, sad eyes. 
They met on every occasion: at dances, 
on picnics, on moonlight parties on the 
water, when a great flat barge was towed 
fifteen miles up the river and back again 
while young Shelbyville danced the 
night away. 


HEN suddenly she became acutely 
aware of Clayton Parker. It was 

some cruel word of Bradford’s that 
directed her attention to him—fiery, un- 
reasonable Bradford who had inherited 
the family hatred, and fanned it with 
the thought of the prosperity of the 
Parkers, which in some subtle way was 
responsible for the continued bad luck 
which followed the Paynes. He flung 
out intemperate criticism, and Beverly 
unconsciously refuted it. 

Thereafter Clayton Parker took on a 
new interest. She began to compare him 
with the other boys of the town; she de- 
clared him superior, though just where 
this superiority lay she could not have 
said. But there was a gentle firmness 
about him, and all the mystery and 
charm of the forbidden. She knew that 


he was regarded as the most promising 
young man in the town; that already he 
held a responsible position in his father’s 
bank ; that men and girls liked him. But 
these were not the things that attracted 
her—it was a nameless thing, a sweet 
mysteriousness, that lured her on. 

Adroitly she led others to talk of him. 
She found herself pausing and listening 
when he spoke within her hearing, and 
then her eyes, trained to detect signs of 
masculine preference, saw that his inter- 
est equaled hers. This discovery thrilled 
her with a wonderful new emotion. 

After this discovery, though their lips 
refrained from words, they spoke to each 
other in a hundred ways. Their com- 
munion seemed closer, more perfect, dur- 
ing the long Sunday service while Dr. 
Swayze droned out his spiritual comfort. 
Then she looked across the aisle to find 
his eyes fastened on her, saying over and 
over tender things that filled the shad- 
owy church with radiance. 

On one occasion, in the press down the 
aisle after service, they had walked side 
by side, face averted from face, but con- 
scious of each other, calling to each 
other with the strong, insistent voice of 
youth. He held the door for her, and 
their eyes met again, and there was an 
appeal in his, and a promise in hers. 

She hurried home, ran up the old 
shady flagged walk, kissed Aunt Caro- 
line, who was seated on the front porch, 
and in reply to a question about the 
sermon, blushed and stammered that it 
was “something about love.” 


HE next morning the house was stir- 

ring early, and Beverly was dis- 
patched to town to buy the yards and 
yards of lace that Aunt Caroline was 
going to whip on the frock she was to 
wear to Betty Allen’s dance. It was to 
be a wonderful new dress, pink, billowy, 
lacy, becoming ; it would please—him ! 

Beverly ran down the front steps, 
called “Good morning” to two girls in 
a pony cart, stopped to speak to old 
Uncle Moses, and hurried on. Aunt 
Caroline had warned her not to linger, 
but she had to pause a moment to peer 
into the cotton warehouse to call out a 
word to Bradford, who was seated in a 
chair tilted against the wall talking 
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politics to Jim 
Mason. Dear 
hot-tempered, la- 
zy Brad, who was 
never so well sat- 
isfied as when he 
was talking pol- 
itics to lazy, hot- 
tempered Jim 
Mason. 

Beverly passed 
on, after inform- 
ing them that she 
was going to buy 
yards and yards 
of lace. And she 
was thinking of 
lace, and nothing 
but lace, until 
she reached the 
Planter’s Bank— 
and there in the 
doorway stood 
Clayton Parker. 
She bowed and 
wished him good 
morning. A new 
light came in his 
eyes, and _ he 
moved towards 
her, but she said, 
“To-night,” and 
hurried on. 

At least ten 
people saw the 
scene, and within 
an hour all of 
Shelbyville knew 
of it—though no 
hint of it reached 
the old brick 
house out on Lee 
Avenue. 

All day Bev- 
erly sat by Aunt 
Caroline’s _ side, 
her nimble fin- 
gers whipping 
the lace on ruf- 
fles. They talked 
little——an occa- 
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After supper she dressed, standing before the long gilt mirror which had served her 
grandmother when she dressed for the stately balls of yore. 


sional word, an explanation to Damma, Aunt Caroline, who came in bearing the 
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and at four o’clock Bev- Beverly—a lovely, soft, lacy thing, war- 
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After supper she dressed, standing be- 
fore the long gilt mirror which had 
served her grandmother when she 
dressed for the stately “balls of yore. 
She dressed with the assistance of Aunt 
Caroline, and under the supervision of 
Damma, who viewed with pride the 
warm Southern beauty and grace of the 
girl. Then Bradford came in and de- 
clared her a vision, and that he would 
look in at the Armory Hall to have one 
dance with her. 

This announcement did not please 
Beverly, but she had the high courage of 
her grandmother, so she smiled and 
promised to save him a dance. 

The bell below announced the arrival 
of Bert Payne, her cousin, who was to 
escort her to the party. The family stood 
on the porch and watched them down 
the walk. 

A veil of silver was over the world. 
The dusty road lay white and deserted ; 
the fragrance of roses and night-bloom- 
ing jessamines came from the old gar- 
dens, and a caged mocking-bird shook 
magic thrills from his throat. It was a 
night for romance, and Beverly, a-tingle 
with excitement and radiant with happi- 
ness, stepped bravely toward her great 
adventure. 

As Beverly entered Armory Hall, once 
the home of the Shelbyville Light Guards 
but now given over to social affairs, she 
was the cynosure of all eyes. The girls 
fluttered around her, and the men 
crowded about to fill her card. In every 
eye were interest and curiosity, but no 
one mentioned the event of the morning. 

“I’m saving two dances for—Brad,” 
she explained when Bob Hardy wanted 
to claim her last. 

“Go on,” he answered in his drawling 
way; “you know old Brad doesn’t go to 
dances.” 

“He is coming to-night,” Beverly in- 
sisted. “I’d love you to have them, Bob, 
but I promised ; really, I did.” 

At that moment Blue’s Band struck 
the notes of the first waltz, and there was 
hurrying of partner to partner. 

As she waltzed, Beverly’s eyes swept 
the room. Then her glance dropped, and 
a blush suffused her face. Clayton was 
standing in the doorway, and his eyes 
were seeking hers. 


” 
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Jean Jeffreys, as Beverly’s closest 
friend, was full of apprehension, and 
whispered to her partner: “I’m so afraid 
something is going to happen. I feel it 
in the air—and there is Clayton now.” 

“Brad is a fool of a fire-eater,’”’ the 
man answered. “He told me once that 
he thought he ought to avenge his grand- 
father’s death—has some idea that bad 
luck will dog the family until blood 
has paid for blood, or some such thing.” 

The other dancers were looking and 
whispering. When they resumed their 
seats, the situation grew tense, for Clay- 
ton’ Parker walked straight across the 
room and bowed to Beverly Payne. 

“Did you save me a dance?” he asked. 

She looked bravely at him. “Yes, but 
it is a late one—you are late, you see.” 

“T am sorry—I was detained. Isn't 
there a chance before the seventh?’ he 
asked, glancing at her card. 

“No—” 

Then the bold cornet announced that 
the next dance had started, and Clayton’ 
reached for her hand, lifted her to her 
feet, and whirled away with her, while 
Blair Carter, who had come up for his 
dance, looked on, too amazed to voice his 
grievance. 

“You shouldn’t—” Beverly began. 

“T couldn’t wait any longer,” he an- 
swered. 

Then it didn’t seem to matter that 
Blair Carter had been disappointed ; nor 
did it matter that she was the object 
of interest, curiosity and speculation. 
Where new was the old hate, the proud 
family tradition? What mattered or 
counted anything when his arm was 
about her and the steady gray eyes were 
looking down into hers, saying deep, 
unutterable things? 

The dance over, they left the hall and 
strolled to a far corner of the Armory 
yard. They sat down on a bench under 
a twisted old tree. There were no con- 
versational pretenses, no preliminaries. 
He loved her—he thought he had loved 
her always—only he hadn’t realized it 
until last year—what a long year it had 
been, waiting for some sign from her! 

She listened, rapt and tremulous. 
Then she told him how she had prayed 
for him “that night.” He lifted her 
hand, and kissed the soft palm. He 





Brad ran down the stairs. She rushed to him, but he threw off her detaining hands, and without listening to her pro 
“to give him up if Brad wouldn’t,” he hurried on. 
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lifted her chin, and their lips met, and 
.she was grateful for the high pride that 
had saved her first kiss for him. 

“You wont let them take you from 
me, Beverly?” 

“No,” she whispered. 

“Tt wont be easy—they will try. But 
you are mine, mine—no one can take 
you away.” 

“No one,” she repeated. In the safe 
circle of his arms, what could she fear? 


HEY returned to the hall, and all of 

the gay young people, and the 
chaperons in their corner, tried to ap- 
pear as if they had not recently beheld 
a miracle. 

Clayton relinquished her to her next 
partner, then sought out Blair Carter to 
apologize for stealing his dance. 

“That’s. all right, old man,” Blair 
said, “but do be careful. Brad Payne is 
coming here to-night, and you know 
what a keg of dynamite he is. Of course, 
I know you don’t care about that, but 
we've got to think about Miss Beverly.” 

“Yes, I know—I’ll be careful,” Clay- 
ton agreed, but his carefulness consisted 
in following her every movement, and in 
- hurrying to claim the seventh dance. 

This time it was a waltz, and the hard, 
blaring music of Blue’s Band sounded 
as from afar, and in its rhythm was 
beauty, and love. Suddenly Beverly 
drew her breath in sharply, and her 
muscles tightened. Bradford was stand- 
ing in the door, his black eyes ablaze at 
her from his enraged pale face. 

“It is Bradford,” she whispered. 

“Don’t mind him—we’ve got to face 
it,” he comforted. 

But Bradford was crossing the room. 
He blocked their progress, and seizing 
his sister’s arm, tore her from Clayton. 

“How dare you force yourself on my 
sister ?”’ he demanded. 

“I am dancing with Mr. Parker of 
my own will, Brad, and please don’t 
make a scene,”’ she whispered. 

But Bradford had passed beyond all 
sense of the conventions. “You are to 
leave here at once,” he Said to Beverly, 
and turning to Clayton with all the 
inherited and nurtured hatred shining in 
his eyes: “I'll ask you later to account 
for this insult.” 
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Beverly’s eyes sought her lover’s, and 
his begged that she would not forget, 
and hers answered, “Never.” The next 
moment she was hurrying for her wrap, 
and then out of the old hall she passed, 
accompanied by her brother and Bert 
Payne. 


HEY walked in silence down the 

long, ‘deserted, moonlit street. Gone 
now was all the witching beauty of the 
night. At the gate of her home Beverly 
extended her hand to Bert, and wished 
him good night, and thanked him for 
the pleasure of the evening. Then with 
head held high, she passed up the walk. 

The hum of voices reached them, and 
Beverly knew that it was Damma and 
Aunt Caroline sitting out past their bed- 
time, their low murmurs muffled by the 
thick curtain of clematis that screened 
the porch. It flashed over Beverly that 
she could never remember a summer 
night that Damma and Aunt Caroline 
had not sat murmuring behind the 
clematis curtain, and now— 

The storm broke as Bradford dashed 
up the steps and blurted out the news. 
Beverly stood brave in her billowy dress, 
and answered the accusations, and the 
scorn ; but they overbore her at last—her 
treachery, disloyalty, forgetfulness of 
the brave soul who had died for his 
honor—the Paynes had lost everything 
but honor—it was left for Aer to stain 
that. . 

Terrible was the sight of Damma, and 
the scorn that lashed Beverly whipped 
into a towering passion the anger of 
Bradford. He flung open the screen 
door and dashed into the house. Beverly 
read his going and cried out: 

“He mustn’t, Damma; he mustn’t, 
Aunt Caroline!” 

Aunt Caroline, who had stood by 
silent and suffering, now spoke. ‘Mother, 
you must restrain Brad—he mustn’t do 
anything foolish.” 

“He must uphold the honor of the 
family—we have no one else. Go to your 
room, Miss!” she coramanded Beverly. 

“T can’t if Brad—” 

“Go to your room.” 

“No.” For Brad was running down 
the stairs. She rushed to him, but he 
threw off her detaining hands, and with- 








She rushed to him; his arm circled her waist; their lips met; and he drew her into the room. They lost sight of the tall, 
his lips murmured, Ir 





grave man who had walked to the screen door and looked out at the new day. A mistiness was in his deep, sad eyes, and 


His own good time.” 
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out listening to her promises “to give 
him up if Brad wouldn’t,” he hurried 
down the steps. 

“Go to your room, Miss—you have 
done enough for one evening,” Damma 
said in her deadliest voice. 

Then Beverly, with all her courage 
gone and her heart filled with a fear that 
ached, allowed Aunt Caroline to lead her 
up the stairs to the room from which 
she had emerged only a few hours ago 
so full of joy. 


OURS later, it seemed, she heard the 
voices of men and girls passing the 
house. The dance was just over—they 
were all going home. Somehow as they 
passed the house, their voices were 
lowered, and Beverly heard a new anx- 
ious note. Soon after, all was still again, 
and the white, deserted road slept in the 
moonlight, and the fragrance from a 
thousand roses came to her, laden with 
all the grief of the world. 

She heard the village clock strike, one, 
two, and still she waited, sitting by the 
window, tense, tortured and hopeless. 
What was Brad doing? What would 
Clayton do—surely he would protect 
himself. Where were the other boys— 
they knew Brad, and would restrain him. 
If she could only get to Jim Mason— 
he had some influence with her brother. 
With this thought in mind, she slipped 
on a street dress. Then the door opened 
softly, and Aunt Caroline came in. 

“Beverly,” she whispered. 

“Ves?” 

“Haven’t you gone to bed, dear?” 

“No, I couldn’t—I thought—” 

“T wanted to come to you sooner, but 
Mother is old, and this has upset her— 
I had to stay with her.” 

“Has Brad—oh, what is he doing— 
how can they?” 

Aunt Caroline came and knelt down 
by her, and put her arm about her. 
“Whatever happens, you mustn’t let 
them ruin your life for you, little 
Beverly, as they have ruined mine,” she 
said. 

“Yours?” Beverly asked, and there 
flashed into her mind the day Clayton’s 
mother died, and the crying of Aunt 
Caroline in the night. 

“Ves, Beverly dear, I can’t remember 
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when I didn’t love James, Clayton’s 
father. And he loved me once—he tried 
to speak to me across the terrible breach, 
but I was afraid. Mother—” 

“She has crushed us all,”’ Beverly said 
fiercely. 

“She has suffered; we must forgive 
her. But I don’t want my sorrow io be 
yours. I failed James because I hadn’t 
the courage to go to him. He suffered, 
I know he did, and then he met Lucy 
Blake and married her. Oh, Beverly, I 
thought I couldn’t stand it—I used to 
pray to die—but I lived on.” 

“Darling Auntie,” Beverly cried. “I 
never knew, never guessed. That is why 
you cried that night—the night she 
died.” 

“Yes. All of the bitterness was gone 
then, but I suffered for him.” 

“T know.” 

“You mustn’t let them crush you, 
Beverly. You must have your life. I 
have suffered enough for-both of us.” 

“I know —I wont give him up —I 
promised. But. Brad—he—” The hor- 
ror of the thought deprived her of 
speech. 


HE first gray of the summer dawn 

showed in the east—the last star 
faded. The birds woke in the old trees, 
and chirped under the eaves. Suddenly 
the gate clicked—it was the sound for 
which they had been waiting. Beverly 
rushed to the window. Bradford was 
running up the flagged walk. The three 
women of the house met him at the head 
of the stairs. 

“Well,” he announced in a loud, shak- 
ing voice, “he wont thrust himself on us 
again.” 

“Brad!” —this from Aunt Caroline. 
Damma and Beverly looked at him in 
silence. 

“I’ve got to give myself up to the 
sheriff at daylight.” The words were 
brave, but the white face, the shaking 
voice and trembling hands belied their 
bravery. To hate and dream of a roman- 
tic revenge was a different thing from 
pointing a revolver at a man who had 
never harmed you. At the last moment 
his courage had almost failed, but a swift 
thought of his grandfather who had 


waited all these years for vengeance 
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swept through his brain, and his hand 
had not faltered. 

But now, facing the three women of 
his family in the early dawn, the thing 
he had done seemed a terrible thing. 
He tried to recall the high emotions of 
his grandfather, all that they had suf- 
fered from the Parkers, but nothing 
comforted. He was just a boy, shaken, 
repentant, and in his heart desperately 
afraid. Why didn’t Beverly take her 
burning, accusing eyes from him! 

“Now you see—” he flung at her. 

“Yes, I see everything.” She passed 
him, and started down the stairs. 

“Where are you going, Beverly?” 
Damma asked. 

“I’m going to him,” she answered, 
turning swiftly to face her grandmother. 
“I’m going to him. If he is dead—I’ll 
die too. If he is alive—I’ll stay with 
him all the rest of my life.” 

“T command —” But it was a com- 


mand flung on empty air, for Beverly 
had reached the foot of the stairs and~ 
was passing out the front door. 

Up Lee Avenue she hurried, paused 
for a moment before the Parkers’ gate, 
opened it, and ran up-another magnolia- 


bordered walk. The front door -was 
open, and through the wire screen she 
peered into a deep hall, shadowy, and 
deserted until, in answer to her ring, the 
tall figure of James Parker emerged 
from a room. 

Her heart beat wildly; she clenched 
her hands—suppose he should turn her 
away—not let her see Clayton. Then she 
threw up her head, and spoke his name: 

“Mr. Parker, I am Beverly Payne—I 
came to see—how is he?” 

The grave man opened the door, and 
held out his hand“to her. “I think he 
will get well very quickly now,” he said. 

“Oh, I—oh—but I mustn’t cry—I 
mustn’t. May I see him?” 

And there he was, standing in a door- 
way, his right arm in a sling, his face 
pale—but he was alive, and holding out 
one hand to her. 

She rushed to him; his arm circled 
her waist; their lips met; he drew her 
into the room. They lost sight of the 
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tall, grave man who had walked to the 
screen door and looked out at the new 
day. A mistiness was in his deep, sad 
eyes, and his lips murmured, “In His 
own good time.” 

In the library the lovers were living 
over the events of the night, and all the 
radiant wonder of their love. For a 
while they were too happy to think of 
the consequences of the night; then, in 
the midst of their joy, Beverly said: 

“Brad—he is sorry—lI could see it in 
his face.” 

“T’m glad he did it,’ Clayton an- 
swered. “He can’t hate me now—and 
he has given me you. This wound in my 
arm is nothing—nothing when I think 
of what I have gained.” 

They were married that very after- 
noon, and Aunt Caroline defied Damma 
for the first time in her life and attended 
the ceremony. She gave the bride away 
in the place of Bradford, who sat at 
home gloomy and penitent. By nightfall, 
unable to endure it any longer, he came 
to the Parker door, held his sister in his 
arms, took the hand of his hereditary 
enemy, and without a word went his 
way. 

Through all the change and stress of 
the day Damma sat in her room, :un- 
bowed, unbeaten, unforgiving. The old 
eyes flashed with all the old bravery. 
The young generation might change, 
might weaken, fall away from family 
pride—not she. Life had taken all she 
had—husband, property, children and 
grandchildren ; still she looked Life in 
the face and said, “You have not con- 
quered.” 

She passed away with the summer, and 
when another June had come, Aunt 
Caroline and Bradford were alone in the 
house. And often, coming over on a 
summer night, Beverly and Clayton 
would hear low murmurs behind the 
clematis veil—a summer sound that 
Beverly had heard ever since she could 
remember; but now it was the low, 
gentle voice of Aunt Caroline answering 
the grave tenderness of James Parker. 
And Beverly knew that a love which had 
hungered for thirty years was feasting. 
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HE law of the love of youth 

for youth is the background 

of this latest novel by Sir 

Gilbert Parker. Immutable 

as the law of gravitation, he 

sets it forth, and paints in 
his men and women with the same 
broad, powerful sweep or _ delicate 
touches with which he pictures the Can- 
ada that he knows so well. 

Louise Mazarine, a willowy slip of a 
girl, and Joel Mazarine, her husband, 
sixty-five—these are the violation of the 
law. Then comes Orlando Guise, a 
neighboring ranchman, and young. And 
the law begins to work as surely as gravi- 
tation pulls the falling apple to earth. 

Joel Mazarine is a hard old calf-skin- 
booted man of the soil, who had buried 
two gray-haired wives before he saw 
Louise. She stands to him, first, as pay- 
ment for a ten-thousand-dollar mortgage, 
and second, as the fulfillment of the Be- 
lated hunger of a coarse manhood. He 
stands to her as a jailer. 

“Hell—that old whale and her!” 

That’s what Jonas Billings, the keeper 
of the livery stable, said when Joel Maz- 
arine first brought his wife to Askatoon. 
That’s the opinion of the whole town, 

The girl wife appears always in the 
company of her morose husband. Grue- 
some jealousy takes possession of Maz- 
arine if her glance or word goes out 
without his sanction. This jail life saps 
the strength of the girl, and she falls ill. 

The Young Doctor, beloved by all 
Askatoon, comes, and sees that what ails 
the girl is old age. But before he can 
help her as he plans, young Orlando 
Guise rides over to Mayo (the Mazarine 
ranch), to buy cattle from Mazarine. 

Orlando and his mother own one of 
the richest Askatoon ranches. And to 
the astonishment of everyone,—they only 
know Guise, or “Giggles,” as he is 
called, by his dudish clothes and gay 
manner,—the ranch is growing richer. 

“Giggles” laughs even while he drives 
a hard bargain. He laughs this day. 

Louise hears. She moves cautiously 
to the window, looks into the merriest 
eyes she has ever seen— ‘and for the first 
time in all her life she is wholly alive.” 


THE young ranchman does as Joel 

orders, pays the six thousand dol- 
lars of cattle money to Burlingame, the 
shadiest and most successful lawyer in 
Askatoon.. Tom McMahon, of the McMa- 
hon gang, learns that Burlingame gives 


the cash to Joel. That night, while 
carrying the money, Joel is attacked. The 
intervention of Orlando, who is riding 
past, saves his life and money. Orlando 
is wounded, and Joel has to take the 
young man to his house to be cared for. 

Joel fears to have Louise see Orlando 
and bribes his Chinese servant to watch 
and report if the two are together; but 
the Chinaman is devoted to Louise. He 
takes tea for both to Orlando’s bedside. 
While they are enjoying the minutes the 
slender repast gives them, Joel returns. 
The Chinaman sees him, rushes to the 
room, grabs up the tea-tray and cries, 
“Old Mazaline, he come. Be queeck.” 

But Joel is already making for the 
stairs. The Chinaman, with Oriental 
duplicity, drops the tray as if he were fall- 
ing and lets it crash down at Joel’s feet, 
while Louise slips away to safety. 

The kicking Joel gives Li Choo starts 
an enmity in the Oriental that is in- 
creased a few days later when the old 
ranchman threatens Lowise with his rid- 
ing whip. Li Choo glides between and 
receives the blows. 


OEL’S cruelty arouses revolt in the 
girl. Against his orders she goes to 
ride on the prairie. Her horse breaks a 
leg and throws her. Orlando finds her, 
and while helping her, his own pony runs 
away. They are forced to spend the 
night on the prairie. 

Joel becomes a demon of vengeance. 
Only the testimony of a man tramping 
the prairie, who spent the night near the 
two, stays his attack on them. “He’s a 
gentleman, and she is the best of the 
very best,” says the man, and Joel is 
quieted, although he does not say he 
believes. 

Louise is now guarded day and night. 
Finally, when Mazarine is called away 
on business, Li Choo helps her to escape. 
She goes to the Young Doctor, who im- 
inediately puts her under the care of 
Mrs. Doyle at the Doyle ranch, 

Joel rages like a madman at the 
escape, but Li Choo tells him nothing, 
and disappears. . Joel follows Orlando, 
whom he hears is hurrying to catch a 
train with a woman. Joel berates Or- 
lando till he finds the woman is Mrs. 
Guise. Orlando controls his wrath be- 
cause he knows killing Joel for the insult 
will separate him forever from Louise. 
He tells the old man he does not know 
where she is but that he is going to find 
her, and the crowd applauds. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


FILION AND FIoNA—ALSO PATsy 
KERNAGHAN 


ATSY KERNAGHAN was in 
his element in the garden with 
which Nora Doyle had dec- 
orated the brown bosom of the 


prairie. It had verdant shrubs, green 
turf, thick fringes of flowers, and one 
solitary elm-tree in the center whose 
branches spread like a cedar of Lebanon. 
In the moonlight Patsy had the telling 
of a wonderful story to such an audi- 
ence as he had never had before in his 
life, and he had had them from Bun- 
doran to Tralee, from Tralee to the foot- 
hills of the Rockies. 
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HOFFMAN 


The séance of love and legend had 
been Patsy’s own idea. At the supper- 
table spread by Norah Doyle, in spite of 
the protests of her visitors—the Young 
Doctor, Louise and Patsy — Nolan 
Doyle, who had a fine gift for playful 
talk, had tried to keep the situation free 
from melodrama. Yet Patsy had ob- 
served that, in spite of all efforts, Louise 
was absorbed and troubled, and that now 
and then her eyes filled with tears. Also 
he saw that her senses seemed alert for 
something outside their little circle. It 
was as though she expected some one to 
arrive. She was in that state which is 
not normal and yet is not abnormal—a 
kind of trance in which she did ordinary 
things in a natural way, yet mechanic- 
ally, and without full consciousness. 
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There was no on@at the table who did 
not realize what, and for whom, she was 
waiting. To her primitive spirit, now 
that she was in trouble because of him, 
it seemed inevitable that Orlando should 
come. One thing was fixed in her 
mind: she would never return to Mayo 
or to the man whose odious presence 
made her feel as though she was in a 
cage with an animal. 

Jonas Billings had called him “The 
ancient one from the jungle,” and that 
was how at last he appeared to her. 
His arms and breast were thick with 
hair; the hair on his face grew almost 
up to the eyes; the fingers of his splayed 
hands were blunt and broad and fat; 
and his hair was like a nest for noisome 
things from the jungle undergrowth. 

Since she had been awakened, the 
memory of his hot breath in her face 
and of his clumsy fevered embraces was 
a torment to her, for always in contrast 
there were the fresh clean-shaven cheeks 
and chin of a young Berserker with 
straight, honest, wondering blue eyes, 
the curly head of a child, and body and 
limbs like a young lean stag. 

His touch was never either clammy cr 
fevered. She could recall every time that 
he had touched her: when her fingers and 
his met on the afternoon that Li Choo 
had thrown himself down the staircase 
with the priceless porcelain; also the 
evening of the night spent on the prairie 
when, after the accident, her hand had 
been linked into his arm; also when he 
had clasped her fingers at their meeting 
in the morning. On each occasion she 
had felt a thrill like that of music— 
gentle, persuasive, living vibrations pass- 
ing with endless repetitions to the remote 
recesses of her being. 

No nearer had she ever come to the 
man she loved, no nearer had he sought 
to come. Once, the evening after the 
night spent on the prairie, when old 
Joel Mazarine had tried to make her 
pray and ask God’s forgiveness, and he 
had kissed her with the lips of hungry 
old age, she had suddenly sat up in bed, 
her heart beating hard, every nerve pal- 
pitating, because in imagination she had 
seen herself in Orlando’s arms, with his 
lips pressed to hers. 

Poor neophyte in life’s mysteries, hay- 
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ing served as a slave at false altars of 
which she did not even know the 
ritual, it. was no wonder that after all 
she had suffered she could not now 
bring herself into tune with the common- 
place intercourse of life like this at 
Nolan Doyle’s table. Not that her 
friends utterly failed to lure her into it. 
She might well have been the victim of 
hysterics, but she was only distrait, 
pensive and gently smiling, with the 
smile of a good heart. Smiling with her 
had ever taken the place cf conversa- 
tion. It was an apology for not speak- 
ing when she could not speak what she 
felt. 


NCE during the meal she seemed to 

start slightly, as though she heard 
a familiar sound, and for some minutes 
afterwards she seemed to be listening, 
as it were, for a knock at the door, which 
did not come. Immediately after that, 
Patsy, happy in sitting down to table 
with “the quality’—for such they were 
to him—because he saw that Louise must 
be distracted, and because he had seen 
story-telling, many a time, draw people 
away from their troubles even more than 
music, said: 

“Did you remember the day it is, anny 
of you? Shure, it’s St. Droid’s day! 
Aw, then, don’t you know who he was? 
You don’t! Well, well, there’s no 
tellin’ how ignorant the wurruld can be. 
St. Droid—aw, he was a good man that 
brought the two children of Chief Di- 
armid and Queen Moira together. You 
didn’t know about them two?, You never 
h’ard of Chief Diarmid and Queen 
Moira and their two lovely children? 
Well, there it is, there’s no sayin’ how 
ignorant y’are if you’re not Irish. Aw 
no, they wasn’t man and wife. Diarmid 
was a widower and Moira was a widow. 
Diarmid’s boy was Filion and Moira’s 
girl was Fiona, an’ the troubles of the 
two’d make a book for ivery day of the 
week, an’ two for Sunday. An’ the way 
that St. Droid brought them two to- 
gether— Aw, come outside in the gardin 
where the moon’s to the full, an’ it’s 
warm enough for anny man or woman 
that’s got a warm heart, an’ I’ll tell you 
the story of Filion and Fiona. You'll 
not be forgettin’. the names of them now, 








SE Nee — ——— —_— 


“Thad to come,” he said. “I want you to know that whatever happens, you may depend on me. When you call, I will 
come. I must go now. For your sake I must not stay. I had to see you, I had to tell you what I had never told you.” 
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will ye? And while I’m tellin’ you, all 
the time you’ll be thinkin’ of St. Droid, 
for it’s his day. It was nothin’ till him, 
St. Droid, that he lived in a cave, you 
understan’? Wasn't his face like the sun 
comin’ up over the lake at Ballinhoe in 
the month of June! Well, it doesn’t 
matter if you’ve never seen Ballinhoe— 
you understan’ what I mean. Well then, 
come out intil the gardin, darlin’s. Shure, 
I’m achin’ to tell you the story—as fine 
a love-story as ever was told to man or 
woman, or both.” 

So it was that Louise with eyes alight 
—for Patsy had a voice that could stir 
imagination in the dullest —so it was 
that Louise and the others went out into 
the moonlit garden, the endless prairie 
around them like a wide waste of sea. 
There they placed themselves in a half 
circle around Patsy, who sat upon a little 
bench, with his back to the big spreading 
elm-tree, which by some special gift had 
grown alone over the myriad years, defy- 
ing storm and winter’s frost, until it 
seemed to have an honored permanence, 
as stable as the prairie earth itself. 

As they seated themselves, there was 
renewed in Louise the feeling she had at 


supper time, when she had imagined— 
or had her senses accurately divined ?— 
that Orlando was near, so convincing 
had been the sensation that she had ex- 
pected Orlando to enter the room where 


they sat. Now the feeling was_on her 
again, and somehow she felt him there 
with her. He was Filion and she was 
Fiona. 

Since the day she had first seen Or- 
lando, she had awakened to life and 
life’s realities. There had grown in her 
an alertness and a delicate apprehension 
of things, which though natural to one 
born with a soul that cared little for 
sordid things, which loved the imma- 
terial, was not common, except in Celtic 
circles where the unseen thing is more 
real than the seen; where gold and silver 
and precious stones are only valued in 
so far as they can purchase freedom, 
dreams and desire. 

Louise had not been thrilled without 
cause. Orlando, the real material Or- 
lando, had driven out to Nolan Doyle’s 
Ranch, but having come, could not at 
first bring himself to enter. Something 
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in him kept saying that it was not fair to 
her ; kept admonishing him to let things 
take their course; that now was not the 
time to see her; that it might place her 
in a false position. Blameless though 
she was, she might be blamed by the 
world, if he and she, on the night that 
she fled from “the ancient one from 
the jungle,” should meet, and above all 
meet alone—and what was the good of 
meeting at all, if they did not meet 
alone! What could two voiceless people 
say to each other, people who only spoke 
with their hearts and souls, with others 
staring at them, chattering around them, 
watching every act, listening for every 
word. His better sense kept telling him 
to go back to Slow Down Ranch. 

But there she was inside Nolan 
Doyle’s house, and he had come de- 
liberately to see her. 

He stood outside in the garden near 
the great spreading elm-tree, gloomy be- 
neath its branches, torn -by a sense of 
duty and a sense of desire; but the de- 
sire was to let her see by his presence 
that he would be a tower of strength to 
her, no matter what happened. It was 
not the desire which had possessed him 
when Patsy Kernaghan had called the 
keeper of the “Zoolyogical” garden. 

He had just made up his mind that 
courage was the right thing, that he must 
see her in the presence of others for one 
minute, to show her that he was hers, 
whatever the issue, when she came out 
with Patsy Kernaghan, the Young Doc- 
tor, and Norah and Nolan Doyle. None 
saw him, and, as they seated themselves, 
he stepped noiselessly under the spread- 
ing branches of the elm-tree. He would 
not speak to them yet; he would wait. 
His being in the garden, and where hé 
was, might be misunderstood. In the 
shade made by the drooping branches 
he could not be seen, yet he could hear 
and see all. 

There was silence for a moment, and 
then Patsy began the tale of St. Droid— 
“‘whoever he was,” as Patsy said to him- 
self ; for he was going to make up out 
of his head this story of St. Droid and 
St. Droid’s Day, and Queen Moira, 
Filion and Fiona. It was a bold idea, 
but it gave Patsy the opportunity of his 
life, and he availed himself of it. 
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His description of Black Brian, the 
rich, ruthless King, to whom Queen 
Moira gave her daughter Fiona, despite 
the girl’s bitter sorrow, was a master- 
piece. It was modeled on Joel Mazar- 
ine. It was the behemoth transferred to 
Ireland, to the cromlechs and castles, to 
the causeways, to the caves, and to the 
stony hillsides; to the bogs and to the 
quicksands and the Little Men; and it 
could not be recognized as a portrait, 
though everyone felt the resemblance, 
and thought how wonderful it was that 
a legend of a thousand years should be 
so Close to the life of Askatoon. 

Patsy had no knowledge of what the 
mother of Louise was like, but the like- 
ness between the cruel, material, selfish 
spirit of the mother of Louise and 
Queen Moira, in the sacrifice of their 
offspring, provoked the admiration of 
the Young Doctor, whose philosophical 
and searching mind had soon discovered 
that Patsy was making up the tale. 

That did not matter. Having got the 
thing started, Patsy gave reins to his 
imagination ; and storm, terror, danger, 
and the capture of Fiona by Filion, from 
Black Brian in the hills, was told with 
But the 


primitive force and passion. 
most wonderful part of the story de- 


scribed how a strange dwarfed Little 
Man came out of the hills in the East, 
across: the land, to the Western fastness 
of Black Brian, and there slew that evil 
man, because of an ancient feud—slew 
him in a situation of great indignity, and 
left him lying on the sands for the tide 
to come and to wash him out to the deep 
and hungry sea. Even here Patsy had 
his inspiration from real life; and yet 
he disguised it all so wonderfully that 
no one except the Young Doctor even 
distantly imagined what he meant. 

Under the tree Orlando listened with 
strained attention, absorbed and, at 
times, almost overcome. His long sigh 
of relief was joined to the sighs of the 
others when Patsy finished ; but they did 
not hear him. The Young Doctor rose 
to go, and the others rose also. 

“That’s a wonderful story, Patsy,” 
said the Young Doctor to him; and he 
added quizzically: ‘You tell it so well 
because you’ve told it so often before, 
I suppose ?” 
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“Aw, well, that’s it, I expect,” an- 
swered the Irishman coolly. 

“T thought so,” responded the Young 
Doctor. “Now, how many times do you 
think you’ve told that story before, 
Patsy ?” 

“About a hunderd, I should think ; or 
no, more than that—I should think 
about two hunderd times,” answered 
Patsy shamelessly. 

“T thought so,” said the Young Doc- 
tor, but before turning to go into the 
house, he leaned down and whispered in 
Patsy’s ear: “Patsy, you’re the most 
beautiful liar that ever come out of 
Ireland.” 

“Aw, Doctor dear!” said Patsy softly 
and reproachfully. 

They all moved towards the house 
save Louise. 

“Please, I want to stay behind a min- 
ute or two,” she said, as she held out 
her hand to the Young Doctor. “Don’t 
wait for me. I'll come in a minute. I 
want to be alone a little while.” 

Once more the Young Doctor felt the 
trembling appeal of her palm as on the 
first day they met, and he gripped her 
hand warmly. 

“Tt will all come right. Good-night, 
my dear,” he said cheerfully. “Have a 
good sleep on it all.” 


OUISE remained in the garden alone, 
the moon shining on her face lifted 
to the sky. For a moment she stood so, 
wrapped in the peace of the night, but 
her body was almost panting from the 
thrill of the legend which Patsy Ker- 
naghan had told. As he had meant it to 
do, it gave her hope; although before 
her eyes was the picture that Patsy had 
drawn of Black Brian with his great 
sword beside him lying on the sands, 
waiting for the hungry sea to claim him. 
Presently there stole through the 
warm air of the night the sound of her 
own name. She did not start. It seemed 
to her part of the dream in which she 
was. Her hand went to her heart, how- 
ever. 

Again in Orlando’s voice came the 
word “Louise,” a little louder now. She 
turned towards the tree, and there beside 
it stood Orlando. 

For an instant there was a sense of 
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unreality, of ghostliness, of a dream- Louise!” he whispered passionately. 
picture, and then she gave a little cry of For an instant they stood so, and then 
pain and joy. As she ran towards him, he gently pressed her away from him. 
with sudden impulse his arms spread out “T had to come,” he said. “I want you 
and he caught her to his breast. to know that whatever happens, you may 

His lips swept her hair, “Louise! depend on me. When you cail, I will 
come. I must go now. For your sake I 

must not stay. I had to see you, I 

had to tell you what I had never 
told you.” 
3 “You’ve always told me,” she mur- 
<b mured. 

He stretched out his hand to clasp 
hers. He did not dare to open his arms. 
If he did, he would not be able to re 
strain himself. The lips which he had 
never kissed were very near, and ah, so 
sweet! She must not come to him now. 

One swift clasp of the hand, and then 
he vaulted over the fence and was gone. 
A few moments afterwards she heard the 
rumble of his wagon on the prairie—he 
had tied up his horses some distance 
from the house. 

As the Young Doctor drove homeward 
with Patsy Kernaghan, he also heard 
the rumble of the wagon not far in front 
of him. Then he began to wonder why 
Louise had waited behind in the 
garden. He put the 

thought away from 
him, however. There 
was no deceit in Louise; he 
was sure of that! 















“I'll complete this for you, and you can sign it now, but it wont stand as it is, or as you want it to stand, be- 
cause Mrs. Mazarine has got her legal claims in spite of it. She’s got a wife’s dower-rights according to the law.” 
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CHAPTER XV 
OvutTwarRpD BouND 


OEL MAZARINE did not take the 

trail to Mayo immediately after he 
found his wagon and horses in the shed 
of the Methodist meeting-house. As he 
drove through the main street of Aska- 
toon again, his lawyer—Burlingame’s 
rival—waved a hand towards him in 
greeting. An idea suddenly possessed 
the old man, and he stopped the horses 
and beckoned. 

“Get in and come to your office with 
me,” he said to the lawyer. ‘There’s 
some business to do right off.” 

The unpopularity of a 
client in no way affects a 
lawyer. Indeed, the most 
notorious criminal is the 
greatest legal advertisement, 
and the fortunate part of 
the business is that no 
lawyer is ever identified 
with the morals, crimes or 
virtues of his client, yet has 
particular advantage of his 
crimes. So it was that 
Mazarine’s lawyer enjoyed 
the public attention given to 
his drive through the town 
with Mazarine. He could 
hear this man say, 
“Hello, what’s up!” 
or another remark 
that the Law and 
the Gospel were out 
for war; and he 
enjoyed the situa- 
tion. 

Just as they were 
about to enter the 
office, however, 
Jonas Billings, who 
had a faculty for 
being everywhere 
at the interesting 
moment, said; so 
as to be heard 
by Mazarine and 
his lawyer, and 
all others stand- 
ing near: 

“Goin’ to leave 
his,property away 


from his wife! Makin’ a new will—eh! 
That’s it, stamp on a girl when she’s 
down! When you can’t win the woman, 
keep the cash. Woe is me, Willy, but 
the wild one rageth!” 


“There, that’s what comes of breaking the laws of God and man. That's 
what a woman loses who doesn’t do her duty by the man that can give her 
everything, and that’s give her everything, while she plays the Jezebel.” 
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Jonas’ drawling, nasal, high-pitched 
sarcasm reached Mazarine’s ears and 
stung him. He lurched round, and with 
beady .eyes blinking with malice, said 
roughly: “The fool is known by his 
folly.” 

“You don’t need to’label yourself, Mr. 
Mazarine,” retorted Jonas with a grin. 

The crowd laughed in approval. The 
loose lower lip of the Master of Mayo 
quivered, the splayed hands opened and 
shut fiercely. The leviathan was being 
tortured by the little sharks. 


RESENTLY the door of the law- 
yer’s office slammed on the street, and 

Mazarine proceeded, as Jonas Billings 
had suggested, to make a new will, 
which should leave everything away 
from Louise. After he had slowly dic- 
tated the terms of the will, with a glut- 
inous solemnity he said: 

“There, that’s what comes of break- 
ing the laws of God and man. That’s 
what a woman loses who doesn’t do her 
duty by the man that can give her every- 
thing, and that’s give her everything, 
while she plays the Jezebel.” 

“T’ll complete this for you, and you 
can sign it now,” remarked the lawyer 
evasively, not without shrinking; “but 
it wont stand as it is, or as you want it 
to stand, because Mrs. Mazarine has 
got her legal claims in spite of it. She’s 
got a wife’s dower-rights according to 
the law., That’s one-third of your prop- 
erty. It’s the law of the land, and you 
can’t sign it away from her, Mr. Maz- 
arine.” 

The old man’s face darkened still 
more ; his crooked fingers twisted in his 
beard, and his scavenging mouth mut- 
tered incoherently. 

“T see you forgot that,” added the 
lawyer. ‘““There’s only one way to dis- 
possess her, and that’s to put her 
through Divorce—if you think you can. 
Of course this document’ll stand as far 
as it goes, and it’s perfectly legal, but 
it isn’t what you intend, and she’d get 
her one-third in spite of it.” 

“T’ll come back to-morrow,” said the 
old man, rising to his feet. “You make 
it out, and I’ll come back and sign it 
to-morrow. I’ll make a sure thing of so 
much, anyway. The divorce’ll settle the 


’ 


rest. You have it ready at noon tosmor- 
row, and you can start divorce proceed- 
ings to-morrow too. There’s plenty of 
evidence. ‘She run away from me to go 
to him. She stayed with him a whole 
night on the prairie. I want the divorce, 
and I can get the evidence. Everybody 
knows. 

“This is the Lord’s business, and I 
mean to see it through. Shame has come 
to the house of a servant of the Lord, 
and there must be purging. In the days 
of David she would have been stoned to 
death, and not so far back as that, 
either.” 


A MOMENT afterwards he was gone, 

slamming the door behind him. His 
blood was up—a turgid, angry flood al- 
most bursting his veins. He now made 
his way to the house of the Methodist 
minister. There he announced that if 
any attempt was made to discipline him 
at Quarterly Meeting, as was talked 
about in the streets, he would go to law 
and sue every class-leader of the Church 
for defamation of character. 

By the time this was done the even- 
ing was well advanced. He did not 
leave Askatoon until the moment which 
coincided almost exactly with that in 
which Orlando left Nolan Doyle’s gar 
den and took the trail to Slow Down 
Ranch. Orlando would strike the trail 
from Askatoon to Mayo at a point where 
another trail also joined. 

Mazarine drove fast through the town, 
as though eager to put it behind him, 
but when he reached the trail on the 
prairie he slackened his pace, and drove 
steadily homeward, lost in the darkest 
reflections he had ever known; and that 
was saying much. The reins lay loose 
in his fingers, and he became so ab- 
sorbed that he was conscious of nothing 
save movement, and that he was travel- 
ing towards his deserted hearthstone. 


HE heart of Black Brian, the King, 

of whom .Patsy Kernaghan told his 
mythical story in Nolan Doyle’s garden, 
had never housed more savage and re- 
pulsive thoughts than were in Mazarine’s 
heart in this unfortunate hour of his own 
making. No single feeling of kindness 
inhabited his spirit. He heard nothing, 


- 
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saw nothing, was conscious of nothing, 
save his own grim and fantastic imagin- 
ings. 

A jealousy and a hatred as terrible 
as ever possessed a man were on him. 
An egregious and malevolent self-will, 
a dreadful spirit of unholy old age in 
him, was turned hatefully upon the 
youth long since gone from himself— 
the youth which, in its wild and inno- 
cent ardors, had brought two young 
people together, one of them his own 
captive for years. 

The peace of the prairie, the shining, 
infant moon, the kindly darkness, were 
all at variance with the soul of the man, 
whose only possession was what money 
could buy; and what money had bought 
in the way of human flesh and blood, 
beauty and sweet youth he had not been 
able to hold. To his mind, what was 
the good of having riches and power, 
if you could not also have love, license 
and the loot of the conqueror! Who in 
this world was the conqueror except the 
man who had laid up treasures, forget- 
ful of the moth and rust that corrupt, 
and of the thieves that break through 
and steal? 

He had wrestled with the Lord in 
prayer; he had been a class-leader and 
a lay-preacher ; he had exhorted and de- 
nounced; he had pleaded and pro- 
scribed ; yet never once in all his days 
of professed religion had selflessness, or 
a heart for others, really moved Joel 
Mazarine. 

He had given now and then of gold 
and silver, because ofythe glow of mind 
which the upraised hands of admiration 
brought him, mistaking it for the real 
thing; but his life had been barren be- 
cause it had not emptied: itself for 
others, at any time, or anywhere. 

He had been a professed: Christian, 
not because of Olivet, but because of 
Sinai. It was the stormy authority of 
the sword of. the Lord of Gideon of the 
Old Testament which had drawn him 
into the fold of religion. It was some 
‘strain of heredity, his upbringing, the 
life into which he was born, pious, pe- 
dantic and preposterously prayerful, 
which had made him a professional 
Christian, as he was a_ professional 
farmer and rancher and money-maker. 
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For such a man there might be grim 
gratification of things, but there never 
could be peace. 


N his own created world of wanton 
inhumanity, oblivious of all except his 
torturing thoughts, he did not know 
that, as he neared the cross-trails on his 
way homewards, something shadowy, 
stooping and noiseless, sprang up from 
the roadside and slip-slopped after his 
wagon — slip-slopped — slip-slopped — 
stooping—catching the thud of the 
horses’ hoofs, and making its footsteps 
coincide. 

All at once the shadowy figure swung 
itself up softly and remained for an in- 
stant, half-kneeling, in the body of the 
wagon. Then suddenly, noiselessly, it 
rose up, leaned over the absorbed and 
listless form of Joel Mazarine, and with 
long, hooked, steely fingers, caught the 
throat of the Master of Mayo under 
the grayish beard. They clenched there 
with a force and a power like that of 
two men; for this was the kind of grip 
which, far away in the country of the 
Yang-Tse-Kiang, Li Choo had learned 
in the days when he had made youth a 
thing to be remembered. 

No convulsive effort on the part of 
the victim could loosen that terrible grip, 
but the horses, responding to the first 
jerk of the reins following the attack, 
stood still, while a human soul was be- 
ing wrenched out of the world behind 
them. , 

No word was spoken. From the mo- 
ment the fingers clutched his throat, 
Joel Mazarine could not speak, and Li 
Choo did his swift work in grim and 
ghastly silence. 


T did not take long. When the con- 

tortions and vain struggles had ceased 
and the fingers were loosened, Li Choo’s 
tongue clucked in his mouth, once, twice, 
thrice ; and that was all. It was a ghastly 
sort of mirth, and it had in it a multi- 
tude of things. Among them was ven- 
geance and wild justice, and the thing 
that comes down through the innumer- 
able years in the Oriental mind—that 
the East is greater than the West; that 
now and then the East must prove itself 
against the West, in darkness of spirit, 
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and with all the cruelty of the world’s 
prime. 

For a moment Li Choo stood and 
looked at the motionless figure, with the 
head fallen on the breast; then he put 
the reins carefully in the hands of the 
dead man, placed the fallen hat on his 
head, climbed down out of the wagon, 
patted a horse as he slip-slopped by, and 
disappeared towards Mayo into the 
night, leaving what was left of Joel 
Mazarine in his wagon at the crossing 
of the trails. 

As Li Choo stole swiftly away, he 
met two other figures, silent and shad- 


owy, and somehow strangely unreal, like 
his own. After a moment’s whispering, 
they all three turned their faces again 
towards Mayo. 

Once they stopped and listened. There 
was the sound of wagons. One was com- 
ing from the north—that is, from the 
direction of Mayo; the other was com- 
ing from the southeast—that is, Nolan 
Doyle’s ranch. 

Li Choo’s tongue clucked in his 
mouth ; then he made an exclamation in 
Chinese, at which the others clucked 
also, and then they moved on towards 
Mayo. 


. 
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CHAPTER XVI 
At THE Cross TRAILS 


LIKE Joel Mazarine on his journey 

from Askatoon, Orlando, on his 
journey from Nolan Doyle’s ranch, was 
absorbed, but his reflections were as dif- 
ferent from those of the Master of Mayo 
as sunrise is from midnight; indeed, so 
bright was the light within Orlando’s 
spirit that the very prairie around him 
was aflame, as it were. The moment 
with Louise in the garden lighted by 
the dim moon, the passing instant of per- 


Li Choo disappeared towards Mayo. 


fect understanding, the touch of her hair 
upon his lips, the wonderful, clinging 
clasp of her fingers, her supple form 
yielding to his as he clasped her in his 
arms, had dropped like a curtain between 
him and the fateful episode in the main 
street of Askatoon. 

That wonderful elation of youth on 
its first excursion into perfumed meads 
of Love possessed him. He had never 
had flutterings of the heart where any 
woman was concerned until his eyes met 
the eyes of Louise at their first meeting, 
and a new world had been opened up to 
him. He had been as naive and native a 
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human being, with all his apparent fop- 
pishness, as had ever moved among men. 
What seemed his vanity had nothing to 
do with thoughts of womankind. It had 
been a hereditary, decorative sense come 
honestly from picturesque forbears, and 
indeed from his own mother. 

In truth, until the day he had met 
Louise, or rather until the day of the 
broncho-busting, and the fateful night 
on the prairie, he had never grown up. 
He was wise with the wisdom of a child 
—sheer instinct, rightness of mind, real 
decision of character. He had never 
learned dissimulation; he had been es- 
sentially free. His giggling laugh had 
been the undisciplined simplicity of the 
child, which, when he had reached man- 
hood, had never been formalized by con- 
ventions. Something indefinite had 
marked him until Louise had come, and 
now he was definite, determined, alive 
with a new feeling which made his spirit 
sing—his spirit and his lips; for, as he 
came from Nolan Doyle’s ranch to the 
cross-trails on his homeward way, he 
kept humming to himself, between mo- 
ments of silence in which he visualized 
Louise in a hundred attitudes, as he had 
seen her. 


HERE had come to him, without the 

asking, even, that which Joel Mazar- 
ine, had he been as rich as any man 
alive or dead, could not have bought. 
That was why he hummed to himself in 
happiness. 

Youth answering to youth had claimed 
its own; love springing from the dawn, 
brave and bright-eyed, had waved its 
wand towards that good country called 
Home. Never from the first had any 
thought come into the minds of either of 
these two that was not linked with the 
idea of home. Nothing of the jungle had 
been in their thoughts, though they had 
been tempted, and love and the moment’s 
despair had stung them to take revenge 
in each other’s arms; yet they had kept 
the narrow path. There was in their 
love something primeval, something that 
belonged to the beginning of the world. 

The best of it all was in Orlando’s 
mind as he trailed homeward on the 
night that Li Choo, in the darkness of 
his Oriental soul, performed an act 
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which to him accomplished three pur- 
poses: one was revenge for the cruel 
treatment he had had from Joel Maz- 
arine; the second was an act of grat- 
itude to Louise for her kindness to him— 
for, in the mind of Li Choo, to give these 
lovers what was their due by the killing 
of Joel Mazarine was a perfect ‘service 
which would therefore be forgiven; the 
third reason would presently be revealed. 


RLANDO had almost reached the 

cross-trails before he saw Mazarine’s 
wagon standing in the way. At first 
he did not recognize the horses, and he 
called to the driver sitting motionless 
in the wagon to move aside. He thought 
it to be some drunken ranchman. 

Presently, however, coming nearer, he 
recognized the horses and the man. 
Standing up, Orlando was about to call 
out again in peremptory tones, when, 
suddenly, a strange, mysterious feeling 
possessed him, the spirit of death touched 
his senses, and his heart stood still for an 
instant. 

As he looked at the motionless figure, 
he was only subconsciously aware of the 
thud of horses’s hoofs coming down one 
of the side-trails. Springing to the 
ground, he approached Mazarine’s 
wagon. ° 

The horses neighed ; it was a curious, 
lonely sound. For a moment he stood 
with his hand on the wheel looking at 
the still figure; then he reached out and 
touched Mazarine’s knee. 

’ “Hi, there!” he said. 

There was no reply. He mounted the 
wagon, touched the dead man’s shoulder, 
and then, with one hand, loosened the 
waistcoat and felt the heart. It was still. 
He examined the body. There appeared 


_to be no wound. He peered into the 


face, and saw the distortion there. 

“Dead—dead!”’ he said in an awed 
voice. 

The husband of Louise was dead. 
How he died, in one sense, did not mat- 
ter. Louise’s husband was dead; he 
would torture her no more. Louise was 
free! 

Slowly he got down from the wagon, 
vaguely wondering what to do, so had 
the tragedy confused his brain for the 
moment. As he did so, he was conscious 
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of another wagon and horses a few 
yards away. 


“Who goes there?” called the voice . 


of the newcomer. 
“A friend,” answered Orlando me- 
chanically. 


PRESENTLY the newcomer sprang 
down from his wagon and came over 
to Orlando. 

“What is it, Mr. Guise?” he asked. 

Who’s that?” 
he added, pointing to the dead body. 

“Tt’s Mazarine. He’s dead,” answered 
Orlando quietly. 

“Good God! Oh, good God!” said the 
other. 

He was an insurance agent of the 
town of Askatoon, who, that very even- 
ing, had heard Orlando threaten the 
Master of Mayo—that if ever he passed 
him or met him, and Mazarine did not 
get out of the way, it would be the 
worse for him. Well, here in the trail 
were Orlando and Mazarine—and Maz- 
arine was dead! 

“Good God!” the newcomer repeated. 
Scarsdale was his name. 

Then Orlando explained. “It’s not 
what you think,” he said. Then he told 
the story—such as there was to tell— 
of what had happened during the last 
few moments. 

Scarsdale climbed up into the wagon, 
struck a light, looked at the ‘body of 
Mazarine, at his face, and then lifted up 
the beard and examined the neck. There 
were finger-marks in the flesh. 
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“So, that’s it,” he said. ‘“Strangled! 
He seems to have took it easy, sittin’ 
there like that,” he added as he climbed 
down. 

“T don’t understand it,’ remarked Or- 
lando. “I don’t understand it. As you 
say, it’s weird, his sitting there like that 
with the reins in his hands. I don’t un- 
derstand it!’ 

“I saw you getting down from the 
wagon,” remarked Scarsdale cautiously 
and meaningly. 

“Say, do you really believe—?” began 
Orlando without agitation, but with a 
sudden sense of the false position in 
which he was placed. 

“Tt aint a matter of belief,” the other 
interjected. “If there’s an inquest, I’ve 
got to tell what I’ve seen. You see that, 
don’t you?” 

“That’s all right,” replied Orlando. 
“You’ve got to tell what you’ve seen, and 
so have I. I guess the truth will out. 
Come, let’s move him on to Mayo. We'll 
lay him down in the bottom of the 
wagon, and I'll lead his horses with a 

No,” he added, changing 
his mind, “you lead my horses, and I'll 
drive him home.” 

A moment afterwards, as the proces- 
sion made its way to Mayo, Scarsdale 
said to himself: 

“He’d have to have nerves like iron 
to drive Mazarine home, if he’d killed 
him. But yet, fhere he is driving him 
home! Well, he’s got nerves like iron, 
and still they call him Giggles as if he 
was a silly girl!” 


” 


The next installment of *‘ Wild Youth,’’ in which Orlando has to meet 
the suspicion that he killed Mazarine, will be in the December Red 
Book Magazine, on the news-stands November 23rd. That 
installment will contain the most colorful chapter 
Sir Gilbert Parker has ever written. 
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HILO GUBB, the correspondence 
school deteckative, has a “‘hunch.”” 


By Ellis Parker Butler 


The Foremost Humorist in America 
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-_~ 4|T was my confrére, the eminent 
| || novelist and sociologist Ru- 
pert Hughes, who, in one of 


his recent studies of life and 





crime in New York, brought strikingly 
to the attention of the reading world 
the fact long known to the police that 


the hand of a murdered man continues 
after death to grasp in a grip of steel 
whatever is in his hand at the moment 
of death. In arranging for publication 
the hundreds of remarkable cases in 
which the phenomenal detective ability 
of Philo Gubb, the paper-hanger-de- 
tective and graduate of the Rising Sun 
Detective Bureau’s Correspondence 
School of Detecting, has been success- 
fully employed, I had quite forgotten 
the case of Peter Hodder, and it might 
have been lost entirely had not the re- 
markable coincidence of the tufts of 
hair brought it back into my mind. 

As in the case recited by Mr. Hughes, 
Peter Hodder was found dead with tufts 
of hair clasped between his fingers in a 
vise-like grip. Except for this coinci- 
dence, the two cases were entirely dis- 
similar. . 

At three o’clock on the morning of 
June seventh, Philo Gubb was stretched 
out on his folding-bed in his office on the 
second floor of the Opera House Block, 
sleeping soundly. He had had a hard 
day. From eight in the morning until 
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six in the evening he had been at work 
putting mica scroll ceiling paper on Mrs. 
Giddings’ dining-room. The handicap 
under which he worked rendered the job 
especially tiresome. Mrs. Giddings had 
arranged to give a party to the minister 
of the United Brethren Church that 
evening, and during the previous night 
the plumbing in the bathroom above the 
dining-room began to leak. When she 
entered the dining-room in the morning, 
the ceiling was spotted and blotched and 
quite unfit to be over the heads of the 
best people of the United Brethren con- 
gregation, so she sent for Philo Gubb 
immediately. A glance at the ceiling was 
enough to assure Philo Gubb that he 
could not complete the job before seven 
o’clock in the evening, and as this would 
not give Mrs. Giddings time to replace 
the carpet and rehang the pictures if 
they were taken down, she insisted that 
Philo Gubb work without disturbing the 
contents of the room. The consequence 
was that Philo Gubb spent the entire day 
with his face turned toward the ceiling 
while he scraped off the damp paper, 


“gave the ceiling a coat of waterproof 


solution and hung the new mica scroll. 
The result of this was that Philo 
Gubb, when he fell asleep, dreamed he 
was hanging mica scroll ceiling paper on 
the blue vault of heaven, and he lay with 
his head thrown back and his mouth 
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wide open and snored loudly and vio- 
lently. At three o’clock in the morning 
he was dreaming he had but half finished 
the job, and that an alarm-clock was apt 
to ring any minute notifying him that 
the time had come when Mrs. Giddings 
would want him to vacate the earth. 
Under the pressure of this dream, Philo 
Gubb waved his hands spasmodically in 
the air and snored more loudly than be- 
fore. Thus the telephone-bell in his 
office rang three times before he heard 
it. The first two times he thought it was 
Mrs. Giddings’ warning alarm-clock. 
The moment Philo Gubb_ became 


dimly aware that the telephone-bell was 
ringing, he leaped from his bed and 
He was not yet fully 


stumbled out. 
awake. 

“Yes, Mrs. Giddings,” he exclaimed 
hastily.as he put the receiver to his ear, 
“I’m almost through. I’ve got to give 
the Milky Way a coat of waterproof—” 

“Oh, Mr. Gubb! Is that you, Mr. 
Gubb?” a voice in the telephone cried 
in such a tone of anguish that Philo im- 
mediately came to his senses. 

“This is I,” he answered. “Whom is 
it to whom I am speaking to?” 

“Mr. Gubb,” cried the voice, “please, 
please come at once! This is Flora Wix. 
I’m in awful trouble. I’m arrested for 
murder. At Mr. Peter Hodder’s house, 
456 West Eighth Street. Please, please 
come.” 

All sleepiness was instantly banished 
from Mr. Gubb’s system. He was the 
keen, alert graduate of the Rising Sun 
Correspondence School of Detecting in 
Twelve Lessons. 

“T’ll come immediately at once,” he 
answered. “In what kind of disguise had 
I better come in?” 

“Oh, come just as you are. Come 
quickly!” cried the voice, and Philo 
Gubb heard the receiver snap on the 
hook at the other end of the line. He 
snapped on the electric light and looked 
down at his bare legs gravely. Mr. Gubb 
had not yet acquired the pajama habit, 
and while advice from the scene of the 
murder was undoubtedly valuable, he 
hesitated. It was evident, even to Philo 
Gubb, that a mere nightshirt was never 
intended as a complete detective dis- 
guise. Had this been so, one would have 
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been listed in the Rising Sun Bureau’s 
Catalogue of Masquerade Costumes and 
Disguises for Detectives. It would have 
appeared as “No. 78— Gentleman’s 
Night Costume—$1.00,” and no such 
disguise was listed. For a minute Philo 
Gubb hesitated in distress; then he 
quickly made up his mind. The striking 
feature of his present costume was his 
bare-leggedness, and he turned to his 
wall and took down from its hook Dis- 
guise No. 43, Scotch Highlander. In 


“Hey, look at his legs,” 


this his bare calves remained as before, 
and yet he was more comfortably clad 
for a trip in the cool morning air. He 
slung the accessory of the costume ( Bag- 
pipes, No. 66) over his shoulder, tucked 
the pamphlet containing Lesson VI, 
Murder Mysteries and Their Solution, 
under his arm and hurried down to the 
street. 

Peter Hodder’s home was a lonely 
dwelling, although in a fairly well- 
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settled part of Eighth Street. It’s lonely 
character was due mainly to the fact 
that it was set well back from the street 
in a yard containing much shrubbery. 
This partly concealed the house from 
the street. The yard in which the house 
stood was wide and edged on either side 
by tall, unclipped hedges, and the rear 
was protected by a tall board fence. If 
privacy had been what Peter Hodder 
had sought, he would have had it; but 
he had not rented the old place for this 
reason, but because, on account of the 
dilapidated condition of the property, 
the rent was low. Pete. Hodder had no 
income whatever. 

On the other hand, it was no mystery 
how the rent was paid. Mrs. Hodder 
paid it. 

Mrs. Peter Hodder — her name was 
Angeline—was a woman of warm tem- 
per and of no mean executive ability. 
As a girl she was reputed the handsomest 


they cried joyfully. 


creature in Riverbank, her large blue 
eyes, creamy complexion and deep red 
hair combining to give her a striking 
Titian effect. After she married Mr. 
Hodder, she became even more beautiful, 
for her slender girlish body became 
splendidly statuesque. She was a force- 
ful, domineering woman and would un- 
doubtedly have been one of the social 
leaders had Mr. Hodder chosen to sup- 
ply the needed money for gowns and 


1S1 


household matters ; but Mr. Hodder did 
not choose. He was a gay, handsome 
loafer, and perhaps that is the best that 
can be said of him. It fell to Angy 
Hodder to earn money for their support. 

The means she adopted were charac- 
teristic. She had beauty and grace and a 
wonderful complexion, and she began by 
selling a fake beauty-lotion—purchased 
by the gross in Rochester, New York,— 
to her friends. Little by little her am- 
bition grew, and she—taking advantage 
of the recipes in the newspapers—began 
putting up her own beauty preparations. 
In a short while she had a complete 
array, from lip-salve to scalp-ointment. 
Then her ambition took a bound. She 
went to Chicago and took a course in 
facial massage, and when she returned, 
she hung a modest sign in front of the 
Eighth Street house: MADAME ANGE- 
LINE’S PARISIAN BEAUTY PARLORS. 

This was all very well, and she soon 
had regular customers patronizing her, 
To render the constant presence of Peter 
Hodder less obnoxious to her trade, 
Angy made him a sort of doorkeeper, 
and it cannot be said that he resented 
this. The handsome ne’er-do-well found 
great pleasure in receiving the lady cus- 
tomers. He felt sure all of them admired 
him, and some of them did. Angy, who 
still loved her useless life partner, felt 
many jealous pangs on his account, but 
she felt it was safer to have him at home 
than roaming the streets. There were 
occasions, when she had actually caught 
him flirting, that she gave him a very 
rough piece of her mind. 

But the business grew, and Angy felt 
the necessity of an assistant. She wrote 
to an agency in Chicago and appealed 
for a helper who could~do any of the 
beautifying things she could already do 
and some she could not. That was how 
Flora Wix came to be a member of the 
household. 

In her way—although she used strong 
perfumes to excess—Flora Wix was as 
beautiful as Angy Hodder. Like Mrs. 
Hodder’s, her eyes were blue, but of a 
deeper shade ; perhaps slate is nearer the 
color. Her complexion was pearly white 
rather than ivory. Her hair was golden 
yellow and massy, and she was of the 
voluptuous type. There is no doubt that 
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Peter Hodder fell immediately and 
deeply in love with her. In two months 
his life was a misery. Flora Wix seemed 
to have claimed his affections as her own 
by right of conquest, and Angy Hodder 
quite naturally set up a prior claim. 
Badgered by the two women, he simply 
threw up his hands and fell in love with 
a little dark person who patronized the 
beauty parlors, one of the lively widows 
of the town. 

When Philo Gubb arrived at the 
Hodder dwelling, none of this was 
known to him. What he saw was a 
group of excited men and women on the 
lawn before the house, some of them 
carrying lanterns which the light of 
dawn already rendered unnecessary. As 
he approached, some: of them saw him 
and whispered: “Philo Gubb! Here 
comes the detective!” And the circle 
made a path for him to pass through. 

The body of Peter Hodder lay on the 
grass, face upward. 

“No use, Gubb,” said Policeman 
Murphy, who was guarding the body. 
“You’re too late. All over but the 
shoutin’, as I may say. We've got the 
murderer.” 


“To whom do you refer to?” asked 
Philo Gubb. 

“That there blonde manicure lady, 
Flora Wix,” said Mr. Murphy. “There 


aint no doubt about it. She done it.” 

“You aint got no objection that I 
should take a small examination of the 
corpse, have you?” asked Mr. Gubb, de- 
positing his bag-pipe on the grass. 
“Sometimes the deteckatives investigate 
deeper into the insides of cases than the 
police aim to do.” 

“Go as far as you like,” said Murphy 
genially. “Stand back, you there, and 
give the cillybrated detective room to 
detect! You'll take note,” he added, to 
Philo Gubb, “of them four strands of 
hair in the fist of the late gentleman.” 

Philo Gubb got down on his hands 
and knees to see the better. The left 
hand’ of the late Mr. Hodder was 
clasped in a tight fist, and between the 
fingers and thumb four strands of golden 
hair were clasped so tightly that no ef- 
fort could possibly remove them. Mr. 
Gubb seated himself cross-legged beside 
the corpse and raised the hand so that 
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he might examine the tufts of hair more 
closely. 

“May I take two or three of these 
hairs so I can microscopically examine 
into them more closer?” he asked. 

“Taint allowed,” said Murphy. 
“Chief wont have it.” 

Philo Gubb leaned forward and ex- 
amined the front of Mr. Hodder’s shirt, 
where a blackened wound was stained 
with blood. 

“Here’s the gun that did it,” said 
Murphy. “His own gun, the lady says. 
One cartridge exploded. That’s all we 
don’t feel sure about yet—whether he 
was goin’ to kill her and she got it away 
from him, or whether she stole it: out 
of his bureau.” 

“Who stole it?” asked Philo Gubb. 

“This here Flora Wix woman—the 
blonde woman.” He told what he knew 
of Flora Wix and of her coming to the 
beauty house as a helper. He explained 
that Mr. Hodder had been a “pretty gay 
feller, you understand,” and that he had 
“had a mash on this Flora girl” until he 
gave her up for another woman—‘and 
we don’t want to mix her name up in it. 
You go in and talk to Mrs. Hodder, and 
she’ll give it to you straight,” said 
Murphy. 

Mr. Gubb gently replaced the hand 
on the grass, and arose. He was stiff 
from sitting so long in that cross-legged 
position, and he hobbled as he walked. 
In spite of their reverence for his de- 
tective talents, one or two of the crowd 
laughed. — 

“Always got to have on his little dis- 
guise,” said Murphy good-naturedly. 
“But disguises never done him any good 
yet. Little bit simple-minded, I guess. 
Well, Gubb’s disguises sort of make old 
Riverbank picturesque now and then.” 

“But he does detect things, doesn’t 
he?” some one asked. 

“Him?” said Murphy scornfully. 
“He never detected nothin’. He goes 
to sleep and falls over °em—that’s the 
only way he ever detects anything.” 

Philo Gubb went into the house. 
Every room seemed to have a light in 
it, for the police were still searching the 
house for such corroborative evidence as 
they might find. In the dining-room 
Flora Wix sat, her wrists in handcuffs 
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and two of the police force of Riverbank 
standing at the chair-back. Her wonder- 
ful yellow hair hung about her face, and 
her eyes were red with weeping. Lawyer 
France sat in a chair facing her. He 
had evidently been questioning her. But 
what first caught the keen, bird-like eyes 
of the paper-hanger-detective was a gap 
in the golden hair that hung at the side 
of the face of Flora Wix. Here strands 
of hair, equal in amount to the four 
tufts that were held by the dead man, 
were missing. It was evidence that could 
not be concealed when her hair was 
hanging loosely. No doubt that was 
why her hair now hung about her face 
—the police had required it to hang so. 

“Ah, Gubb!” exclaimed Lawyer 
France as he saw the detective, and 
Flora Wix looked up. There was a sor- 
rowful appeal in her eyes. “Now, you 
cops get out of this room,” the lawyer 
continued. “Gubb and I want to talk 
to my client. We'll be responsible for 
her. And now, Miss Wix,” he said, when 
the police had gone, “you had better tell 
Mr. Gubb everything you know about 
the case.” 

“TI don’t know anything about it at 
all,” said Flora Wix. 

“That’s all she’ll say,” complained 
the lawyer. “I don’t see how I’m going 
to work to win her case if she'll say 
nothing but that.” 

“You don’t know nothing at all about 
any of what happened?” asked Philo 
Gubb. “A deteckative has to have a clue 
to go to work onto, Miss Wix. Where 
was you when this murder come on to 
happen ?” 

“In bed. I think I was in bed,” she 
said. She twisted her .hands together 
nervously. “I think I was in bed and 
asleep.” 

“And. then what happened ?” 

“That’s all I know,” said Flora Wix. 
“Then something—I don’t know what— 
awakened me, and I tried to go to sleep 
again. Then two policemen came into 
my room. One said, ‘Here she is. She’s 
playing she’s asleep,’ and the other put 
his hand on my shoulder and told me I 
was arrested. I wasn’t out of my bed all 
night—unless—” 

“Unless what?” asked the lawyer. 

“Unless I walked in my sleep,” said 
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Flora Wix. ‘Could I get up in my sleep 
and kill him and not know anything 
about it?” 

“It would be a very poor defense,” 
said Lawyer France gravely. “I don’t 
think we could get away with that at 
all.” 

“T presume you are acquainted with 
the knowledge that some of your hair is 
pulled out and is into the fingers of 
the dead corpse, aint you?” asked Mr. 
Gubb. 

“Yes, I know!” she moaned. “I can’t 
explain it. And my dress—my street 
dress—is torn. I can’t explain that. I 
can’t explain anything—I can’t think! 
Oh, I hope I didn’t do it! I do hope I 
didn’t do it!” 

She broke down utterly and wept, 
and Lawyer France shook his head at 
Philo Gubb. 

“We can get nothing more of any 
value from her now,” he said. ‘“She’s 
in no shape to talk with. Have you seen 
Mrs. Hodder ?” 

“T haven’t proceeded into that extent 
of my investigation yet,” said the paper- 
hanger-detective. 

“Then see her now,” said Mr. France 
rather meaningly. “I’m afraid this is 
a case where we'll have to make a plea 
of the unwritten law. This girl’s idea 
is all right—deny everything until the 
case comes to trial; but I tell you, Gubb, 
a thousand detectives couldn’t change 
the looks of this affair. The way I'll 
handle the case will be to admit the 
killing and attempt a justification.” 

“You think she murdered him to 
death?” asked Philo Gubb. 

“I think nothing!” said Lawyer 
France. “I’m her lawyer. You see Mrs. 
Hodder. It will save your time.” 


MBS: HODDER, when Philo Gubb 

found her, seemed as near collapse 
as Flora Wix, and this was not surpris- 
ing so soon after the awful event of the 


night. As Philo Gubb entered, in his 
full Highland disguise and with his 
bagpipe over his shoulder, she gave a 
cry of amazement. But this was not to 
be wondered at. She may have thought 
he meant to play “The Campbells Are 
Coming,” or some other jaunty Scotch 
air, and this would have been enough 
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to amaze anyone so lately made a widow 
by such a tragedy as had occurred last 
night. One of the circle of friends 
around her calmed her fear and told her 
who Philo Gubb was. She laughed hys- 
terically. 

“T came dressed into this disguise,” 
said Philo Gubb, “so I could start into 
deteckating without delay. In the de- 
teckative trade a few minutes of time 
sometimes amounts to more or less. I 
presume you are the widow of the late 
defunct corpse ?”’ 

Mrs. Hodder bowed her head and 
wept. When she had recovered a little, 
Mr. Gubb proceeded. 

“If you wouldn’t mind: telling me 
what you know as to regards of this 
case, Ma’am,” he said, “it would save me 
time.” 

Mrs. Hodder and her friends were 
in Mrs. Hodder’s bedroom, which 
fronted on the lawn where the dead 
husband lay. As if to shut out the 
scene, the shades of the two front win- 
dows were drawn down. Mrs. Hodder 
hesitated. 

“T—I’ve told it so often to-night,” 
she said, and laid her head in her hand. 
“Peter—that’s my husband—was out 
late last night. He is—he was often out 
late. I went to bed early and slept, and 
some time in the night I was awakened. 
The window was open and there were 
voices coming from the lawn under my 
window—angry voices—Peter’s voice 
and—and a woman’s voice.” 

“To whom did the woman’s voice 
belong to?” asked Mr. Gubb. 

“To Flora Wix,” said Mrs. Hod- 
der faintly. 

“And what was they being angry 
about ?” 

“She —she was accusing him,” 
said Mrs. Hodder. “Oh, I hate to 
say this about my poor husband, but 
he did flirt! 
He was al- 
ways fond of 
women. I—be- 
fore I got used 
to it, it used 
to break my 
heart! When 
Flora came— 
it was awful 
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for a while! And then—then I became 
hopeless ; I gave him up; I knew he did 
not love me any longer. But Flora—” 
She hesitated. “There was another 
woman,” she continued, “and Flora was 
jealous. And last night—oh, I can’t 
tell it!” 

“Go on, Ma’am, please,” said Philo 
Gubb soothingly. 

“Last night when he came home, 
Flora must have been waiting for him 
down there, and they quarreled. It awak- 
ened me, and I ran to the window. They 
were fighting, but it was so dark I could 
not see them well. They were struggling. 
Then I heard Flora scream and a shot 
—a dull shot. And—” 

Mrs. Hodder fell forward in her 
chair. Philo Gubb thought she had 
fainted, but she raised her head. 

“My salts!” she gasped, extending her 
hand, and one of the women hurried to 
the dresser and picked up a bottle. Philo 
Gubb, eager to be of assistance, put out 
his hand for the bottle, and the woman 
slipped it into his hand. 

“Not that!” cried Mrs. Hodder with 
sudden anger. “Put that bottle away! 
Mary, put it in my dresser drawer! 
Such— My salts are in the blue bottle!” 

Philo Gubb glanced at the bottle in 
his hand and held it toward the woman 
called Mary. She took it, and as she 
turned, showed it to one of the other 
women and smiled meaningly. Some of 

Mrs. Hodder’s toilet preparations 
men were not supposed to 
know existed. 

“And after the 
shot?” asked Philo 
Gubb when Mrs. 
Hodder had taken 
two whiffs of her 

~ smelling salts. 


It surprised him. He had never known he was mottled like a coach dog. 
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“After the shot, I stood in fear. I 
could not move. I heard Flora steal into 
the house and into her room, and I did 
not dare move. And then—then—when 
I thought of poor Peter lying there be- 
low me, I—I ran out. And he was 
dead !” 

Again she let her head fall forward. 

“Yes, Ma’am,” said Philo Gubb nerv- 
ously. “Did—did you hear what Flora 
and the late deceased was talking 
about ?” 

“She was angry with him because he 
was paying so much attention to another 
woman,” said Mrs. Hodder. ‘She was 
mad, it seemed to me, with jealousy.” 

“Yes, Ma’am,” said Philo Gubb again. 
“T guess she was sore at him, wasn’t 
she?” 

He stood looking at Mrs. Hodder 
thoughtfully. He was going over the 
facts as he had heard them, one by one, 
trying to recall the exact instructions as 
given in the series of Correspondence 
School lessons and wondering if he had 
omitted anything important. With the 
gesture of a vain and beautiful woman, 
Mrs. Hodder put up her hand and felt 
of her hair, patting it as a woman will. 

“Do you wish to know anything else?” 
she asked nervously. 

“No’m—or, yes’m. I’d like to see the 
room Miss Flora Wix slept into,” said 
Mr. Gubb. 

“Mary, will you show him?” asked 
Mrs. Hodder, and her friend opened a 
door in the rear of the room. Between 
the two rooms was a toilet-room with a 
wash-basin and a foot-tub. On the other 
side of the closet-like room was another 
door, and Mary opened this. Here was 
a large bedroom, but it was unoccupied, 
being fitted up as a manicure and hair- 
dressing room. Beyond this again was a 
door, and this door Mary also threw 
open, revealing Flora Wix’s bedroom, 
with the tumbled bed. The bed-covers 
lay half upon the floor as they had fallen 
when Flora had been made to get out of 
bed by the police. Mr. Gubb glanced 
about the room. There was nothing of 
any importance to be seen, and he turned 
away. 

“Ts that all, Mr. Gubb?” asked the 
woman called Mary. 

* “T guess that will be all at the present 
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moment of time,’”’ said Mr. Gubb. ‘“Be- 
fore working onto the case any further- 
more, I’ll probably go home and change 
into a different sort of disguise and get 
some breakfast to eat. I’m much obliged 
to you for all the trouble you’ve tooken.” 

“Quite welcome,” said Mary, “and if 
we can do anything else to help you, you 
may be sure we will. Do you think Flora 
did it?” 

“Deteckatives as a rule don’t express 
no opinions of what they think,” said 
Philo Gubb, “but I can say for a re- 
port to the press, or anybody, that prog- 
ress is proceeding rapidly onto the case 
in hand.” 

It was, had Mary known it, the same 
as saying that Philo Gubb (not for the 
first time in his life) was utterly at sea. 
Everything pointed to Flora Wix as the 
murderer. Her jealousy was ample mo- 
tive, and Paragraph 4 of Lesson VI of 
the Rising Sun Detective Bureau’s Cor- 
respondence Course of Detecting laid 
great stress on the motive. The four 
tufts of hair in Mr. Hodder’s hand and 
the four strands missing from Flora 
Wix’s head, formed a remarkably plain 
clue, and Paragraph 7 of Lesson VI in- 
sisted on the importance of such clues 
as buttons caught on bushes, scraps of 
wearing-apparel material and bits of 
hair. It seemed almost hopeless to do 
any detecting that would benefit Flora 
Wix, and Philo Gubb tucked his bagpipe 
under his arm and left the house sadly. 
Although he would not have admitted 
it, he did not know what to do next. 
His plans, as he left the house, were so 
vague that they consisted of but two 
items: to go home and reread Lesson VI 
and to get into a different disguise. 

As he passed through the gate into the 
street, a half dozen small boys, wildly 
excited by the sight of the Highland cos- 
tume and the bagpipe, ran along beside 
him. At first they were rather awed by 
Mr. Gubb’s gorgeousness, but before 
they had followed him two blocks, and 
when their urgent requests of “Say, 
Mister, play us a tune!” had been ig- 
nored utterly, they became boyishly per- 
sonal in their remarks. “Hey! Look at 
his legs!” they cried joyfully, and before 
Mr. Gubb reached Main Street they had 
given him a new name. 
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They began with “Skinny Legs,” and 
Mr. Gubb tried to draw his kilt below 
his knees, but before Mr. Gubb turned 
in at the door of the Opera House Block, 
they were hooting: “Hairy Legs! Hairy 
Legs! Why don’t you get a shave?” 
There were twenty of the boys by this 
time, and Mr. Gubb went up the stairs 
of the Opera House Block with com- 
bined dignity and haste. A passing lady 
stopped to see what the lads were inter- 
ested in, and Philo Gubb, painfully 
aware of the shortness of his kilts, 
climbed the last few steps with his bag- 
pipes held behind him as a temporary 
screen for the nakedness of his lower 
extremities. When he reached the safety 
of his room, he closed and locked the 
door. He seated himself on the edge of 
his bed and stared down at his calves 
resentfully. There was no question that, 
in this foreshortened view, they were ex- 
traordinarily hirsute. 

Then, suddenly, he bent forward and 
ran his hand along his left calf. He 
raised his left foot to his right knee 
and examined his calf closely. For a 
spot almost as large as his hand, the 
otherwise black hairs were yellow — 
golden yellow! It surprised him. He 
had never known he was mottled like 
a coach dog. He was about to look at 
the other calf when his eye caught a 
glimpse of the sporran that hung from 
his belt. This sporran, a part of his 
Highland costume, was not—like most 
of the ancient Scotch purses—of fur, 
but was of plaid like his kilt. The 
proper antique effect was secured by a 
fringe of black goat’s hair. And now a 
remarkable thing seemed to have hap- 
pened to this fringe. It was no longer 
all black. In places, particularly on the 
edges, the goat’s hair was yellow — 
golden yellow! 

Mr. Gubb stared at this stupidly for 
a full minute. His astounded brain 
actually refused to accept the signifi- 
cance of the fact that his subconscious 
mind was shouting. He looked up, shook 
his head and sighed. 

“Such a sort of thing couldn’t nowise 
happen to be,” he said. ‘No, it couldn’t! 
It aint right. It aint deteckating.” 

He removed his Highland costume, 


but again and again as he undressed and 


dressed again, —he chose the Cowboy 
Costume, No. 22, because it covered his 
legs not only with trousers but with 
thick hairy chaps,—he paused and 
studied the fringe of the sporran. With 
each examination, his reluctance to take 
advantage of a style of detecting not set 
forth in the Correspondence School les- 
sons, became less. 

“A deteckative has got to detect, no 
matter how he does his deteckating,” he 
said stubbornly at length. “A ‘clue is a 
clue whether it’s onto the deteckative or 
where it ought to be. A clue is a clue 
even if it is onto the disguise a detecka- 
tive put on after the crime was over and 
through with. It aint right, and it aint 
according to rules, but that there pocket- 
book is a clew whether I want it to be 
or not. And my legs is clues. I guess 
this is the first occasion of time into the 
whole history of the world where a de- 
teckative’s legs was a clue to the case he 
was working onto, but I can’t help it. 
If my legs is clues and that belt pocket- 
book is a clue, I’ve got to follow them 
even if I have to take them with me.” 

It must be admitted that following 
one’s own legs seems at first a difficult 
task, but it must be remembered that 
Philo Gubb was speaking figuratively. 
On the other hand, it is, in a way, ad- 
vantageous to have one’s clues a part of 
one’s own body. They are not so apt to 
be lost, and detectives do so frequently 
lose a clue. Nothing but an amputation 
could make Philo Gubb lose the clue of 
the golden hairs— that, or perhaps a 
bottle of Mrs. Hodder’s Hair Remover. 


HEN Philo Gubb returned to the 

Hodder residence, the crowd that 
had occupied the lawn below Mrs. Hod- 
der’s window was gathered at the gate, 
for the police were just removing Flora 
Wix to the jail. Mr. Murphy, recog- 
nizing Mr. Gubb instantly in the cowboy 
disguise, spoke to him. 

“Well, ye haven’t found out anything, 
I guess, Mr. Gubb?” he said. 

“Only but that you’ve got the wrong 
murderer into charge at the present mo- 
ment of time,” said Mr. Gubb simply. 

“T suppose, then,” said the Chief of 
Police, “you can tell us who the mur- 
derer was.” 
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“I suppose, then,” said the Chief of Police, “you can tell us who the murderer was.” 


He spoke scornfully, but Mr. Gubb 
was unmoved by the scorn. 

“Up to now,” he said calmly, “I’ve 
only been deteckating who the murderer 
wasn’t, and I know who it wasn’t. I 
have almost deteckated who it was. If 
we can step into the inside of the house, 
maybe I can give you knowledge of the 
desired information without much wait 
of delay.” 

Flora Wix looked up with the first 
tay of hope in her eyes. The Chief of 
Police hesitated. He was sure Flora 
Wix was the murderer, but too often he 
had known Philo Gubb to do super- 
human feats of detecting, and he ordered 
Murphy and his aides to lead Miss Wix 
back to the house. The body of Mr. 
Hodder had been removed to the parlor 
of the house. Mrs. Hodder and her 
friends sat in the dining-room across 
the hall. Philo Gubb, his bird-like head 
craned eagerly forward, walked to the 
side of the dead man and bent over the 
hand that still clutched the four strands 
of golden hair. His inspection seemed 
to satisfy him. 
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“If it aint too much trouble to undo 
down your hair,” he said to Miss Wix, 
“I'd kindly ask you so to do. I hate to 
bother you to do it when it is done up 
so nice, and I wouldn’t ask it except 
that a deteckative has to be more or less 
bothersome whilst saving his clients from 
being hanged.” . 

As her hair fell in a golden flood over 
her shoulders, Mr. Gubb looked closely 
at the places from which the golden 
locks had been wrested. Flora Wix stood 
patiently during the examination, but 
Mrs. Hodder, in the dining-room, was 
not so patient. She arose from her chair 
and walked into the hall. Her face 
showed her anxiety — perhaps growing 
fear would better describe the expres- 
sion. 

“Well?” queried the Chief of Police. 

“Well, now, this here sort of belt 
pocketbook I had onto me when I was 
disguised up like a Scotchman was brand 
new when I put it on,” said Philo Gubb. 
“TI looked it over careful when I got it 
by express, and it wasn’t golden yellow 
nowhere. And now this hair onto it is.” 
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“T don’t get you,” said the Chief. 

“It aint important only as a clue,” 
said Philo Gubb. “When I come up to 
here before, I squatted down onto the 
grass by the dead man to look at the 
hair he had into his hand, and his hand 
was wet. It sort of touched this pocket- 
book fringe and my—my leg, and all the 
hair it touched turned into golden yel- 
low. Now, maybe Mr. Hodder and Mrs. 
Hodder had a sort of family fight last 
night over the woman folks he was too 
fond of, and maybe a pistol went off 
and he got killed accidentally or some 
otherwise way. He grabbed four bunches 
of hair off the head of whomsoever he 
had a fight with, didn’t he?” 

“That is undoubtedly true,” said the 
Chief. 

“Golden yellow hair,” 
Gubb. 

“Anyone with eyes can see it is golden 
yellow,” said the Chief. 

“So there wouldn’t be no doubt what- 
ever that it was the hair of Miss Flora 
Wix,” said Philo Gubb, “except that the 
hair the late defunct is holding onto was 
pulled out by the roots, each and every 
hair having a little sort of root bulb onto 
it, as you can see by looking. And the 
hair that is gone out of Miss Flora Wix’s 
head aint gone by the roots. It was cut 
off !” 

The Chief stepped forward. He 
looked at Flora Wix’s hair. It was as 
Mr. Gubb had said. The missing locks 
had been cut off, leaving the short stub- 
ble of clipped hair still there. 

“Gubb—” he began. 

“Now, maybe,” said Mr. Gubb, “Mr. 
and Mrs. Hodder had a fight and he got 
killed by a shot out of a pistol, which 
wouldn’t have been heard by Miss Wix 
with her so far off from the room where 
he was shot. And maybe—yow’ll have 
to excuse me for maybe-ing about you, 
Mrs. Hodder, but a deteckative has tc 
so do once in a while—maybe Mrs. Hod- 
der shot him in the room upstairs. Maybe 
when she saw him killed, she was scared 
and wanted to make it look like Miss 
Wix did it. Maybe she went into Miss 
Wix’s room and cut off some of her hair, 
and then maybe she threw the body out 
of the window and sent for the police, 
because the four bunches of hair in Mr. 
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Hodder’s hand was golden yellow—” 

“But you say the hair in Hodder’s fist 
is not the hair that was cut from Miss 
Wix’s head,” said the Chief. 

“It aint. I don’t know where that hair 
is that was cut off from her head. But 
maybe somebody cut it off because some- 
body couldn’t get four other bunches of 
hair out of Mr. Hodder’s fingers. Maybe 
when Mr. Hodder was fighting, he 
grabbed the four bunches of hair out 
of the head of the person he was fighting 
with. Maybe,” said Mr. Gubb, letting 
his keen, bird-like eyes alight on Mrs. 
Hodder’s face, “maybe be grabbed them 
four bunches of hair out of Mrs. Hed- 
der’s head!” 

With a quick motion of fear, Mrs. 
Hodder put her hand to her hair. 

“But her hair isn’t yellow; it’s red,” 
said the Chief. ‘Anybody can see it is 
red.” 

“So it is,” said Philo Gubb, “but into 
beauty parlors hair don’t always stay the 
color it once was. It can be yellowed 
out, whether it is onto my legs or onto 
my belt pocketbook or onto a lady’s 
head.” 

The Chief of Police leaped forward, 
but he was not in time to catch Mrs. 
Hodder, who clasped her throat and fell 
fainting to the floor. 

“Maybe,” said Philo Gubb, looking 
down on the insensate form of the 
woman who had killed her husband, and 
there was no uncertainty in his tone, 
“when she found out she couldn’t get 
the four bunches of red hair out of the 
late defunct’s hand, she went and faded 
them out into yellow with something she 
had in the hair-dressing room next to 
her bedroom, so they would look like 


Miss Wix’s hair.” 


“Maybe!” exclaimed the Chief, who 
had torn down Mrs. Hodder’s coiffure 
and who saw the four spots of bare scalp 
from which the hair had been wrenched. 
“Why, there’s no ‘maybe’ about it. 
That’s what happened! Murphy, go up- 
stairs and see if you can find a bottle 
of—of—what is that blondine stuff ?” 

“Triple-strength per-oxide of hydro- 
gen,” said Philo Gubb. “And Murphy!” 

“Yis sir!” 

“You'll find it into the top drawer of 
the dresser into Mrs. Hodder’s room.” 





FOUR TUFTS OF GOLDEN HAIR 


“Gubb,” said the Chief frankly, “I’ve 
said some mean things in my day about 
you as a detective; and—well, I wont 
say what I think of you as a general 
proposition; but, by luck or brain, you 
have pulled off in this case one of the 
finest pieces of detective work I ever 
heard of. I don’t know how you do it, 
but you get results. There’s just one 
thing I’d like to advise you to do. Give 
up those fool disguises! Give them up! 
They make you look—well, you ought 
to know how you look in that Highland 
rig, with that hairy belt purse and those 
bare legs of yours. Take my advice and 
give up the ridiculous disguises!” 

Philo Gubb looked at the sporran 
with the blondined goat’s-hair fringe. 
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He thought of his calves, ridiculously 
spotted. With gratitude he remembered 
that but for the disguise he might never 
have solved the mystery of the four tufts 
of golden hair. And this policeman 
dared to advise giving up disguises. 

“In the occupation of deteckating,” he 
said with proper haughtiness, “the 
graduates: of the Rising Sun Detecka- 
tive Bureau’s Correspondence School of 
Deteckating always invariably get the 
best successful results by going accord- 
ing to the rules of deteckating as laid 
forth in the Twelve Correspondence 
Lessons, into which disguising is con- 
sidered one of the most importantest 
features. I shall continue to live up to 
the rules as therein set forth.” 


Of course, there will be another Philo Gubb story in the next issue. 
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THERS had seen 
O it coming for a 

long time. How 
Jule stood it, nobody seemed 
to know, but at least Jule had been born 
and raised in the city, and overheated 
rooms to work in and a badly ventilated 
cupboard to sleep in, were only things 
to which she had been used ever since 
she had first opened her wonderful violet 
eyes. 

With Herrick it was different. He had 
lived on a farm until he was twenty, and 
perhaps because of this, never would 
he become thoroughly accustomed to that 
steel-ribbed cafion called New York. 
He liked the crowds and the bustle; 
more and more he grew to crave the 
excitement ; but it was alien soil just the 
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same. And Jule Dulaney felt 
in her heart that such her 
beloved Manhattan must re- 
main to him until the end. 

Faithfully she did her best to teach 
him to like the city better, and still bet- 
ter, with the consequence that she taught 
him to love herself instead. Soon she 
was dragging him, a willing captive, 
from dance to party, and from “social” 
to movie. And since Jule was quite the 
prettiest girl in the great store of Hol- 
ton, King & Co., she seldom wanted for 
invitations. They spent one grand, glo- 
rious winter going round together, and 
then in March, when Jule was beginning 
to think of Coney and the iron steam- 
boats, Herrick fell ill. 

They had been to the Maple Leaf 
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Club’s ball, up in One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street, the night before, 
and it was all of three o’clock when Jule 
got home, but she was on hand at eight- 
thirty the next morning, just the same. 
Herrick didn’t come in at all. 

Jule didn’t know of Herrick’s ab- 
sence until Elsie Walton broke the news. 
She had been selling perfumes and cos- 
metics with that air for which she was 
justly celebrated, and not at all like a 


Po 
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“But then, everybody’s thin this sites They’re meking men’s clothes without 
shoulders; a London wrinkle, dearie.” 
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girl who had danced thousands of miles 
the night before, when Elsie, stealing up 
from the gloves, had bowled her over 
with a single sentence. 

“Your friend Mr. Herrick aint showed 
up this morning, Jule.” 

Miss Dulaney spilled a bottle of 
“Mary Garden” all down the front of 
her shirtwaist, greatly to the consterna- 
tion of her fellow worker. 

“If old Tomlinson sees that—smell/s 
it—!” gasped Elsie. 

“Never mind Tomlinson... . 
the matter with Mr. Herrick?” 

“He didn’t come in—that’s all.” 

Jule bit her short underlip, her eyes 
narrowing with anxiety. 

“T don’t know what can be 
the matter; we were up to the 
Maple Leaf last night,” she 
murmured. 

“Well, I for one aint sur- 
prised,” declared Miss Walton, 
shaking out her Billie Burke 
curls. “The only thing that 
gets me is how he stood it as 

long as he did, 
SS Jule. Goodness 
knows, 
looked like 
walking death 
for a month 0’ 
Sundays now.” 
“Why, that’s 
nonsense !” cried 
Jule indignant- 
me ly. “Of course 

3, Bob is thin— 

} sort of; but 

! then, — every- 

! body’s thin this 

year. They’re 
making men’s 
clothes without 
shoulders; a 
London wrinkle, 
F Adal. And Bob 
one 
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/ | Herrick is 
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| swell dresser.” 


- i “Have it your 
a | 
¢ } way,” nodded 
~ Elsie. “I guess 
Freddy aint no 
fashion - plate, 
but at least he’s 
got his health.” 
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Jule waited to hear no more. Leaving 
the department in charge of an assist- 
ant, she slipped from behind the counter 
and hurried across the store to the men’s 
furnishings, where Herrick had been 
head. 

He was not there now. A younger man, 
with dark-curling hair and eyes as gray 
as steel, was in charge of the department, 
and he came forward to meet Jule as she 
turned down the main aisle. 

“Good morning, Miss Jule,” he said. 

“Good morning, yourself.... I was 
just talking to Elsie Walton. What’s the 
matter with Mr. Herrick, Mr. Crosby?” 

“He didn’t come in. Of course I’ve 
been expecting it for a long time, yet it’s 
a shock just the same. A nice fellow— 
everybody liked him. I warned him many 
a time, Miss Jule, but you might just as 
well talk to the wind as talk to Bob 
Herrick. And now he’s all through.” 

“All—what?” gasped Jule Dulaney. 

“Wont you sit down, Miss Jule? 

I ’phoned his boarding-house, and the 
landlady said as how he had been taken 
down with—h’m m’m. Early this morn- 
ing. I’m not surprised. Oh, he’s got it, 
all right.” 

In department-store circles there is 
one disease, and one only, which is thus 
designated. The Great White Plague is 
It, a thing to be whispered about, an 
enemy to make the stoutest hearts quail. 
It is this which makes the most ignorant 
the most careful, and which makes friend 
spy upon friend. Jule began to tremble 
from head to foot; she experienced a 
sinking sensation and was thankful in- 
deed for the chair which Leo Crosby 
placed for her just out of the aisle. 

“IT didn’t dream—” she told him, in 
a hushed, awed voice. 

‘“‘We were all sure of it in the men’s,” 
replied Crosby, shaking his head. “Of 
course out of respect for him it was 
spoken of only outside, but the truth 
is that it was an open secret that Bob 
Herrick ought to have been taking the 
cure these three or more months, Miss 
Jule.” 

“T didn’t dream!” she protested again. 
“Why, only last night we were up to the 
Maple Leaf’s ball and Mr. Herrick in- 
sisted on dancing every number—twenty- 
four of ’em!” 
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“That was because you were his part- 
ner, Miss Jule,” said Crosby signifi- 
cantly. 

The shot flew over Jule Dulaney’s 
head. 

“He didn’t seem sick—only hot and 
wanting to drink all the time. Oh, it’s 


We were booked up for a social at Mame 
Cassidy’s house to-night, too.” 

“It’s true, all right.... I’m going to 
Mame’s to-night, Miss Jule.” 

“Are you? I haven’t got the heart to 
think of parties now, with poor Mr. Her- 
rick—I suppose you’re going with E]- 
sie?” 

“I suppose I’m not, then. I’m going 
alone!” 

“A pop’lar young fellow like you! 
Mr. Herrick was crazy about Mame’s 
playing. Did you ever see her sit with 
her back to the piano and give an imita- 
tion of Trinity Chimes playing “The 
Merry Widow’ ?” 

“Yes. Mame Cassidy’s a classy little 
performer, all right, Miss Jule. —Yes, 
madam. Mr. Hoskins, old-rose crocheted 
cravats, please. —Did you get her calling 
’em ties, Miss Jule? That means fifty 
cents is her limit. ... What are you going 
to do about to-night ?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Jule, truth- 
fully enough. “Honest, I haven’t got 
the heart to think o’ parties now.” 

“That’s just the way I feel, Miss Jule. 

. Were you thinking about running 
up and seeing Herrick?” 

“Oh, Mr. Crosby! Here I am without 
a relation to my name! And you know 
how the girls here are. If I’d suggest—” 

He nodded sympathetically. 

“T’m going to stop up to-night to see 
him—on my way to Mame’s, you know. 
If you will accept my escort, Miss 
Jule—” 

“Oh, you’re that kind and all, Mr. 
Crosby.” 

“Bob Herrick is my friend,” replied 
Crosby, with a little flourish of his hand. 

Jule followed the movement of the 
hand. It was a soft, white hand, excel- 
lently cared for, and on the third finger 
was a broad gold ring set with three huge 
red stones. In his cravat there was a pin 
set with a like-colored jewel. Leo Crosby 
evoked the admiration of the store, al- 
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though it was generally understood that 
he was very “choicy” in regard to his 
lady friends. In fact he invariably at- 
tended socials and dances alone, and if 
he was seen in public with a girl, it was 
always a new one—never did he appear 
twice with the same lady. Up and down 
the aisles of Holton, King & Co.’s it 
was whispered that nobody had a “line” 
on Crosby. If, at some future date, he 
married old King’s daughter, or old Hol- 
ton’s niece, not a man or girl in the vast 
emporium would have so much as raised 
their brows in astonishment. 

“If you want to stop in to inquire 
after Herrick I’ll come for you, Miss 
Jule,” he said. 

“My, but you’re kind. And Mr. Her- 
rick being with me last night at the 
Maple Leaf—” 

“T think it’s your duty to call. And, 
of course, if you're going on to 
Mame’s—” 

“Oh, Mr. Crosby, I hadn’t thought 
of it!” 

“It wont do him or you any goed to 
stay away,” said Crosby. “After working 
all day, I hold that a person needs a little 
recreation. And I’ve heard that Mame 
Cassidy can play ‘The Pink Lady’ now as 
well as ‘The Merry Widow.’ ” 

“Ts that so? Gee, she’s some swell lit- 
tle pianist. Somehow I never had the 
knack of it, although I’m crazy about 
playing and I took lessons for a whole 
quarter. It comes natural with Mame— 
her uncle plays in a movie, up in Co- 
‘lumbus Avenue.” 

“Music is a gift,” remarked Mr. 
Crosby, settling his cravat with his 
plump white hand. 

Jule scrambled out of the chair and 
began nervously to feel of her back hair, 
which was as smooth and as glossy as a 
raven’s wing. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Crosby. 

“There’s old Tomlinson,” she mur- 
mured. “I guess I’d better be getting 
back to the perfumery.” 

“Never you mind old Tomlinson, Miss 
Jule. I guess I’ve got something to say 
in this department now.” 

It was true. Leo Crosby was head of 
the men’s furnishings now that Herrick 
was on the sick list. Jule hadn’t thought 
of that before. 
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“I guess I’ll be going back, just the 
same,” she said, with a sigh. “We've got 
a sale of a new kind of talcum, and 
you know what Bess is—it makes her rip- 
ping mad if she has to handle more than 
four customers an hour.” 

“Bess is the limit,” nodded Crosby 
sympathetically. “But what about to- 
night, Miss Jule?” 

“If you’re sure it isn’t out of your 
way to stop for me, Mr. Crosby—” 

He took her by the arm and escorted 
her as far as the middle aisle, much to 
the envy of every young woman whom 
they passed. 

“T’ll be there at eight, Miss Jule,” he 
whispered, leaving her with the air and 
grace of a Talleyrand. 

Bess greeted her with dagger looks, 
and all morning customer fought with 
customer for the new brand of tal- 
cum until a nervous person would have 
been excused for shrieking aloud. But 
Jule didn’t mind. She arose to bargains 
as an old war-horse does to the smoke 
of battle, and long ago she had learned 
how to make sales, write checks, and 
keep her mind hundreds of miles away at 
the same time. 

Not that it was exactly hundreds of 
miles away to-day. She was thinking of 
Bob Herrick. There was little doubt but 
that she would have married Herrick 
some day, and now he was ill—it was 
whispered about that he had contracted 
It! To that great class of which Jule 
Dulaney was an atom this meant that 
the man was as good as dead already. 
But Jule couldn’t think of Bob in that 
way; always he was so full of life; 
only last night he had danced every 
dance—and wished there were more 
when the violins struck up ‘““Home Sweet 
Home.” It was terrible! There must be 
some mistake. He might be feeling poor- 
ly, probably a cold, but it wasn’t possible 
that he had—It!.... Or if he had, 
surely he would get well. Bob couldn’t 
die. 

She scarcely gave a thought to Leo 
Crosby during that long, busy morning. 
At five-thirty, when she was ready to 
leave the department, one of the stock 
boys came with a note for her, just a 
scrap of paper enclosed in the firm’s 
envelope reminding her that he would 
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“Of course, we'll miss you,” said Crosby. 


stop for her at eight o’clock. It flattered 
her a little, this attention, for Leo had 
deigned to notice few girls. 

They found Bob in bed, his face as 
white as.the pillow-slip but for two 
bright red spots on his cheeks. For a mo- 
ment Jule’s very heart stood still; then 
Herrick smiled and held out his hand. 

“What have they been doing to you, 
old man?” asked Crosby cheerily. He 
fetched a chair for Jule and placed him- 
self behind it. ‘‘Under the weather, eh? 
Seen a doctor?” 

“Ves.” Herrick’s voice came from his 
throat. “I’ll be all right in a day or so 
—be back to work by Monday, sure. 
Guess you can make out without me until 
then, Leo?” 

“Of course 
Crosby. 

“You bet they will!” chimed ‘in Jule. 
“Believe me, Holton-King never appre- 
ciate a body until they’re flat on their 
back—and then the firm’s off their feed 
until you’re back on the job again. Why, 
that time I was home with a pink eye— 
Anniversary Week, it was—didn’t Bess 
Brewster ’phone to me a dozen times a 
day to tell me how rushed she was! I 
guess the men’s furnishings will be miss- 
ing you more than once before next Mon- 
day, Bob.” 


we'll miss you,” said 


A brief smile passed over his tired, 
worn face. 

“The holiday neckwear come in yet, 
Leo?” he asked, turing to Crosby. 

“Now don’t you be bothering your 
head about the store,” replied Crosby. 
“IT can manage until Monday all right. 
No, the holiday stuff hasn’t come in— 
expecting it to-morrow or next day.” 

Herrick closed his eyes, keeping very 
still. 

“Of course I’ll be back Monday—” 

Crosby looked at Jule and then nod- 
ded toward the door. She got up and 
Herrick opened his eyes and smiled in 
a faint, half-hearted way. 

“Going?” he said. 

“Yes.” Jule leaned over the bed and 
caught the waxen hand that rested out- 
side the covers in her own warm, rosy 
palm. “You mustn’t get sick, Bobby,” 
she cried. “It—it frightens me to find 
you like this! And only last night we had 
such a lovely time, too! You wi// be back 
on Monday?” 

“Sure, Jule!” 

“And after you get out we wont be 
chasing around until all hours of the 
morning. Lordy, all the dances we've 
been to this winter!” 

“Who’s been putting such fool ideas 
in your head, Jule?” he demanded. 
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“But we have been going it pretty 
strong, Bobby.” 

He smiled and closed his eyes again. 

“Tt’s been a bully winter, Jule,” he 
said. “Oh, I'll be all right in a little 
while. By May— The doctor says I'll 
be out again in a few days, and maybe 
we'd better go slow then, for a little. ... 
Leo, you’ll watch out for that neckwear, 
wont you? Here’s Easter almost on us, 
and no spring styles— Make a window 
of accordians for Saturday.” 

Crosby promised and they went out. 

“He don’t look so bad,” said Jule, 
when they were on the doorstep. 

“Of course he don’t,” agreed Leo. 

“T’m sure they must be mistaken. Bess 
and Elsie said Bob had—lIt. Said every- 
body in the store knew. I don’t believe 
it. We’ve been running round a lot, that’s 
all. And Bob’s not used to it like city- 
bred folks are.” 

“Like you and I are, Miss Jule,” he 
prompied. 

She nodded soberly. 

“That’s right. Oh, I hope he’ll be 
back on Monday, Mr. Crosby.” 

“So do I. Say, you’d better come up to 
Mame’s, Miss Jule. It’ll do you a world 
of good. And if you want to leave early, 
why I'll take you home the minute you 
say the word.” 

“My, but you’re kind, Mr. Crosby!” 
she murmured, and placed her hand on 
his proffered arm. 

Every night Jule and Crosby went 
up to see Bob Herrick. And Holton, 
King & Co. buzzed with gossip. For 
never before had the immaculate Leo 
so honored a saleslady with his com- 
pany. After the visit to the sick, it was 
whispered, Mr. Crosby would persuade 
Miss Dulaney to sit through a vaude- 
ville at a Loew theater. 

“Maybe you aint the foxy doll, all 
right,” hissed Elsie, upon one occasion. 
“Always trying to trump the king. Well, 
more power to you, Jule, and I hope you 
don’t get shoved in the discard as others 
before you—that’s all.” 

“Bless me if I know what you're talk- 
ing about,” said Jule, with a short 
laugh. 

“I mean Leo Crosby, that’s what,” 
nodded Elsie. 

“Well, what about him?” 
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“Don’t make me laugh, Jule Du- 
laney! A blind man could see through 
you and your game. Now that Bob Her- 
rick’s on the shelf, you’re making a dead 
set at Leo. And when Herrick is forced 
to resign his job, Crosby will step right 
into his shoes. Looks to me like you're 
after that twenty-five dollars a week, 
dearie.” 

“You’re mean enough to think any- 
thing, Elsie Walton,” retorted Jule in- 
dignantly. “As for Leo Crosby—you 
know how things are between Bob and 
me.” 

“Sure! But a girl can’t marry a dead 
man.” : 

“That’s cruel! Bob’s only got a cold, 
a bad cold.” 

Jule never went out with Crosby after 
that that she didn’t think of what Elsie 
had said..And they went out a good deal 
together in those blustery March days, 
not only to see Herrick, but to the 
theater, and on Sundays to the park or 
a picture gallery. For Bob didn’t get 
back to work on Monday, although 
every week he declared solemnly that he 
would be well enough to start in the 
next Monday, sure. : 

In the beginning old King had sent 
word that they would hold his position 
open for him, and in the meantime Leo 
Crosby was given charge of the depart- 
ment. And men’s furnishings came to 
Leo as millinery does to some women. 
Under his guidance the department 
seemed to take on a new lease of life; 
the window displays became the talk of 
Sixth Avenue. 

Leo Crosby may be pardoned if al- 
ready he began to plan and dream of 
the future. In his heart he was sure that 
Herrick would never return to the store, 
and so he took his time, willing to wait, 
too fastidious to wish to rush things. 
One of these days he would step into 
Bob Herrick’s shoes—and it would be 
no fault of his that poor Bob’s shoes 
needed filling! 

He began to read the lists of flats 
advertised for rent in the newspapers, 
and he displayed a lively interest in the 
house-furnishing department, minutely 
inspecting the model living-room, done 
in green and gold, complete for sixty- 
nine dollars and a half. He hoped Jule 
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liked green ; of course, there was red and 
gold to be had for the same money, but 
he preferred green. Never a word did 
he say to Jule Dulaney; he was a 
cautious man, one who could wait. But 
it was Jule who made life worth living 
for Leo Crosby. 

And then Herrick came back to work. 
He was very white, very thin, but he 
took charge of the department the same 
as if he had never been away from it a 
day—and Easter had come and gone! 

Crosby’s welcome was the heartiest of 
them all, but it is crediting human na- 
ture with too much kindness not to add 
that there was a drop of bitterness in his 
cup at Herrick’s return. He had been so 
sure, so certain, that he would inherit 
the department—and Jule. And now 
Bob Herrick had come back. 

That very day he stopped—every- 
thing. Where he might have taken a 
good deal off of Herrick’s shoulders, 
helped to lighten his work in a hundred 
different ways, he did nothing. Her- 
rick’s duties became Herrick’s duties, and 
Crosby stepped back, compelling the 
sick man to stagger along under a load 
far too heavy for his strength. And 
shortly the department lost its freshness, 
a part at least of its attractiveness, and 
the counter displays weren’t changed 
with the frequency they had known 
under the Crosby régime. Leo might 
have done all this,—it was in his juris- 
diction,—but he didn’t, and the black 
mark went opposite Herrick’s name for 
incompetency. 

Then, just when the heads were be- 
ginning to look serious and make com- 
parisons which are always odious, Her- 
rick and Crosby walked down to the 
subway together, one night after closing 
hour. 

“What I ought to do is to get out of 
this,” Herrick said. “The city never did 
like me, somehow, and now it’s got me 
flat on my back. Doctor Hoffman tells 
me I haven’t got a chance, Leo, if I 
don’t get away to the country and live 
in the open.” 

“Why don’t you go back to the home 
place for a vacation >’ demanded Crosby. 

“Soft-coal country—wont do!” Her- 
rick shook his head. “He wants me to 
go up in the pine woods for six months.” 


“Well, why don’t you?” 

“‘Haven’t got the cash.” 

Crosby hesitated ; then: 

“How much will it take?” 

“Three hundred, about. I told the doc 
he would have his little joke.” 

Crosby tossed away his cigarette and 
spoke deliberately. 

“T’ll lend you three hundred dollars, 
Herrick,” he said. “I’ll bring it to you 
in the morning. Tell old King and start 
Saturday.” 

“Do you mean it?” cried Bob, his eyes 
bulging. ‘““Good Lord, Leo, do you know 
what this would mean to me? You are in 
earnest, man?” 

“ves,” 

“But three hundred is a lot of 
money,” ventured Herrick, more calmly. 

“T’ve got that much put by. You 
know’— he laughed unpleasantly —“I 
never spend my salary on girls. I’ve been 
saving a little each week for several 
years, now.” 

Herrick looked grave. 

“That’s right,” he said, “you’ve been 
saving. I haven’t got the right to take 
your money, Leo. I may get well and 
strong again,—I think I will, myself,— 
but—if I don’t, why, you’re three hun- 
dred dollars out. The risk’s too great.” 

“I’m ready to take it,” declared Cros- 
by doggedly. “Don’t be a fool. Take 
the money and go after your health.” 

By the time they had reached the sta- 
tion Leo had fully convinced him that 
he owed it to himself to accept the 
money and go off into the pine woods. 

“Only six months and I’ll be back 
good as new,” cried Herrick, now en- 
thusiastic. “You keep your eye on the 
department until I return, and just as 
soon as I get in harness again you'll re- 
ceive your first payment—with interest, 
Leo. God bless you! You’ve made me 
feel as if life was worth fighting for. 
You’re a white man, Leonard Crosby!” 


S° Herrick went to the pine woods, and 
the men’s furnishings reverted to 


Crosby. Herrick had asked for six 
months’ leave, which the firm had 
granted without pay, feeling confident 
that he would never return. His position, 
however, was open to him if he came 
back inside of that time. When he said 
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good-by that Saturday, his face wreathed 
in smiles, his right hand on Crosby’s 
shoulder, there wasn’t a man or girl in 
the store but who felt that he was bid- 
ding them a final farewell. Not so Her- 
rick,—you could read Hope in his eyes, 
—but Crosby was sure, and even Jule. 
She cried a little and clung to his arm, 
and when he went off to the station with 
Leo as bodyguard, she flew back to the 
perfumery and was made much of by 
Bess and Elsie and not allowed to serve 
any customers until she felt equal to it 
again—exactly ten minutes later. 

It was Leo Crosby who received the 
first word from the sick man up in the 
wilderness. He had arrived O. K. The 
place was a sort of sanatorium ; the coun- 
try smelled good in May. He was bound 
to get well here. 

When Crosby showed the card to Jule, 
she’turned her head to hide the jealous 
flush which sprang to her cheeks. 

“No, I haven’t heard from Bob,” she 
confessed. ‘But then I’m such a poor 
hand at letter-writing myself that it’s 
just as well, I guess. Gee, I'd rather 
have every day Anniversary Week than 
have to take my pen in hand and hope 
you're well—as I am. Bob knows that.” 

“Sure he does,” sympathized Crosby. 

She got a letter from him later in the 
week, but just at first Leo was sent two 
to her one: long, chatty letters describing 
the life in the pine woods and inquiring 
after the financial health of the men’s 
furnishings. After a little while, how- 
ever, Crosby’s mail was divided by half, 
and Herrick no longer took so keen an 
interest in the department; and, taking 
his cue from the other, Leo’s replies be- 
eame shorter and scarcer. By the middle 
of June the correspondence had sagged 
woefully. 

Jule never knew about the three hun- 
dred dollars. Crosby had cautioned 
silence, and Holton, King & Co. had 
never guessed where Bob Herrick had 
got the money from to go in search of 
his health. And while that money repre- 
sented several years of pinching and 
saving, Crosby felt that it had been well 
invested. If Herrick didn’t return by 
the first of October—and he wouldn't, 
of course !—the department was his, and 
with it the salary which would make 
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the cozy flat with the model living- 
Crosby lived for 


room a certainty. 
October. 

During the summer months he and 
Jule Dulaney were seen invariably in 
each other’s company. It was a_ hot, 
sticky summer, and Coney and the iron 
steamboats beckoned invitingly, byt Leo 
and Jule rarely ventured further than 
the city parks or a cheap vaudeville 
show. 

“She picked a dead one when she got 
Crosby,” grinned Bess to Elsie, when, 
on Monday morning, Jule had no color- 
ful tale to tell about the previous day. 
“Believe me, after six days in this 
Tombs, if I can’t have my Coney on 
Sunday I want to know why—and know 
quick.” 

“Me and you both,” nodded Elsie. 

“Maybe they’re saving up to get mar- 
ried,” ventured Bess. 

“If that’s the path to hymeneal bliss, 
me for single blessedness,” giggled Miss 
Walton. 

The store talked as only stores can 
and do. They are worlds unto them- 
selves, and nothing interests them so 
much as those things which happen to 
their own inhabitants. But there are al- 
ways new subjects to attract, and as 
weeks melted into months Holton, King 
& Co. gradually forgot the sick man in 
the pine woods and the pretty girl he 
had left behind him. Even Jule almost 
forgot. At least it all became less vivid 
with her. Now it seemed more like a 
scene from a play or a page from a book. 
Only Leo Crosby never forgot entirely. 
It was September now. He had received 
no word from Herrick for over a month 
and Jule never mentioned his name any 
more. They had been to a social up at 
Mame Cassidy’s—and Mame had added 
“Delphine” to her repertory at this late 
day—and were walking home in the 
pleasant autumn moonlight when, all 
at once, Crosby felt that he must speak. 

He had loved her always, he said, 
ever since he had first seen her behind 
the perfumeries at Holton-King’s. That 
was all—he loved her—he wanted her 
to promise to be his wife. 

“T never dreamed—at first, Leo,”’ she 
said, craving, woman-like, every word 
from the first page to the last. “You 
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never acted like you cared for me, you 
know.” 

“What was the use?” he demanded. 
“There was Herrick with his swell sal- 
ary—and there was I—with fifteen 

me 
“When did you first begin to care?” 
she asked, nestling closer to his arm. 

“There was no beginning—I always 
cared,” he said, for he was a perfect 
lover. ‘‘But there was Herrick, and so 
I pretended not to mind. But you know 
the store gossip? No girl had a ‘line’ on 
me. Well, that was because I was mad 
about you, Jule.” 

It was very sweet; she was very 
happy! 

“And the girls—I know Bess and 
Elsie and that set have often teased 
you about my closeness. Oh, yes! They 
call me tight because I didn’t spend my 
money like water, the way Bob Herrick 
did. But then I had money saved up and 
he didn’t.” 

She glanced up quickly. 

“He didn’t, Lev?” 

“Not a penny.” 

“Then where did he get the money to 
go away to the pine woods with?” she 
demanded. 

Crosby: went suddenly very white; 
then two red spots burned tellingly. on 
his cheeks. 

“T—don’t know. Perhaps old King—’”’ 

“Perhaps nothing. Leo, I know.” 

“T don’t think you do, Jule. Anyway, 
let’s talk of something pleasanter—our- 
selves, for instance.” 

“I am. Leo, you gave Bob Herrick 
the money to go away with, money that 
you’d been saving for years.” 

“Now that’s nonsense. How in the 
world could I save money on my salary, 
Jule?” 

“Leo, is it fair to lie to me?” 

“Well, I didn’t give it to him—it was 
a loan. He’s going to pay me back when 
he returns.” 

She shook her head. 

“We know he will never come back. 
Dearest, I couldn’t love you more than 
I do, but if such a thing were pos- 
sible—” 

“Hush, Jule,” he said, stopping her 
mouth with his hand. 

After that they searched the news- 
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papers for flats together, and one Sun- 
day afternoon they found the very thing 
they wanted, up in New Amsterdam 
Avenue. And Leo discovered that Jule 
preferred green to red—they would have 
a model living-room done in green and 
gold! And so it was decided, everything 
waiting for the first of October. Holton- 
King had promised that on that day 
Leo Crosby should take full charge of 
the men’s furnishings. 

It was nearly two months since any of 
them had heard from Herrick. Crosby 
watched each mail suspiciously; Jule 
rejoiced when a day went by without 
tidings. Then it came. 

Only it was in the shape of a tele- 
gram. 


Will arrive in N. Y. Saturday, 
twenty-ninth. Meet me at Mrs. Tip- 
pett’s, old address, 

Rosert Herrick. 


Just at first Crosby was tempted to 
destroy the message and say nothing 
about it to Jule. A dozen schemes flashed 
through his brain. He would marry Jule 
the night before! He would take her out 
of town over Sunday! He would go to 
old King and lay the case before him! 

Instead, he took the telegram to Jule 
Dulaney and placed it in her hands. 

“He sent me one too,” she nodded, 
without looking at it. 

“Of course he’ll be back to work on 
Monday, the first,” sighed Crosby. 

“It’s infamous! After all you’ve done 
for him, Leo. And besides, you’re the 
better man—everybody knows that. The 
department never was in such shape 
while he was in charge. It’s—disgrace- 
ful! After all you did for him! Three 
hundred dollars!” 

Crosby’s eyes sought the floor. 

“Jule, about that three hundred—I 
took a long shot and lost. I didn’t lend 
Bob Herrick that money because I was 
his friend, or because I cared two pins 
whether he got well or died. I lent it 
to him—gave it, for I never expected to 
get it back—because I wanted to get rid 
of him, and that seemed the easiest way 
to do it.” 

“Why, Leo, I don’t understand—” 

“T thought he’d -never come back, 
Jule. I gave him the money to go up in 
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the pine*;woods with—and I believed 
he’d stay there.” 

“Oh, boy!” 
j I wanted his girl and I 
wanted his job and I was willing to pay 
three hundred dollars for ’em. I was 
afraid I hadn’t a chance with you as 
long as he was hanging around here, 
and I knew I wouldn’t get the men’s 
furnishings until he was down and out 
for good. It was like pulling eye-teeth 
to hand over that money to Herrick. I’d 
been saving so long; a fellow can’t save 
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hand with his own, “do you remember 
that reading last week up at the Guild 
House? About Bobby Burns, a poet? 
I never thought much of poets before, 
somehow. Miss Fletcher read something 
of his about the best laid schemes of 
mice and men often going wrong. Well, 
Bobby’s got the right idea: they do.” 

“It’s hard, Leo,” wailed Jule. 

“You don’t hate me?” he whispered, 
bending closer. 

Of. course she didn’t. 
she hated Herrick. 


Woman-like, 


“T’m less crazy about the city now than ever.” 


much out of fifteen dollars. But you 
know the old saying?—nothing risked, 
nothing gained.... And now he’s com- 
ing back!” 

Jule clasped her hands passionately. 

“Of course it was wrong, Leo, wrong 
if not downright wicked, but—it’s not 
fair for him to come back this way now. 
After picking the flat! And the green 
living-room! Oh, I never want to see 
Bob Herrick again! And surely old 
King will know by this time how much 
better fitted you are for the department.” 

“Jule,” said Crosby, covering her 


“Let him come back!” she cried de- 
fiantly. “I’ll marry you anyhow. I guess 
we can manage without a raise.” 

But they couldn’t have the Amster- 
dam Avenue flat nor the model living- 
room. It was hard! 

“You know I’ll have to look for an- 
other job when Herrick gets a line on 
things again,” he said, after a silence. 

“Why 2?” 

“I—I’d feel better. If I didn’t: see 
him every day I think I’d forget quicker 
that I tried to steal his girl—” 

“Now that’s nonsense,” cut in Jule 
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briskly. ‘Leave Holton-King’s if you 
want to—I guess you can always get as 
good elsewhere—but -don’t talk about 
stealing me. You didn’t—it was just a 
mistake about Bob, that’s all.” 

It was a long week. By Saturday, Jule 
was in such a mood that Bess and Elsie 
were afraid to tease her about their own 
engagements for Sunday. To each other 
they confided that Jule must have had 
a falling-out with Leo Crosby, and yet 
there was Leo each night waiting at the 
store door to ride uptown with Jule. It 
was a most unusual state of affairs and 
one which was far beyond their under- 
standing. 

They had decided to go to Mrs. Tip- 
pett’s boarding-house right from the 
store, to know the worst at once, as 
Crosby put it: So a few minutes past 
six o’clock Jule and Leo joined the 
throng in Sixth Avenue and started for 
the nearest subway station. 

Yes, Mr. Herrick was waiting for 
them—come right in. 

Crosby glanced at Jule out of the 
corners of his eyes. 

“Are you sure?”’ he asked, so low that 
Mrs. Tippet didn’t hear him. 

“Oh, Leo, you know I am,” she re- 
plied. “I don’t care what happens.” 

They went into the parlor hand in 
hand. 

A man rose from the rocking-chair 
and advanced to meet them, his face all 
smiles, his arm stretched out in wel- 
come. Of course he was Bob Herrick, 
but Jule could only gasp as she beheld 
the change in him. He must have gained 
fifty pounds in weight and his face was 
as tanned as an Indian’s and he wore a 
sandy mustache and a heavy beard. Yet 
this was the man she had yea with 
all one winter, the man whom later she 
came to see in this very house, white and 
weak and still. 

But whiskers! What would he look 
like in the men’s furnishings now? 

All this time he and Crosby were 
wringing each other’s hands and telling 
each other how glad they were to see 
old friends again. And Leo was glad— 
glad to see Herrick on his feet again. 
In the first excitement of the moment 
he forgot what the man’s return to New 
York must mean to him. He had only 
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Then, the first greeting over, sat— 
down at the window, Crosby lounged in 
the rocker and Herrick, walking up and 
down, from wall to wall, commenced 
to speak. 

“IT was afraid you’d beat me here,” 
he said, pleasantly. “I spent the after- 
noon with old Marcus King. You see 
I’m not going back to the store to work, 
Leo. Not much! I’d suffocate indoors 
after six months up in the pines. So I’m 
going back there. King says you’ll take 
over the department on Monday.” 

Crosby could only sit still and stare 
at the opposite wall, rubbing his eyes 
with his hands. The news stunned him 
—and humbled him. He was afraid to 
trust his voice. 

“But you never were very crazy about 
the city, I remember, Bob,” said Jule 
suddenly, to break the silence. : 

“And I’m less crazy now than ever 
before,” he nodded, smiling. 

She lifted her head, her eyes narrow- 
ing. 

“It’s life and breath to me,” she cried. 

“T know,” said Herrick. He waited 
a moment, then added: “I guess I’m 
right in thinking you wouldn’t be happy 
up in the pines, Jule? You’d miss Coney 
in summer and Mame Cassidy’s socials 
in winter, eh? You’d miss them more 
than you would me; now isn’t that so?” 

“T miss all my friends all the time, 
Bob,” she fenced. 

“And I’m your friend?” 

“Of course!” 

“Nothing more, Jule?” 

She looked at him, and then her gaze 
wandered to Crosby and remained there, 
contented. 

“Nothing more, Bob,” she said firmly. 
And then, more gently, she added: “You 
see, six months is such a long, long 
time.” 

Herrick nodded, and he didn’t look 
exactly like a man who has been jilted. 

“Tt is, indeed,” he agreed, “—so long 
a time that—well, quite long enough for 
the best of us to experience a change of 
heart. Eh, Jule? ; 

Never mind! My little girl’s the post- 
master’s daughter up there in the 
pines....” 


realized that he had 
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By E. M. Jameson ~ : 
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VIE story of a girl whose relatives 
tried to make her dislike her husband. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


HIS comes,” said Philippa’s 
aunt, “of girls marrying be- 
neath them. You were warned 


| T 
©. that Gregory Haskett was en- 


tirely self-made; that his point of view 


was different from ours ; that we had not’ 


twe ideas in common.” 

She spoke as if she and her entire 
family had married Gregory Haskett. 
Philippa, seated by the fire staring into 
the coals, never stirred. She had heard 
all this before, not once but several 
times, from various relatives, and being 
angry with Gregory herself, hitherto she 
had let the remarks pass. 

Mrs. Ransome, finding herself still 
unchecked, turned the heel of the sock 
she was knitting, and began again: 

“Everyorie but you, Philippa, realized 
that there was something of the untamed 
savage about Gregory. One look at his 
face would tell you what he is—a most 
passionate, dominating man—‘gey ill to 
live with.’ ” 

“Frankly, I am afraid of him,” inter- 
posed Cousin Belle, with an affected 
shiver. “When I saw him for the first 
time at the wedding, I wondered at your 
courage, Philippa. Even allowing for 
his wealth, it was a risk on your part. 
Of course, to a girl who had not a penny, 
it must have been a temptation very dif- 
ficult to resist.” 
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4 REYNARD 


This proved the last straw. Philippa 
rose to her feet and confronted them all. 
Uncle Ransome, who had hidden him- 
self behind the newspaper, lowered it 
and looked at her. He might be an ob- 
ject for contempt himself, but it hurt 
him somewhere in his shrinking little 
anatomy that Philippa should be de- 
spised, and even he had despised her for 
sitting still under the contumely poured 
upon her husband. 

Her gray eyes were dark in her small 
pale face; the hand holding her book 
gripped hard. Uncle Ransome noticed 
for the first time how thin she had be- 
come in these past few weeks. He found 
himself, under his breath, inciting her 
to rebellion. More than all men in the 
world he admired Gregory Haskett, head 
of a big factory that employed some 
thousands of men and women—Gregory, 
who himself had started as a small boy 
on the lowest tread of the ladder, 
doggedly gripping his way up, rung by 
rung, until now he stood at the summit, 
head and shoulders above his business 
rivals. 

Uncle Ransome saw him in his mind’s 
eye as he had seen him a few days ago— 
tall, broad, invincible, mouth hard-set, 
eyes impenetrably cold, hiding his misery 
like a man as he came and went about 
his work. 
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THE SHANTY AT HASKETT’S 


UNT RANSOME’S knitting hung 

suspended in midair as Philippa be- 
gan to speak. Belle ceased sorting silks 
for her embroidery. Uncle Ransome’s 
round bald head emerged still farther 
from obscurity. The room, big, luxuri- 
ous, overheated, swam before Philippa’s 
vision. She wanted to get out of it into 
some rushing gale of wind that would 
ease the oppression of heart and head. 

“Please understand, Aunt Henrietta, 
and you too, Belle, that I will not listen 
to such remarks about my husband. He 
may be self-made, even a little rough 
now and then, but he’s dig through and 
through—” Her voice broke off sud- 
denly. “And he’s absolutely just in all 
his dealings; and he can be more kind 
and generous than any man living.” 

“U pon—my—word !” ejaculated Aunt 
Henrietta, in the tone with which she 
crushed Uncle Ransome. 

But Philippa refused to be crushed. 

“Where he is trusted, he’s splendid. 
I’ve been a fool—a fool. I hope he will 
take me back. I’ve made up my mind to 
ask him, anyway.” 

Uncle Ransome found himself rub- 
bing his hands hard and murmuring, 
“Go it! go it!” as if he were at a box- 
ing contest. 

Aunt Ransome snapped her knitting- 
needles together. 

“Go back to him! I never thought 
you had a morsel of pride to marry him. 
There was Guy Forrest—well-born, in 
addition to being rich.” 

Philippa looked up swiftly. 

“But Gregory is a man, every inch of 
him. There is no comparison. Please 
never speak of him in that way again, 
you or Belle. I wish you knew something 
of what his life has been. Though our 
family may be old, he is as far above us 
as the moon is above a street-lamp.” 

She walked slowly from the room, 
leaving Aunt Ransome and Cousin Belle 
gazing at each other, transfixed. So 
great was their amazement that they did 
not hear a rustle from behind the news- 
paper, or realize that the so-called mas- 
ter of the house had disappeared by a 
side door. He was in time to see 
Philippa flying, bareheaded, through the 
front entrance and along the drive 
towards the fir coppice. 
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In the back hall, Uncle Ransome 
waited to slip into his top-coat and cap. 
He even eyed the cupboard where his 
rubbers lay, for snow covered the 
ground; but he decided to risk his life 
for once. Any moment his wife might 
be out upon him. He turned up his 
coat-collar as he went, for the air nipped 
shrewdly, but he was ready to do a great 
deal for Philippa. Had she not always 
treated him with respect and considera- 
tion? 

As he put his foot into the thin film 
of snow, a thought struck him, and he 
returned stealthily to the hall. A coat 
hung there. He put it over his arm, and 
then hurried like a timid hare to the 
coppice. At the far and more exposed 
end, he saw his niece pacing to and fro. 
She was in her house-frock, throat bared, 
slippers upon little feet that sank into 
the snow. Her eyes were bright and her 
cheeks aflame. She seemed consumed by 
an inward fire which the chill wind blow- 
ing upon her was incapable of cooling. 

Uncle Ransome realized for the first 
time that she loved the man she had mar- 
ried. He had often wondered. 


HE turned, saw him coming and stood 
at bay, all her slender figure poised 


for flight. But at the sight of Uncle 
Ransome’s deprecating face, she hesi- 
tated. 

“My dear, you will catch cold.” 

“Tt is not likely.” 

“You might have double pneumonia 
and go out like the snuff of a candle.” 

“How glad I’d be,” said Philippa 
passionately, with a gesture refusing the 
coat he held out to her. “That room in 
there stifled me. If I could climb a snowy 
mountain-top, it wouldn’t be cool and 
wind-blown enough after that deadly 
suffocating warmth.” 

“My dear, my dear!” 

“Don’t risk catching cold yourself— 
and—and—you are very kind, Uncle 
Ransome, but I want to be alone.” 

“T’ll leave you alone in a few mo- 
ments,” said Uncle Ransome, too accus- 
tomed to being in the way for his feel- 
ings to be really hurt. “First of all, I 
must tell you how I respect and admire 
you for taking your husband’s part.” 

Philippa’s head was lowered. 
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“There’s nothing to admire or respect 
about me.” 

“Do you love your husband?” asked 
Uncle Ransome. 

Philippa regarded him steadfastly. 
Yet there was surprise, too, in her 
glance. 

“T married him because I loved him.” 

“And has he treated you badly in any 
way? Do not be annoyed, my dear; I 
want to know, not for mere idle 
curiosity.” 

“He has been kindness itself—and— 
thoughtfulness.” 

“Then what—” began Uncle Ran- 
some, and checked himself. 

“T hardly know,” said Philippa 
answering him. “Anyhow, dear Uncle 
Ransome, it’s over and done with.” She 
drew nearer and put her arm through 
his. “I wouldn’t agree with them in 
there, but he can be hard sometimes,— 
things take such a hold on him,—and 
that’s why he will never forgive me.” 

“I’m not so sure,’ asserted Uncle 
Ransome. “Anyone with half an eye 
could see that he worships the ground 
you walk on. He was another man 
after you came along.” 

Philippa’s expression grew piteous. 
Her lips quivered ; she turned her eyes 
away from the speaker’s pursed-up, 
kind little face. 

“T know he cared! He had been 
lonely all his life—since his mother 
died when he was fifteen years 
old. He always wears her thin 
little wedding ring, pawned over 
and over again to get him food 
when he was a baby. Except for 
her love, he had a bitter, bitter 
childhood. And now, just as 
he was getting happy—I left 
him in a fit of temper.”’ She 
rested her forehead against 
Uncle Ransome’s lean 
shoulder. “Tell me, do 
you think that some day he’ll 
make friends with me?” 

“T am sure of it.” 

Philippa stood upright, drying 
her eyes. 

“You're a dear, but I can’t believe 
you.” 

The fever was leav- 
ing her veins; she 


” 
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shivered, and her face became 
white. 

“Put on the coat when | tell you,” 
said Uncle Ransome in an unwonted 
tone of authority, fired by the knowl- 
edge that he was of use to somebody. 
“This stupid little misunderstanding’s 
got to be smothered out. I’m going back 
to think it over.” 

Philippa, the taller of 
the two, put her hands 
on his shoulders and 
shook him. 

“You will 
not dream 
of inter- 
fering?” 


very 


hes 
eee 
_— 


She turned, saw him coming and 
stood at bay. 
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“My dear, I am afraid of him myself. 
He regards me—or so I think—in the 
light of a peculiarly harmless microbe. 
Of course, ]’m oversensitive in some 
ways — but for him I have the most 
enormous admiration. Still, I hold him 
in awe and dare not risk a wordy en- 
counter. The mere thought makes me 
shiver. I wish Providence had seen fit 
to create me a big, hectoring, masterful 
man—” 

“Like Gregory,” interposed Philippa. 
“He is masterful, isn’t he, and fine?” 

“He’s magnificent.” 

Philippa patted the kind, inert hand. 

“Now, my dear, change your shoes 
and stockings the moment you go in.” 

But Philippa’s thoughts were far from 
such trivialities. 

“Tt will not be possible to live with 
Aunt and Belle any longer. What am 
I going to do?” 

“They allow me so little pocket- 
money, my dear; otherwise—” 

“T have a generous allowance from 
Gregory.” Philippa’s eyes were big with 
thought.... “I think I’ll join Dorothy 
Mills for a few months.” 

“She is not your sort.” 

“Who is?” demanded Philippa. 

“Who, indeed !” 

“T wonder any man ever marries.” 

“I’m with you there,” agreed Uncle 
Ransome, glancing apprehensively at his 
watch. “Dear, dear, I must get back. 
They will wonder where I am.” 


PHILIPPA, who had scorned the coat, 

walked with him a pace or two. It 
seemed to Uncle Ransome that she per- 
versely chose the deepest patches of snow 
in which to place her slippers. He was 
not blind to her faults, but they were 
faults which he himself could not en- 
compass and which in consequence 
claimed his admiration. She was self- 
willed and passionate. But so she had 
been as a child, and so she would be to 
the end of the chapter, unless love 
molded her into gentleness. The fight 
would be harder for her, she was so 
spirited. 

She broke in upon his thoughts. 

“Uncle Ransome.” 

Ves?” 

“You go into town now and then— 
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have you seen my—Gregory—lately ?” 

Uncle Ransome pursed up his mouth 
reflectively. 

“Now, let me see—yes—a week ago 
—or was it ten days?” 

“It does not matter,” said Philippa, 
with a hint of her old impatience. “Did 
he look just as usual?” 

“By no means.” 

Philippa’s heart leaped. 

“What do you mean? Is he—ill?” 

“No-o-o—not ill! But worried—yes, 
bowed down with worry.” : 

Gregory bowed down! Philippa 
could not conceive him as bowed down 
by anything or anyone. Perhaps he 
missed her, after all. Uncle Ransome’s 
next words undeceived her. 

“He has been very hard hit over this 
upheaval of affairs.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“What but the war in Europe, my 
dear? Gregory stands to lose heavily. 
He is keeping the works open half-time 
at a heavy loss, rather than dismiss his 
people. It’s fine of him. Let’s hope they 
will appreciate his generosity. If the 
war goes on much longer it’ll spell ruin 
for Haskett’s, my dear. I must get back ; 
my feet are soaked in snow-water, and I 
fear a heavy chill.” 

He sneezed even as he spoke. Across 
Philippa’s young, strained face ran a 
medley of emotions. 

“Gregory’s living, they tell me, on 
about two cents a day,” said Uncle Ran- 
some. 

“How can he in that big house, with 
all those servants?” Uncle Ransome 
sneezed again. “Bless you, he’s sent the 
servants off on board wages,—‘cheaper 
than their extravagance,’ he says,—and 
the house is shut up.” 

“Says? Have you spoken to him, 
then?” 

“Only for a few moments, I give you 
my word.” 

“Oh-h-h!” Philippa could have 
shaken him with infinite pleasure. “And 
you never told me.” She took Uncle 
Ransome by the lapels of his coat. 
“Where did you talk to him? Tell me, 
this moment—the exact spot.” 

“Near the steps of the Bank; he was 
coming out—looking uncommonly blue, 
I thought. I had to bring myself to his 
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notice. We had quite a pleasant little 
chat. He—he—seemed to despise me 
less than usual.” 

“And you never told me—oh, Uncle 
Ransome!” 

“IT did not imagine you wished to 
know, my dear. But when I saw you 
stand up to your aunt and take his part 
instead of remaining silent, I felt I had 
misunderstood you.” 

-He made a movement to go, but 
Philippa continued to hold him firmly. 

“And did you—did he ask for me?” 

“Your name was never mentioned. It 
did occur to me, but while I was hesi- 
tating, he nodded and went off. He has 
vast interests at stake.” 

“I should have hoped I might be 
counted among them,” said Philippa 
quiveringly. “How does he manage in 
that big lonely house alone?” 

“I told you it was closed. For some 
time now he has been living in the shanty 
at the works.” 

“Not that little four-room cottage he 
lived in with his mother when he was 
fourteen ?” 

“The same.” 

“And. you never told me.” 

“Until this morning you did not show 
any inclination to mention his name—to 
take his part. And to tell you the truth, 
my dear, I thought you were as poor 
and timid a soul as myself. I—I—even 
despised you for it. But to-day you made 
up amply, I will say. He’s a fine man, 
Gregory Haskett, a devilish fine man.” 
Uncle Ransome glowed with enthusiasm. 
“Excuse my language, Philippa, but I 
must let off steam sometimes. There, 
there, I knew you wouldn’t mind my 
saying it.” 

“Mind!” Philippa bent her pretty 
head—she was the taller of the two— 
and imprinted a kiss on Uncle Ransome’s 
leathery cheek. “Mind! I hadn’t a no- 
tion I loved you so much, Uncle Ran- 
some. You’re a fine man yourself— 
spoiled. Now hurry and change your 
shoes, and slip in at the back door, for 
fear you might leave a damp trail on 
the parquetry in the hall.” 

“Curse the parquetry!” said Uncle 
Ransome, with a daring that shook him 
to the soul. 

He went in at the back door, never- 
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theless, and carefully used the mat, 
and slipped up the back staircase very 
stealthily. 

“A fine man—spoiled,” he told him- 
self, in a mixture of pleasure and regret. 
“Spoiled—yes—-spoiled—a fine man, so 
I might have been.” 


HILIPPA, with the recklessness of 

youth, stayed on for a while in the 
snow. She gloried in the thought that 
her throat was sore, her head burning, 
and her feet and ankles soaked with 
snow-water. That is to say, she would 
have so luxuriated had not her thoughts 
been with the hard, dominating man she 


‘ loved and whom she had deserted for a 


trifle. Only a few miles away, he was 
eating his heart out, seeing the business 
he had toiled to uphold swept from him 
by no fault of his own. Upstairs in 
her bureau was the last check he had 
sent her without a word, only a couple 
of days ago, and the one before that, 
and before that. She had not troubled 
even to pay them into the bank. Spend- 
ing had lost its charms ; she had heaps of 
everything ; he was a generous tyrant. 

Behind the coppice a band of dull 
orange proclaimed the setting of the sun. 
The frosty nip in the air made her teeth 
chatter. She must go in to tea and con- 
sume muffins and plum cake and hear 
Aunt Henrietta and Belle talk deadly 
platitudes. And after tea there would 
be a game of cards, she and Uncle Ran- 
some unwilling victims at the chariot- 
wheels of Aunt Henrietta. 

And all the time her heart would be 
asking for. Gregory. A wave of passion- 
ate revolt submerged her. She seemed to 
be struggling for dear life in the billows 
to be tossed on the shore at Gregory’s 
feet, breathless and gasping. 

Then in a moment, she realized that 
she was still in the pine coppice holding 
onto the railing that separated her from 
the meadows, her face turned to the 
west, where Gregory’s factory lay. She 
wondered if the shanty, with all its mem- 
ories of his mother, was comfortable. 
It was kept as she had lived in it, dusted 
and aired and neat. Soon after their 
arrival at the big house from their wed- 
ding trip, when they seemed very near to 
one another, Gregory had taken her 
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there. She remembered now his silence, 
his solemnity, when he opened the doors 
of the four rooms, as if he stepped upon 
holy ground. 

There by the cold hearthstone, near 
the straight-backed old brown-painted 
rocking-chair, he had stooped and kissed 
her with a passion that caught her 
breath, and made her want to run away 
and hide for the sheer joy of it. In her 
careless, thoughtless youth, she had never 
gone beneath the surface of things. 
During the past weeks, knowledge had 
come to her, slowly, day by day, here a 
little, there a little, until now she felt a 
mighty rush of love and comprehension. 

She would write to him—tell him she 
wanted to return. Would he let her? 
No. He had made his plans. The big 
house was closed. He would say it must 
remain closed until matters became 
normal. It was only by rigid personal 
economy he could keep his remaining 
work-people going. He would not open 
the big house just because she wished to 
return. He was not that kind of man. 

Perhaps his sense of honesty and fair 
play inherited from his mother made 
him a degree hard towards those who, 
like Philippa and her circle, frittered 
money away and showed carelessness in 
paying their bills. They looked at life 
from a different viewpoint. The clock 
over the garage struck four booming 
notes. A flake of snow drifted slowly 
against her face and another on the 
bright russet of her hair. 


PHILIPPA, a nebulous thought solidi- 
fying in her mind, started for the 


house. She followed in Uncle Ran- 
some’s tracks, and like himself, desire 
for stealth rather than consideration for 
the well-being of the parquet flooring, 
made her go in at the back entrance. 
There was no time to lose. Gaining her 
room unnoticed, she slipped into a thick 
coat, and was in the act of pinning on 
her hat, when a subdued knock came on 
the door. 

“My dear, it is only me. 
ready.” 

Philippa opened the door. 

“They can enjoy it without me,” she 
declared. And suddenly she smiled. In 
the smile was hope and gladness, and, 


Tea is 
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perhaps— who knew?—a degree of 
anxiety. She drew Uncle Ransome just 
over the threshold, whispering in his 
ear: “I’m going to find out—if the 
least bit—of Gregory’s worry—is about 
me.” . 

Instead of attempting to dissuade her, 
as she expected, Uncle Ransome, with an 
air of sagacity, wagged his head. 

“T’ve a notion it may be, my dear, just 
a notion.” 

She had him by the lapels again. 

“Oh, what a lot of notions you seem 
to have kept from me!” 

“T didn’t know, until this afternoon, 
you cared. My dear, how feverish you 
look !” 

“To 1?” 

She began to stuff the checks into her 
bag, together with some loose gold. It 
would all help to prop up Haskett’s. 

“You can’t walk all the distance,” said 
Uncle Ransome, watching her. 

“There’s no other way. You know the 
car is up for repairs. Besides, Aunt Hen- 
rietta wouldn’t let either of us have it.” 

Uncle Ransome conceived another 
notion. 

“Mrs. Wetherby’s here, and Pauline— 
that’s why we’re not missed. Their 
chauffeur, for a consideration, could 
run you into town. Leave it to me.” 

Philippa aimed a hasty kiss at him and 
caught up her wrist-bag. 

“No, no, I mean to walk to the cars, 
and board one that will take me straight 
to the factory.” 

“But they’ll be closed—working half- 
time, remember.” 

“There’s always a night watchman,” 
said Philippa impatiently. “Don’t put 
obstacles in my way.” She looked, in 
her nervous tension, as if she could have 
cried. “Perhaps he will not want me?” 

“T’ve a notion he will,” said Uncle 
Ransome. 


ANP with that small meed of comfort 
to warm her heart, Philippa started. 
It was only when the highroad was 
reached that she remembered her house- 
slippers were still on her feet and soak- 
ing wet. 
She was not going back for such a 
trifle. After the deadly inaction of the 
past few days, it seemed new life to run 
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along the open 
road, where snow, 
lightly falling, 
powdered her 
cheeks. The keen 
northeaster made 
her veins tingle 
and her breath 
come short and 
quick. Yet the 
ache of throat 
and head and 
heart fell away 
from her miracu- 
lously in the pure 
air. She ran, 
light-footed as 
Atlanta, in her 
thin, buckled 
shoes. When the 
long line of cars 
came in sight, she 
mounted one that 
would put her 
down at Has- 
kett’s. 

The Works 
dominated the 
little town. They 
were shut in by 
high gates which 
opened ona 
courtyard, and 
they covered a 
big space of 
ground. 

The shanty was 
within too, but 
round it was a 
strip of green- 
sward— bordered 
by a holly hedge. 
The hedge had 
grown — shoulder 
high since Sarah 
Haskett lived there. 

The foreman’s house, at the other side 
of the yard, was far more spacious than 
the shanty. 

Philippa rarely visited the Works. 
Occasionally, beautifully gowned, she 
had called there in the car, waiting for 
Gregory, on her way from shopping. Sit- 
ting back in her luxurious surroundings, 
she had idly watched the workers leav- 
ing after their day’s toil. Clean, re- 


Gaining her room unnoticed, she slipped into a thick coat. 


spectable, well-paid,—Gregory had seen 
to that,—they seemed to belong to an- 
other world. They aroused no interest in 
Philippa. She had not yet awakened. 
Now at the high closed gates, she 
wished that she had shown some sym- 
pathy toward her husband’s employees. 
The wind blew keenly round her, mak- 
ing her shiver. It was snowing faster 
now; a flurry of flakes drifted against 
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her face, and lay whitely on head and 
shoulders. She had only to touch the 
electric button to be admitted instantly. 
Yet she hesitated. Now, her heart held 
a degree of hope; in a short time she 
might emerge without any, sent back to 
the luxury she had learned to hate. She 
deserved punishment, and he was a just 
man. 

The snow drifting into her eyes 
blurred the é¢lectric button from sight. 
She put up her hand and groped for it, 
still hesitating to press it. Then the 
memory of that kiss by the dark hearth- 
stone came back to her: she must get 
inside. Her finger touched the button, 
and immediately the aperture in the 
smaller gate opened, disclosing the 
watchman’s round, red face. He did not 
recognize her, white with snow, her coat- 
collar turned up, and her hat low down 
on her brows, 

“I am Mrs. Haskett,” said Philippa, 
rather breathlessly. 

He swung open the small door and ad- 
mitted her. The light from his fire made 
a red pathway out to the courtyard; a 
couple of lamps showed like pools of 


light in the surrounding gloom. Beyond 


was darkness, uncertainty. And yet 
when the gate swung back on its hinges 
enclosing her in Haskett’s, her spirits 
rose, and a homelike feeling stole over 
her. 

The watchman’s round, weather- 
beaten face, encircled with light, held a 
welcome for her, or so she imagined. He 
had known Gregory from a boy. 

“The Boss is out, ma’am.” 

Philippa’s heart sank; then she took 
courage again. 

“T will wait for him.” 

‘‘Wont be more than an hour or so, 
I reckon.” 

“So much?” exclaimed Philippa. “Is 
the little house open—the shanty ?” 

“No’m; the Boss has the key.” Then, 
seeing the unmistakable disappointment 
in her eyes, he added, “But I’ve got 
another key, if you’d like to have it.” 

“Thank you.” Philippa accepted it, 
as he unhooked it from the nail. 

Away to the left lay the shanty, en- 
closed in its holly hedge, a deeper dark- 
ness in the gloom. As she reached the 
little gate, she ran back. 


THE SHANTY AT HASKETT’S 


“When Mr. Haskett comes, do not 
say that I am here.” 

“Very good.” 

Philippa smiled at him, a_ vivid, 
friendly smile, and went on her way. 

Instantly the night-watchman changed 
his opinion of the fine lady wife who had 
wanted nothing to do with Haskett’s. 
At the Works, they had resented her 
long absence when Haskett’s was in diffi- 
culties. They felt vaguely among them- 
selves that Gregory Haskett was not con- 
sidered good enough. But at the sight of 
that smile, the night-watchman grew 
puzzled. He went back to the fire, full 
of satisfaction. 

“There’s faults on both sides in mar- 
ried life,” he said with a shrewd nod, 
and found himself watching in real 
earnest for his employer’s return. 


ARRIVED at the little gate dividing 

the holly hedge, Philippa discovered 
a light burning dimly in the shanty. It 
blinked at her through the uncurtained 
window like a friend, and the gleam of 
it strengthened her heart. First, the 
watchman ; now, the lamp. She put the 
key into the lock, and the door swung 
open. The big fireplace struck warm and 
homelike, though the logs on the hearth 
had died down to dull red and gray em- 
bers. There was a great log on the top, 
half burned through, and propped in the 
corner a pair of old brown leather bel- 
lows which had seen long service. 

The sight of the fire made Philippa 
realize that she was cold. Taking up the 
bellows, she blew the flame into darting 
life, red and green and amber and blue, 
like the old patch-work cover in the 
brown wood rocking-chair that Gregory’s 
mother had made. Philippa put her face 
against it for a moment, with a prayer 
that was none the less urgent for being 
inarticulate. Then she stood up and 
looked about her, taking off her hat and 
coat slowly and placing them on a chair 
out of sight. 

The lamp stood on a round table, with 
Gregory’s books and a newspaper or 
two, and some long columns of figures 
scribbled down on crackling legal 
paper. There was a box of cigars, too, 
and a jar of tobacco, and a pipe burned 
nearly Llack. Philippa touched them one 
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by one, tiptoeing around the room as if 
on a voyage of. discovery in a strange 
place. There was a tirill in passing 
Gregory’s armchair, which faced the 
rocker on the other side of the hearth. 
The odor of tobacco was delicious. She 
sniffed it up, luxuriating in the memories 
it brought. Uncle Ransome never 
smoked. 

It was so essentially a man’s room. 
She stood to survey it, her eyes deep with 
contentment. A round clock on the wall 
struck the hour—six o’clock. She began 
to feel hungry. 

“I wonder if there’s anything for din- 
ner?” she said, and then changed the 
word to supper. 

She took up the lamp and went to ex- 
plore. In a jutting-out room beyond the 
fireplace was a gas-stove, and under a 
wire cover, a piece of uncooked steak, 


and close by, a saucepan with water and > 


potatoes ready for boiling. How good 
they looked! At a sudden thought, 
Philippa clasped her hands together and 
laughed. Supposing, as a surprise, she 
cooked the supper and had it-all ready 
for Gregory when he returned — the 
table laid, the hearth swept clean. 
Gregory never suspected it, but she had 
once roughed it in a country cottage with 
a friend, and she was quite an adept in 
grilling a steak and in that still more 
dificult task of boiling potatoes 
flourily. 

“He doesn’t know me one bit,’”’ she 
told herself. And then and there she 
put the saucepan on the gas-stove and 
lighted the ring under it. Then she 
hunted in the dresser drawer for a clean 
tablecloth and laid the table, putting 
the lamp in the middle and a sprig of 
holly from the mantel-shelf beside each 
place. Joy filled her veins. She forgot 
that she was tired ; she forgot her sodden 
shoes ; she forgot everything in the pleas- 
ure of the moment. It was too early to 
cook the steak. She sat down for a mo- 
ment’s rest in the old rocking-chair and 
lulled by the warmth, rocked herself to 
sleep. 


OVERH EAD, the clock ticked dron- 


ingly. Against the background of 
Sarah Haskett’s faded patch-work 
squares was outlined the sleeper’s head 
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and the oval of her cheek and the long 
fine lines of her throat. Her hand wear- 
ing the wedding ring lay uppermost on 
her knee, and the light caught that too, 
and it twinkled very softly. 

Even when the wicket gate creaked, 
and Gregory Haskett, earlier home than 
the watchman had expected, paused at 
the square of lighted window and looked 
in, the sleeper did not stir. It was like 
the dream picture he had often dreamed. 
He put his hand before his eyes; but 
when he removed it, the vision was still 
there. 

He took out his key to place it in the 
lock, and found the other already there 
where Philippa had forgotten it. Per- 
haps more than anything, that act of 
carelessness made him realize that she 
was there—she, herself. It was so ex- 
actly what she would do! -He entered, 
stepping very softly right up to her side, 
looking down at her, his ‘soul in his 
gaze. She: was his sole treasure; he had 
hardly known himself how’ terribly he 
loved her, how this one slender: little 
girl dominated his: life, almost to the 
thrusting out of Haskett’s. He had not 
fritted his affections on any other woman. 
He might have held his wife, if he had 
known women and their ways better. 

Her frivolity, her extravagance, had 
seemed to him to argue a want of heart. 
It had hurt him that Haskett’s interested 
her not at all. But since her going, these 
things had seemed of no account. He 
had missed her laughter, her gayety, the 
senseless things that pleased her, the way 
she dressed, the bared throat he had often 
found himself longing to kiss, even in 
the midst of his disapproval, and the 
absurdity of her thin raiment. 

He glanced now at her little buckled 
shoes crossed upon the hearth’s stone 
coping. The buckles alone shone re- 
splendent; the rest was pulp, drying 
steamily in the heat under the edge of 
her wet skirt. His eyes devoured her in 
a kind of remorseful tenderness. She was 
thinner; there were hollows in the neck 
curving so sweetly from her collarless 
blouse. How long her lashes were! The 
wrist of the upturned hand was a mere 
stick, instead of the rounded arm he re- 
membered. She looked so helpless, so 
young, lying there. 
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All his masterful pride was in the 
dust as he looked at her. Willingly, he 
would have let her trample on him with 
those soppy little buckled shoes. He 
stooped down in his slow, lumbering 
fashion and put his lips to the hand 
that bore his ring, and that held his heart 
so irrevocably between its fingers. 


T the touch, Philippa opened her 
eyes, big with dreams, and looked 
at him. He was very near her, stooping 
over her. She held out her arms like a 
child, and he picked her up bodily, hold- 
ing her close, close, subsiding into the 
old chair and rocking her to and fro, 
his face buried in her shoulder, uttering 
breathless, inarticulate words that shook 
her with their passion, 
“Gregory,” she said with a cry in- 
coherent too. “Gregory, I never guessed 
you cared so much, I’m sorry—let me 


She looked so helpless, so young, lying there. 
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come back—at least—I know you will. I 
wouldn’t go if you asked me to. I mean 
to be a real wife—not a make-believe.” 

She pressed soft kisses on his head. 

“There, there, my poor boy—how can 
I forgive you when it was entirely my 
fault ?” 

The old patch-covered chair went on 
rocking all the time. 

“Gregory, I’m so glad I’m part of 
Haskett’s. Here in this little bit of 
a cottage, we'll get to understand each 
other better.” 

He framed her face in big, shaking 
hands, and kissed her solemnly on the 
lips. 

“Please God,” he said. Then, kneel- 
ing, he took off the sodden little shoes. 
“You’ve just got to change those and 
your stockings and your skirt.” 

“T can’t.” Philippa smiled up at him. 
“T didn’t bring any luggage with me. 

And what does it matter? They are 

almost dry now.” 

He went from her into the room 
beyond. She heard him moving 
around, and felt curious. In a mo- 

ment he came back and picking her 

up, set her down within the inner 
room where he had lighted the 
stove. On a chair beside it hung 
a blue satin kimono and a pair 
of blue slippers embroidered in 
silver. She looked at them and 
up at him. 
“Why, they’re mine. 
did they get here?” 
In the new, full under- 
standing between them, 
Gregory just smiled. 
“You wore them that last 
morning, and I thought I'd 
keep them by me, even if 
all the rest went. Some- 
times I’d take them out 
and make believe you 
were around somewhere 
not far.” 
Tears were falling 
down Philippa’s cheeks as 
she ran to him. 
“Gregory—did you? How 
dear of you. I’ll wear them now 
—and—kiss me just once again 
—and then I’ll come and grill 
the steak.” 


How 
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UT it was Gregory, after all, who 
grilled it—while a princess in blue 
and silver toasted her toes on the hearth- 
stone, and indirectly, by taking up too 
much attention, caused the burning of 
the meat. 

Just as the board was spread, the tele- 
phone-bell rang with a certain urgency. 
Gregory went to answer the call. 

“Hulloa! That Haskett’s?” 

“Haskett’s,” said Gregory. 

“Haskett himself speaking?” 

“Haskett himself.” 

“I’m Ransome. Is your wife there?” 

“She is.” 

“Reached you safely ?” 

“Quite.” 

A pause. 

“Does she seem all right?” 

“Yes. We’ve just cooked a supper be- 
tween us.” 

“Ah-h!” From: his end of the wire, 
Uncle Ransome sounded hopeful. Then 
he sneezed. “Hasn’t caught cold, I 
hope? Women are the dickens for in- 
adequate clothing.” 

Gregory, his eyes on the vision of 
blue and silver, smiled. It was a pity 
Uncle Ransome did not see that smile. 
Philippa did. She ran across the room 
and took the receiver from her husband’s 
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hand, holding on closely to him with the 
other. 

“That you, Uncle Ransome? Men are 
not very satisfactory at the telephone, 
are they?—so stilted! We’re both as 
happy as we-can be—so happy that it’s 
like heaven in this little shanty. And 
it’s partly due to you that I found cour- 
age to come back to tell Gregory I was 
sorry. We're just going to sit down to 
our real bridal feast—grilled steak, very 
burnt, and rather soppy potatoes. Are 
you there ?” 

“I’m here, and very, very glad, my 
dear.” 

Philippa turned for an instant to put 
her lips to Gregory’s coat-sleeve. Then 
she spoke again. 

“T send you my love over the wires, 
Uncle Ransome. Come to see us soon. 
We'll both be glad.” 

“In a day or two, my dear — and 
Philippa—how about those-wet shoes ?” 

“I've got another pair—as dry as 
dry.” 

“That’s right.” 

“Now I must go; supper’s getting 
cold—and Gregory’s hungry—and we 
wouldn’t change our burnt steak for your 
seven courses, Uncle Ransome. We’re 
desperately happy to-night at Haskett’s.” 
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S the limousine purred across 
A the Place de la Concorde, 

where ten thousand electric 
| lamps flashed half-shamed by 
the pale winter twilight, Camilla de 
Garens saw Captain Maxence Lepaul 
emerge from the Automobile Club. At 
her beckoning he came swiftly, more 
than eagerly, and took a seat by her 
side. 

The limousine glided between the 
statues of the Horse Tamers and en- 
tered the Avenue Champs Elysées. 

“This is kind,” murmured Lepaul. 
“At this dead hour I did not expect to 
see you.” 

The afternoon roar of fashionable 
traffic had died away like a _ wind- 
storm; endless rows of carriages and 
automobiles had rolled themselves off 
under the Arc de Triomphe on ohe 
hand, past the Tuileries Gardens on 
the other. 

“T attend an urgent summons,” ex- 
plained Camilla in her cold fashion. 
“Mathilde wants me. They say she has 
not long to live.” 

“So much the worse for poor Gen- 
eral Delaplanche, her devoted—and 
elderly—husband.” 

All among the green trees of the 
Elysées burst out the white globes of 
electric light. 

“You have heard from your friend 
Thekla Barthelemy?” asked Camilla 
dreamily, her lashes almost on her 
cheeks. 

Lepaul shot a side glance. “Not 
lately.” 

“He has not returned to Paris?” 














“Oh, it is possible.” 

“You speak carelessly, although he 
is your great friend?” A shiver loosened 
the furs at her throat. 

“Pardon me,” said Lepaul anxiously, 
“but you are very pale this evening.” 

“You evade my half-question.” 

He burst out vehemently: “It is be- 
cause I do not want to talk about Bar- 
thelemy. These rare and precious mo- 
ments which you permit me to spend 
alone with you—” 

A shout and the hiss of tires slither- 
ing under the brake stopped him. A 
man had stepped into the danger-line; 
the near head-lamp glared upon his 
startled face. 

“Ah, mon Dieu!” Through ashen lips 
Camilla uttered the cry. 

The pedestrian leaped back in the 
fraction of a second which life held out 
to him. 

“He is safe enough,” drawled Cap- 
tain Maxence Lepaul. 

Two witnesses on one of the green- 
painted seats looked after the car and 
shrugged their shoulders. One of them 
said to the other: “The pretty girl was 
scared—Camilla de Garens. She is con- 
sidered a beauty, although I think her 
eyes are too heavy-lidded, and her nose 
might be a shade shorter. But then 
those arched brows are altogether ador- 
able, and one forgives disdain on those 
perfect lips. Then she must have a 
heart, for the sight of that poor devil 
almost under her car upset her—Bar- 
thelemy, I believe. His poem, ‘Les 
Belles Années, and his political novel, 
‘Souls in Passage,’ and certain pam- 
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picts, turned him out of France. He 
as come back with the new govern- 
ment. A dark spirit, and friendless—if 
one excepts Captain Lepaul, of the Cent 
Gardes, who swears by him.” 


"THE limousine swung leftward into 
the Rue Marbeuf. 

Camilla steadied her voice. “You 
recognized him?” 

“Oh, that was Thekla, sure enough.” 

“You—you knew he was in Paris?” 

“Well, yes, I did.” 

“Put down his address on one of 
your cards and give it to me.’ 

“You know best,” said the other, but 
he hesitated. 

The limousine stopped before a tall 
house with wrought-iron balconies. 

“IT may wait for you?’ pleaded 
Lepaul. 

She stamped her foot. “Are you go- 
ing to refuse me? The address! Thanks. 
No, do not wait. I may be a long time.” 

In a salon hung with blue Italian vel- 
vets, General Delaplanche received the 
caller. He was a strong, commanding 
figure which had buried nearly seventy 
years. His face, with its ruggedly-cut 
nose and hollow temples, which resem- 
bled the face of .Chavannes in the 
Musée du Luxembourg, was marked 
by some cankerous emotion. But then 
his young wife—that delicate blossom 
which he had picked for himself two 
years ago—was said to be sinking under 
a wasting disease. 

He had won a reputation for ex- 
traordinary bravery. He had fashioned 
his career and had made it great. He 
had acquired the honor of more than 
one ribbon. In the campaign of 1870 he 
had cut out their work for the Ger- 
mans. He had turned back half a regi- 
ment of starved hussars flying into 
Swiss and neutral territory, and had 
led them against a whole Prussian 
squadron, when they were annihilated 
in an absolute blaze of glory. All this 
had he done; but he could not warm 
with his age-chilled heart the young 
bosom which his wealth had bought; 
he could not do it any more than win- 
ter’s breath can bring the summer flow- 
ers, or paint the rose, or burnish the 
dove. And he had just found this out! 


“Mathilde keeps asking for you, 
Mademoiselle,” said he. “Go to her.” 

He did not speak as one crushed by 
sorrow. The rasp in his tone was not 
the querulous plaint of grief. Camilla, 
obeying, noticed as much. 

he found herself in the bedroom, 
alone with Mathilde, who was resting 
against pillows. 

“Ma chére amie,’ murmured Ma- 
thilde gratefully. She put out a little 
hot hand. “I have a secret which I want 
to tell you, and then I will ask a favor. 
The door is closed, is it not? Bend 
down to me. I can only whisper, and 
that for a very little. It is a love secret. 
And you will understand, and sympa- 
thize, because it is a perfectly innocent 
“% and because you yourself love.” 

“Do you not love Maxence Lepaul ?” 


MATHILDE coughed a little, and 
Camilla did not reply. Why should 
she contradict? It was not the time to 
oy what was assumed by all her 
circle. There was a flame in her heart 
which frightened even herself; but 
Maxence Lepaul had not lighted it, de- 
spite his untiring attempts. And he who 
had, the proscribed, who had vowed an 
affection wide as heaven, deep as time, 
had sent her no message in his exile 
such as he had sworn to send, had gone 
away and troubled no more about her. 

Mathilde whispered: “I have done 
my husband no wrong. Understand 
that. He knew I did not love him when 
he married me: And I would always be 
true to him—that way. But he has not 
seen the letters which I have received 
—fourteen of them; they are the most 
beautiful letters which a girl ever had. 
They are in my writing-desk there, in 
the second drawer, tied with blue rib- 
bon. Bring them to me.” 

Camilla found the letters at once— 
saw a line of writing which ran, “I can 
believe in the immortality only of souls 
which truly love 

She rested a hand on the writing- 
desk to steady herself. 

“Can you not see them?” Mathilde 
pleaded. 

Darkness deep and cold as the un- 
sunned spaces held Camilla’s senses. 
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THE VEHEMENT FLAME 


“In a blue ribbon,” repeated Mathilde 
anxiously. 

“T have them,” answered Camilla. 

She returned to the bedside. 

“Fourteen of them,” said Mathilde. 
Her small, flushed face was radiant. 
“You will not find his name to any of 
them—no, and even my name is not 
mentioned. Is not that strange in a love 
letter? It is easily explained. He is— 
’ or was—in hiding ; he was supposed to 
be out of the country; he had to take 
the greatest care: a letter so readily be- 
trays. But I know his name—oh, yes. 
It is—are you listening ?” 

“Of course. What a 
secret !” 

“Thekla Barthelemy. He! And he 
loves me so passionately. He never told 
me so—save in these letters which have 
been life to me. Can you understand 
how I have lived on them? Listen. I 
loved him before I saw him! I read his 
book, ‘Les Belles Années, those beau- 
tiful years which so charmed my heart. 
And then I met him, and I loved him. 
He must have seen it in my eyes, do 
you not think? He said no word, but 
after he was warned to leave France 
he began to write to me, to send me 
these letters. Did I sin greatly in not 
showing them to my husband?” 

“He may have seen them.” 

“He would not look into my writing- 
desk. He is incapable of it.” 

“A jealous man would. But we will 
hope he did not.” 

“Will you not read them? I should 
like you to.” 

“No, no. What is it that I am to do 
for you?” 

“I must see Thekla.” 

“Ah! You would dare that?” 

“Yes, because I have not long to 
live, and our love is pure as the flow- 
ers. I want to give him this opal ring 
on my finger to keep when I am gone. 
But I do not know where he is. I am 
sure that Captain Lepaul, his friend, 
must know. Ask him for the address, 
and then send Thekla an urgent mes- 
sage from me begging him to come 
here, to-night—to-morrow may be too 
late.” 

“And your husband?” The question 
was, scarcely audible. 
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“He will not be here between ten 
and midnight. I must deceive him—I 
must, I must! Pity me, Camilla. I must 
see my love before—before I go away 
eternally. You will not—cannot refuse 
me?” 

Camilla rose, her face pale as dawn. 
“I will send your message,” she said. 


“THE message ran simply: “I must see 

you to-night. Come, and come in- 
stantly—Mathilde Delaplanche.” — It 
was delivered by a messenger, who did 
not wait, at a house in the Rue St. 
Martin, in the Marais quarter. 

Mathilde was then alone, in accord 
with her expressed wish. She was 
raised by pillows in the canopied bed- 
stead at one end of the great room—a 
diminutive figure in the silent, splendid 
apartment. Her pale-gold hair, which 
illness had robbed of its luster, was 
spread on the pillow, which emanated 
a faint odor of lavender. She believed 
that, for her, time was numbered by not 
many hours. That melancholy which 
had always saddened her face like a 
perpetual twilight had deepened into a 
lassitude which she welcomed, which 
she created, perhaps, wit: a fatal resig- 
nation. 

In this twilight of sadness, this re- 
gion of vague longing and neurotic 
dreams, love had risen for evening star 
—Hesperus come at last. Suddenly a 
chain linked her to life. And she aban- 
doned her mind in the most complete 
fashion to this infatuation, building 
castles higher than the stars, in a world 
of visions, one man her God. She per- 
mitted herselfi—how gladly!—to sink 
into this cloudland, this enervating, un- 
substantial paradise which intoxicated 
sense. 

She heard a door open at the end of 
the long room. Thekla had come. He 
was behind her. She closed her eyes, 
faint with emotion. When she looked 
again, he was at the bedside. 

“I have obeyed you,” said Bar- 
thelemy. 

He could not hide his pity and sor- 
row for her state. Unusual tenderness 
softened his tone, his stern eyes. 

Mathilde struggled for expression. 
When she spoke, it was in so faint a 
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whisper that Barthelemy kneeled by 
her and bent his head almost to her 
cheek. She said: 

“I knew you would come. I wanted 
so to say good-by to you. I love you. 
Do you understand how much? I can- 
not tell you. I wish I could. I have all 
the heart, but not the words. I do love 
you, Thekla.” 

He released her hot hand as if it 
seared his palm. 

“I love you so greatly that I wish 
you—that you were coming with me,” 
whispered Mathilde. 

“It is delirium,” said Thekla Bar- 
thelemy to himself. He took her hand 
again, infinitely sorry. 

There was_a profound silence. Only 
the wood fire murmured huskily. Its 
golden radiance filled the Venetian mir- 
rors with mellow light, warmed the 
long tapestries of Flanders. Her eyes 
half-closed, Mathilde continued as if 
speaking out of a dream: 

“Before you went away I loved you. 
And you knew it, although we ex- 
changed no word of our affection. You 
knew it because you sent me those let- 
ters which opened heaven. I have them, 
each one. See.” She lifted the coverlet 
and showed the packet of letters tied 
with the blue silk ribbon. “You can 
take and destroy them now, if you think 
that best, for every word is written in 
my heart. They have kept me here. I 
should have died long ago without 
them. Life have they been to me—the 
confession of your love the meaning of 
my days, and now the light which robs 
me of the least fear.” 


MATHILDE closed her eyes, very 

weary. She did not see that 
Thekla had drawn away from her side, 
that he was standing up and watching 
her with an expression of something 
akin to horror. 

She seemed no more than a child at 
that moment, with her tangled hair of 
the luster of pale gold, and her cheeks 
flushed, her delicate cheeks which 
looked like fragile porcelain. 

“Was it wrong of you to write to me 
in that way?” she murmured. “No. 
And it was not wrong of me to read 
and to keep and to cherish. We cannot 
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help love like ours, Thekla. We can 
only keep it pure. And then I am going 
away, and that solves the riddle. I 
shall belong to you only then—your 
guardian angel, Thekla; that is what 
I shall be. Burn your letters now. Put 
them into the fire and then come back. 
I have something to ask you, be- 
loved.” 

Barthelemy took the little packet. 
The question, “How did they come to 
your hands?” rose to his lips, but at 
such a moment, at that sacred moment, 
it appeared out of place, useless, worse 
than useless. He dropped the letters 
into the fire. 

For a full minute he stared down 
into the flames, astonished, terribly 
troubled. God above! what ought he 
to do? Go away instantly, without ex- 
changing one more word? Impossible 
—utterly impossible to speak the truth 
to this failing heart, to this soul which 
clung to him in its passing, so passion- 
ately clung. Could he say, “My love is 
not yours ; my offering was never meant 
for you?” and so dash out the light at 
this supreme hour when it was so 
needed, so precious? 

No, no, he could not do that. 

He did not ask, “How did it happen 
—this frightful error?” He knew only 
that it had happened. And she loved 
him. Mathilde loved him, and loved in 
this fashion! Meat, drink, life to her 
had been this affection. And Thekla 
Barthelemy, in whose writings fatalism 
was palpable to the discerning, felt 
bearing him away at this moment a 
current which he could not resist. 

He turned slowly and looked towards 
the bed. Mathilde had not stirred. Her 
transparent hands rested limply upon 
the coverlet; the flush of excitement 
had ebbed from her small, patient face. 
In her utter helplessness, how strong 
she was! Tears rushed to Thekla’s 
eyes ; he felt as if he were suffocating. 

Suddenly her long lashes lifted. She 
regarded him wistfully, and a beautiful 
smile radiated her face, transformed it 
like a burst of evening sunshine after 
long rain. She put out an arm, and he 
came at that pathetic beckoning. 

“How you love me, Thekla!” she 
whispered, touching his cheek. 
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THE VEHEMENT FLAME 


He made no response. 

“And how silent you are. I know. 
You cannot speak, and, I understand. 
You are filled with sadness because you 
see me so ill. My poor, poor boy! Come 
closer. Say that you love me. I want to 
hear you say that, just once.” 

But he could not speak. 

She said: “God give you strength 
when I am but a memory to you. If 
you were going, dearest, I should be 
strong. Love is eternal. Who knows 
that better than ourselves?” 

He had not granted that word of af- 
fection for which she pleaded, and the 
omission was little to her. More readily 
might she doubt the shadows that deep- 
ened than that this man loved her. 

She whispered: “Take this ring from 
my finger. Never part with it, Thekla.” 


THIS time he did not hesitate. The 
act was easier than a spoken word. 
He slipped the gold hoop in which 
was set a single opal upon one of his 
fingers. 

Then he rose to leave, unable to en- 
dure this scene any longer. 

“Are you going, Thekla?” 

“T must.” 

“T have not made my “request.” 

“T am waiting for it.” 

She passed the back of her hand 
across her forehead with a gesture of 
great weariness, for she was tiring; 
and she said: 

“You will not be angry with me, my 
love, for asking that of you which I 
should hold as most sure, most certain, 
without pleading for it. Listen. I love 
you so much that I cannot bear to 
think—even when I am gone—that— 
that Oh, it is a monstrous 
thought, but I must express it. Thek- 
la—Thekla ?” 

“Mathilde ?” 

“You will forever be faithful to our 
love? There, that is what I mean. You 
will never give yourself to another 
woman? Pardon me for begging this 
which is the most sure thing in the 
world. I know, I know you never could ; 
but it will be sweet to hear you promise 
it, Thekla.” 

Barthelemy, deadly pale, drew a 
deep breath, and looked round slowly 
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in the heated room as if beseeching 
counsel. The fire-glow was dying; two 
tall candles in silver holders on an 
ebony table guttered and created fan- 
tastic shadows on the _tapestried 
walls. 

“You are not angry with me, Thek- 
la?” said that patient voice. 

He put up a hand to his throat as if 
he were choking. 

“Why do you not answer, best be- 
loved? Do you hope that I am not 
going to leave you? But not even my 
love can keep me here. What does it 
matter? It is a trifle—this closing one’s 
eyes. It is a splendid awakening—as 
you yourself have taught. Promise me, 
Thekla. You will for always be true to 
me? You will never, never let another 
take your heart which is my heart?” 

Still he could not answer, ashen pale. 
She lifted her heavy eyes again and 
sought his face, and once more that 
radiant smile shed its glory over her 
wasted features. 

Barthelemy dropped upon his knees. 

“Ah, how you suffer,” said Mathilde 
with infinite gentleness. She rested a 
hand upon his lowered head. “As if I 
could doubt! No, do not say just a 
mere word. It would be a degradation, 
would it not? Kiss me, Thekla; one 
kiss, and that, the first I have ever 
taken from you, shall be the seal, the 
eternal pledge of your faithfulness.” 

He uttered a sound like a sob. 

“Kiss me, Thekla—now.” - 

He raised his ashen face and kissed 
her. 


SEVEN weeks passed. 

As the world knows, about the 
middle of April the Grand Palais des 
Beaux Arts in the Champs Elysées 
opens its sumptuous galleries for the 
exhibition of the Societé Nationale des 


Beaux Arts. Here Paris fashion, es- 
sence and quintessence, strolls through 
the outside galleries, the wonderful 
salles, the flower gardens in the court. 
On the lower terrace of this great 
marble palace, presumably studying a 
marble thrown into relief by a dark 
clump of evergreen, Captain Maxence 
Lepaul talked with Camilla de Garens. 
But they were not discussing the mar- 
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ble by Jean-Boucher at all, and the 
passing world was deceived. 

“I have just seen General Dela- 
planche,” said Lepaul in that carefully 
modulated voice which is expected of 
one at the exhibition. “He was feigning 
an interest in Szene’s clever pastels. 
Why did he come to this place? His 
wife’s prolonged illness is eating away 
his years.” 

“Her illness? Wrong, mon ami. 
Grief would not crush his old brave 
heart. Besides, I for one believe that 
Mathilde will live. The physician speaks 
openly of hypochondria, superhysteria, 
insists on change of climate, a new 
environment.” 

“Really? Yet the General makes no 
move in that direction?” 

“Oh, but he will do so when—when 

Look, there goes the Baroness 
Mariassi in her famous bronze gown.’ 

“When what?” insisted Lepaul, un- 
easily. 

“When he has found some one.’ 
Camilla laughed bitterly. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked 
the other swiftly. 

“An empty nothing. —Please take me 
to Salle Twenty-two. I want to see a 
draped figure by Fremiet.” 

“Come, then. —Is it possible that you 
suggest that Delaplanche is jealous?” 

“If I do, you take it with intense 
seriousness.” 

Lepaul glanced at her, abruptly 
chilled by the ice in her voice. He an- 
swered, slowly, almost to himself: 

“Ciel, nothing worse could happen to 
a man like that. It would burn him up 
—that flame!” 

“Indeed. ‘The coals thereof are coals 
of fire which hath a most vehement 
flame.’ He would take his full measure 
of revenge! —Stop! I have changed my 
mind, Fremiet is not to my liking. Sit 
down and do not speak to me. I want 
to think.” 

Lepaul obeyed, taking a chair by the 
side of his companion. He twisted his 
long waxed mustache in a restless 
fashion, darting glances at Camilla. A 
string band in the court began to play 
one of Dvorak’s waltzes. 

Camilla said suddenly, without look- 
ing up: “I am going to ask a very 


strange favor of you, my friend. It is 
almost certain that you will refuse, 
however.” 

“It is already done.” 

“Wait. When did you last see—your 
friend Thekla Barthelemy ?” 

“When your automobile nearly ran 
him down in the Elysées.” 

“Tell me. He is still in Paris—at that 
address you gave me: e” 

“Tt is possible.” 

A long silence ensued. How quickly 
she drew her breath! She seemed un- 
able to speak. At last she murmured, 
her eyes averted: “I am going to test 
your friendship in a hard way.” 

“My adoration,” said Lepaul quietly. 

“Your adoration, then. If you obey, 
you must ask no question. Thekla 
Barthelemy has a certain ring—a gold 
ring containing a single opal. I will not 
say who gave it to him. I want it. Is 
that sufficient ?” 

Lepaul turned and looked straight at 
her, but she would not meet his eyes. 
She was very pale, and her face set 
hard as stone, and as cold. For a full 
minute he did not reply. Then he ‘said, 
with forced calmness: 

“You gave it to him?” 

Camilla rose -instantly. “You ques- 
tion,” she said haughtily. “Therefore 
you refuse. We will say no more, if 
you please.” 

“Ah, how cruel you are to me. No, 
I do not refuse, although your test is 
severe enough. I will do my best.” 

“Thank you. If you succeed, bring 
me the ring to-night. I shall be at the 
opera. And now you can take me home. 
I am feeling tired.” 

She was driven to her house in the 
Avenue Marceau. 


LONE, shutting herself up for half 
an hour, rigidly imposed control 

abandoned Camilla. What had she 
done? Sent Maxence Lepaul on a mis- 
sion which only his great love for her 
made him accept. But that was a small 
thing. What did she mean to do? That 
was a matter of tremendous conse- 
quence. 

“Jealousy is cruel as the grave. The 
coals thereof are coals of fire 
How the words beat on her brain! 
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She suffered. Oh, it was monstrous 
that Thekla Barthelemy, who had sworn 
secret and eternal love to her, should 
have ignored her utterly in his exile, 
should have sent her not even one of 
the letters he had promised, should have 
held himself aloof from her since his 
return. It was monstrous, but not in- 
explicable. For he had poured out his 
heart to another, had sent another the 
treasures of his affection—his fickle, 
abominable affection. And chance, Ma- 
thilde’s confession, had dragged that 
perfidy into the sun. 

She suffered. But she would not re- 
main quiescent under this deadly in- 
sult. If jealousy gnawed her soul with 
remorseless teeth, she was not the only 
victim in the affair. There was a man 
—and a man who would know how to 
act. She had met General Delaplanche 
many times during the past seven 
weeks, and, with a certain, a sure, in- 
stinct, she felt that he had learned that 
his wife’s heart was not his. He had 
seen those letters. Camilla was sure of 
that. And she was right. © 
. Well, if she could get this ring, she 
had but to send it to Delaplanche,—his 
wife’s ring,—send it with a word as to 
who had possessed it, to whom Ma- 
thilde had given it, and—the soldier 
would see to the rest. Vengeance for 
him—and for her! 

As she buried her heated face in a 
bowl of white malmaisons, a servant 
brought a letter. It was marked 
“Urgent.” She regarded the plain en- 
velope as if it had dropped from a star. 
For the writing upon it was Barthel- 
emy’s. For an instant she was inclined 
to destroy it, but curious impulse tore 
open the letter. It ran: 


I had resolved never to see you again, 
but I am not strong enough to keep my 
word pledged to myself. I must meet 

ou, Camilla, once more, torture though 
it will mean to me, sweet and harrow- 
ing torment. For the sake of another’s 
feelings I determined to avoid explana- 
tion. f will do so no longer. I implore 
you to grant me an interview. Let me 
come to see you this evening. B. 


She read it through at a glance, and 
then again, slowly. She burst into a 
laugh which for an instant scared her- 
self. Explanation? What explanation 


possible? Lies—lies—lies ! That was all 
she could expect from such a traitor. 
She tore the letter to fragments and 
threw them into the fire. 

Suddenly she became motionless, 
movement paralyzed by the power, the 
malevolent power, of an idea which 
dilated her eyes, parted her lips, burned 
her cheeks. 

This letter, this insulting demand for 
an interview, was a new weapon to her 
hand. Why wait for the ring—which 
Maxence might well fail to obtain? No, 
no, there was a surer way. 

She dashed off an answering line: 


It is not advisable that you come here. 
Expect me at nine o'clock at your house 
in the Rue St. Martin. C.G@ 


And when she had written that re- 
sponding message and dispatched it, 
she wrote another, unsigned, which ran 
as follows: 


General Delaplanche: 

One who is acquainted with your se- 
cret grief, with your trouble which must 
not be named openly, sends you in this 
brief message a word of counsel. If you 
would find the man you seek, go to-night 
to the Rue St. Martin, number —. Be 
there at nine o’clock. Ask for T. B. He is, 
at any rate, no coward, and will not deny 
your accusations. You will understand 
why this note must be anonymous. 


Fearful of herself, she sent off this 
second letter the moment following its 
composition. 

Ten minutes later her action com- 
menced to gnaw her peace. She would 
have recalled both communications. 
She had not believed herself capable of 
that thing. But in a time of jealous 
fury she had done it, and it was done. 
She had lighted the vehement flame, 
and it would roar itself out. 


FTER five o’clock Paris likes to sit 

on its café chairs, if it is not too 
cold, and while drinking an apéritif re- 
gard the stream of life wash up and 
down the boulevards like a restless 
sea. 

At about that time Captain Maxence 
Lepaul was sitting outside the Café de 
la Paix, when he was joined by Gen- 
etal Delaplanche, who, with a nod of 
greeting, dropped into a chair on the 
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THE VEHEMENT FLAME 


opposite side of the little table—a 
chance meeting. The General smoked 
cigarette after cigarette, inhaling deep- 
ly, saying no word, obviously excited. 
Lepaul, his eyes on the gravel, his 
brows contracted, was buried in some 
reflection so profoundly that twenty 
minutes passed without his moving an 
inch. Rousing himself by a hard effort, 
he said at last: 

“Diable, how time drags! I am wait- 
ing for the opera to open.” 

Delaplanche flung him a careless, im- 
patient glance. “Already ?” he grunted. 

“I mean to be in time, you will al- 
low. And you?” 

“T have an appointment for nine 
o'clock.” 

Lepaul laughed mirthlessly. “Mon 
Dieu, you are worse than I. There is 
an hour or two to be killed. We will 
dine together ?” 

Delaplanche pulled out his watch. 
“Five?” he growled. “No, my watch 
has stopped.” 

“Certes, yes,” said Lepaul. He tugged 
at his own. Something shot from his 
pocket and rolled to the feet of Dela- 
planche, who stooped to restore it. It 
was a gold ring containing a single 
opal. 

“Excuse me,” said Lepaul, holding 
out his hand. 

Delaplanche stared at the gold circle 
in his palm as if it were the most aston- 
ishing thing in the world. “My wife’s 
ring?” said he. His fingers snapped 
back upon it. “Mort de mon ceur!” 
said he in a stifled tone. Then he looked 
at Lepaul with his eyes in a flame. 
“You—it is you who—” He broke off, 
controlling some emotion which was 
stopping his heart. “Explain, mon- 
sieur,” he added calmly. 

Lepaul, over whose face had spread 
a deathly paleness, did not immediately 
answer. He swallowed two or three 
times, drank off his liqueur slowly. A 
whole minute passed. He lighted a cig- 
arette. 

“TI am waiting, monsieur,” said Dela- 
planche, whose eyes were fixed upon the 
other’s face, his eyes in a flame. 

Lepaul drew a deep breath ; he leaned 
back easily in his chair, stretching his 
long legs under the table. 
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“Your wife’s ring—yes,” said he. 

“She gave it to you?” 

“T have it; that is apparent.”’ 

“And those letters which she re- 
ceived ?” 

“IT wrote them.” 

“The handwriting is not yours?” 

“There are occasions when one must 
disguise such evidence.” 

“Read that.” Delaplanche handed the 
other that note which urged him to go 
to the house in the Rue St. Martin. 

Lepaul lifted surprised brows. “I 
congratulate you on having anonymous 
friends, General.” 

“That address is yours?” 

“One of them, certainly.” 

“And the initials T. B.?” 

“Oh, I am known by them at that 
house.” 

“Then my inquiries need extend no 
further ?” 

“True. Permit me, however, to add 
one word: your wife never wronged 
you in deed—she is incapable of that.” 

“That is for me to believe—if I 
choose.” 

“Precisely.” 

“Your appointment at the opera still 
draws you?” 

“I have already abandoned it. And 
yours at the Rue St. Martin is now 
unnecessary.” 

“True. I have come to the end of my. 
search, monsieur!” 

“Bien. But—pardon me, you speak 
a shade too loudly. People ate looking. 
We Parisians are born starers. In this 
place we must study the courtesies. Ac- 
cept one of my Egyptiennes. Merci.” 


BEFORE the opera was over Camil- 
la left. Maxence was not there, and 
the tempest in her heart would not be 
stilled by music. 

At home she found a letter—from 
Lepaul. She said: “He failed to get 
the ring, or he will not try.” But as she 
read, her eyes darkened, for each word 
struck a blow at consciousness. 

Bien-aimée—for I will so name you for 
the first and last time. Who are the great- 
est sinners in life? Those who love most. 

I who would die for you have wronged 

you. That you and Barthelemy loved I 

knew perfectly well. He trusted me, his 

friend. I betrayed him. His secret hid- 
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ing forbade open communication with 
you; but he sent you letters bearing no 
names through me. I kept them from 
you. But that is not all. I believe you are 
aware that a lady whose name I need not 
write has the real misfortune of a hope- 
less infatuation for Barthelemy. In a 
luckless hour I left my letter-case at her 
house. To find the owner, she examined 
the contents. She read those letters, four- 
teen of them, which I should have de- 
stroyed; she recognized the unusual, the 
microscopic, handwriting, and sent for 
me as in a matter of life and death. 

Jealousy had affected her senses. Whom 
was Barthelemy addressing in the im- 
passioned terms which he used? Her sud- 
den question staggered me utterly. In my 
confusion I stammered weakly that they 
were to one who must never know of his 
affection. Poor fool! She mistook my 
agitation, concluded that I spoke in that 
veiled fashion of herself, even believed 
that I had intentionally left them at her 
house for her eyes. Seeking to shield my- 
self, I faltered lamely in contradiction, 
The next moment it was too late. Im- 
agine the rest. I do not beseech your for- 
pe: I plead the greatness of my 
ove. 

Concerning the ring, I found it at 
Thekla’s lodging, in a drawer. But you 
will not want it now. Send for Barthel- 
emy. He is true to you, Camilla. You 
need not strike at him—as I know you 
intended. Yet I who betrayed his trust 
may yet save his honor. 

MAXENCE. 


Camilla read these words, these 
pregnant words which explained every- 
thing, which, a few hours ago, would 
have opened heaven to her. They swam 
in a mist before her eyes. The letter 
fluttered to the carpet. She put up her 
gloved hands to her throat, to her bare 
throat, pierced through with pain. This 
revelation, which should have brought a 
shock of happiness, now shouted at her 
in a bitter mockery. She panted: 

“Tt is too late! Oh, mon Dieu, I have 
destroyed him! Why did he not unde- 
ceive Mathilde! But he has not, he will 
not. Delaplanche has been there dy 
now. I know what will happen—what 
has perhaps already happened—” 

She turned abruptly as a visitor was 
announced. 

And she saw Thekla Barthelemy on 
the threshold of the room! 


HE uttered an inexpressible cry, 
moved towards him, reeled dizzily, 
and he caught her in his arms. She 


THE VEHEMENT FLAME 


clung there, nerveless, shaken by a 
storm of sobbing. 

“Hush, hush, Camilla—my love, my 
true well-beloved,” he soothed. “I know 
all. Maxence sent me his confession 
and said that he had told you. I sus- 
pected the truth long ago. I let him 
alone—my friend Maxence. How free- 
ly we forgive him, do we not?” 

She sobbed wildly, “Why did you 
not come to me before ?” 

“Mathilde, on the brink of death, it 
seemed, urged me to a promise of faith- 
fulness. And you had sent me no mes- 
sage on my return to Paris. That is 
explained now. I waited for you this 
evening to come, but you did not. I had 
to see you.” He stroked her hair, kissed 
her tear-drenched eyes. “Camilla, bien- 
aimée! It seemed to me that fate was 
bearing me away from you, and [| re- 
signed myself to that terrible current. 
I was wrong: Mathilde must know the 
truth.” 

“You promise me that?” 

“T promise you, Camilla.”’ 

Suddenly she started, stung by recol- 
lection. “You—you have seen General 
Delaplanche?” she exclaimed, lifting 
terrified eyes. 

“Why, no,” 


he replied in genuine 
surprise. “What do you mean?” 
“Nothing—nothing at all,” she said 
hurriedly. The thought, “He regarded 
my anonymous letter as a contemptible 
thing, destroyed it and forgot it,’ re- 


plied to her fear-filled conscience, 
bringing intense relief. She added: “I 
do not quite know what I am saying, 
Thekla. I have been so unhappy.” 

“And I,” he answered. “But that is 
over and with the past. This is the per- 
fect day, Camilla. And to-morrow I 
will go and shake Maxence by the 
hand.” 

But he did not know that at that 
moment, in the Bois de Vincennes, in 
an avenue of flat-spreading cedars 
swinging sullenly under the moon, of 
cedar trees which mock a man’s limit 
of time, General Delaplanche, a smok- 
ing pistol in his hand, looked down 
with dull, with heavy eyes on the body 
of Maxence Lepaul, which lay careless 
of love, regardless of the drifting 
shadows. 
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“And when would I get a chance to 
play Miss Kemble’s part? Soon?” 

“Never, I hope.” 

“That’s encouraging !”” 

“If Miss Kemble fell ill, we’d ordi- 
narily refund the money because she’s 
the star. But sometimes we might have 
to go ahead and give a performance at 
short notice.” 

“T’m a sort of fireman, then?” 

“Exactly, and the fewer times you’re 
called out, the gladder I am to pay your 
salary.” 

“And you'll give me a better chance 
when you can?” 

“Indeed I will. If you have the gift, 
the sooner I find it out and the harder I 
work it, the more money I make. The 
more you earn, the more I earn. I’d like 
to pay you ten thousand a week.” 

“All right, I’ll try.” 

He pressed a button on his desk once, 
then twice. The office-boy appeared, fol- 
lowed by the stenographer. Reben said 
to the boy: “Is Mr. Batterson here? 
Send him to me.” To the stenographer 
he said: “Fill out a contract for Miss Kip 
—Miss—what’s the first name? Miss 
Daphne Kip—salary twenty-five—make 
it a three-year contract.” 

Daphne felt as flattered as a slave who 
has brought a high price at an auction. 
But she was a trifle terrified at that 
“three-year contract.” Still, this was no 
time for quarreling with terms. It 
would always be easy to lose a job. 

Reben was already busy at his desk. 
He motioned her absently to her chair 
and said—rather for Duane’s sake than 
hers, she felt: “Sit down, wont you? 
till the contracts come, and pardon—” 

He finished the phrase by the deed. 
The office routine went on, and Daphne 
might have been the chair she sat in for 
all the attention he paid her. She felt 
rather ungallantly ignored. Still, she 
had asked to be treated on a business 
basis. He was taking her at her word. 


CHAPTER XX 








FTER the contracts were 
A signed, Mr. Batterson ap- 
peared. He was one of 
Reben’s stage managers, a 
worried, emotional young man, worn to 
shreds with his task of stimulating and 
restraining the emotions of his troupes. 
Reben introduced him to Daphne and 
explained her new office. Batterson 
seemed none too well pleased with the 
news that Daphne was ignorant of stage 
work to the last degree. He found it 
hard enough to make the experienced 
actors read their lines as they must be 
read and to keep on reading them so. 
To teach this dramatic infant how to 
walk and talk was an unwelcome labor. 
Her beauty did not encourage him. It 
was his experience that stage beauty was 
as much a matter of acting as pathos. 

He took Daphne into his office and 
pulled out a set of parts. They had been 
much handled by previous actors, and 
marked with cuts, revisions, crosses and 
business. Daphne did not know what a 
cue looked like. When Batterson spoke 
of the number of “sides” in a. part, she 
could find only two. The abbreviations 
“bus.” and “X” or “Xes” left her in the 
dark. 

When she stumbled over them, he cast 
his eyes heavenward in his swift im- 
patience. He explained them with a 
vinegary gentleness. But he at least 
avoided the usual preliminary fencing. 
He made no effort whatsoever to flirt 
with her. Rather he gave her the im- 
pression that he was less likely to seize 
her in his arms and kiss her, than to 
seize her by the hair, drag her out of his 
cave and leave her on the sidewalk. 

He talked to her of the canons of in- 
terpretation. He walked through her 
scenes and spoke her lines for her again 
and again and yet again. But somehow 
he could not teach her. 
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She was supposed to be a young, 
beautiful woman, quick to tears and 
laughter, and she was all of these things. 
But she could not seem to be or pretend 
to be any of them on the stage. And 
Batterson only confused her. 

He tried to show her how to enter the 
scene, say “How do you do?” quizzically, 
whimsically ; to walk on, sit down, cross 
her knees, say a line of raillery and 
laugh amiably. But all she could see 
was a homely man with a cigarette voice, 
a Scotch-whisky smile and a laugh and 
walk like a hyena prowling through a 
graveyard. He was even less helpful 
when he played the part of the tall and 
handsome hero whom she must love. 

He tried everything but beating her. 
He flattered her, wheedled her, parodied, 
satirized, rebuked her; and occasionally 
he cursed her. She did not rebel even 
against his profanity because she had no 
confidence in herself to support her re- 
sistance. She felt that she was worse 
than he said she was when he said she 
was worst. She used all her funds of 
resolution in keeping from throwing 
down the part, and running away in 
tears. She had none left for asserting 
her rights to politeness. And when at 
last he released her for the afternoon, 
she had about decided that the appar- 
ently simple business of acting was one 
of the most complex and profound of 
mysteries, a science more technical 
and perilous than analytical and syn- 
thetic chemistry. 

If she could have heard what Batter- 
son said of her to Reben, she would have 
mailed the parts to him with a note of 
resignation. But Reben was used to Bat- 
terson’s hyperboles, and he had seen tri- 
umphs emerge from despair, swans from 
ugly ducklings. 

He had seen apparent imbeciles sud- 
denly get the hang of it and become 
artists overnight. There were certain 
notoriously bad rehearsers whom only 
an audience inspired. 

He had such hopes of Daphne, and 
his friendship with Duane impelled him 
to give her at least a chance. So he re- 
minded Batterson that the divine Sarah 
Bernhardt and the immortal Mrs. Sid- 
dons had begun with failure, and in- 
sisted on letting the girl be heard. 


He was more eager to have an under- 
study ready since one of the children of 
Miss Kemble (legally Mrs. Bret Win- 
field) was ill. 


NCE Daphne was out in the street 

again and released from the ordeal 
of pleasing Batterson, youth and ambi- 
tion brought back hope again. Broadway 
was athrob with enthusiasm and she 
caught zest from the crowds. She was 
going home to study, carrying her little 
set of text-books like a school-girl. But 
she felt the wings of conquest fledging 
on her ankles—or the wheel of fortune 
spinning under her soles. She was a 
woman with a salary. She would be no 
longer a parasite on the men. She had 
a career and a business as well as the 
best of them. 

She preferred to walk. It kept her in 
touch with the people whom she was to 
sway. These outdoor currents would all 
turn into her theater some day. Perhaps 
she would some day have a theater 
named after her, as other actresses did 
who had had no more advantage than 
she at first. 

She had read of their delays and 
despondencies and their economies. 
That was a beautiful word, economy. 
She was enjoying economy now, saving 
a cab-fare, or at the worst a street-car- 
fare. 

She caught sight of a clock. The hour 
hand was at the V. She had had no 
luncheon, nor needed any. At home her 
mother and- Leila would be wondering 
what had become of her. The reception 
was at four. Either they would be wait- 
ing and fuming, or they would have 
gone on without her. 

Meanwhile she felt suddenly fam- 
ished. She did not know the restaurants 
of New York. She stepped into one as 
into a cavern of dangers. At that hour 
she was the only one present except the 
waiters. There was a singular uplift of 
pride in ordering her food, eating it 
like a business man, paying her bill and 
tipping liberally. Independence was 
heaven. 


NLY her mother was at home when 
Daphne arrived. Leila had gone on 
to the reception alone. She was vexed at 
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Daphne’s inconsiderate neglect to send 
even a word of her whereabouts. Mrs. 
Kip had been worried to tears. Daphne 
had to tell her where she had been. She 
told it with a gush of enthusiasm, but 
it left Mrs. Kip cold. 

She was a pious, church-going woman, 
Mrs. Kip; she had always looked upon 
the theater as a training school for the 
still lower regions. She went to plays 
occasionally but usually with a feeling 
of dissipation and worldliness. 

To have her daughter enter the play- 
house by the stage door was an in- 
credibly cruel blow. If Daphne had 
proudly announced her intention of 
going on the streets, Mrs. Kip could 
hardly have been more alarmed. The 
worst of it was that she did not have to 
go. She had a father who had money 
enough ; a rich brother, and a nice young 
man dying to marry her. 

Daphne tried to reason her mother out 
of her backwoods prejudices, but only 
frightened her the more. Mrs. Kip re- 
tired to her room to write a cogent tele- 
gram to her husband demanding that he 
come at once and rescue his child. She 
always called on him in an emergency, 
and he always responded with success. 

She was crying so hard that she could 
hardly compose the telegram. Daphne, 
in the meanwhile, was in the living- 
room trying to memorize her lines and 
cues. The star réle was lying on the 
table before her, and she kept her fingers 
on her ears to drown out the lamenta- 
tions of her mother. 

Leila came home eventually, full of 
gossip and triumph. Her Dutilh gown 
had made a tremendous success: the 
other women wanted to murder her. She 
announced that during the day she had 
started accounts at two of the big depart- 
ment stores, and she was proud of the 
achievement. 

Mrs. Kip broke in on her chronicles 
with the dismal announcement of 
Daphne’s new insanity. Leila was 
almost as bitter in opposition as Mrs. 
Kip had been, but from quite another 
motive. Leila had aristocratic impulses 
and looked forward to social splendors. 
She would gain no help from the fact 
that her husband’s sister was a theatrical 
struggler. 
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Daphne escaped an odious battle with 
her by referring to the need for close 
study and retreated into her own room, 
locking her mother out. 

She stayed there, repeating her lines 
over and over and trying to remember 
the action that went with them as Miss 
Kemble had played it and as Batterson 
had reiterated it. She had a quick mem- 
ory, but the intonation of the lines gave 
her extraordinary difficulty. 

She remembered one of Miss Kemble’s 
most delicious effects. She came on the 
stage unannounced and pausing in the 
doorway, smiled whimsically and said: 
“How do you do?” That was all—just 
“How do you do?” But she uttered it 
so deliciously that a ripple of joy ran 
through the audience. Daphne tried to 
master the trick of it, but with no suc- 
cess. She said, “How do you do?” in 
dozens of ways, with no result except 
to render the phrase meaningless gibber- 
ish. 
She was baffled by mysterious little 
difficulties, undreamed of by the laity. 
She feared that she would never master 
them either by brute force, or by inspira- 
tion. A ghastly doubt of her ability to 
succeed so shattered her confidence that 
she almost resolved to give up her plans 
for a stage career, or any career. In a 
mood of fierce self-analysis her soul cried 
aloud within the reverberant caverns of 
itself. 

“Daphne Kip, you have no. tempera- 
ment! You have no artistic sense, and 
you never had. You were never good for 
anything and you never will be. You are 
just ordinary clay without imagination, 
or gifts or any hope of a career. You’re 
just like everybody else in the crowd of 
nobodies.” 


MONG all the duels of life where 
two friends or enemies cross swords, 
there are none so hideous as those when 
the soul like a Siamese monstrosity turns 
upon itself, pounding, biting, reviling. 
Daphne flung down the part she was 
studying and flung away ambition, and 
went out to tell her mother and Leila 
that she agreed with them. She would 
return to private life. 
She was confronted with Leila in the 
role of despair. Bayard had telephoned 
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that he could not get home for dinner. 
He would not be home in time to take 
Leila to the theater as he had promised. 

Leila was in a frenzy. Her old prob- 
lems, “‘What’s to become of me?” and 
“How am I to kill all this time?” 
were paramount again. She had nothing 
to do but wait for her man to come 
home and take her somewhere. Daphne 
understood the tragedy of the modern 
wife: dowered with freedom, pampered 
with amusements, deprived of the bless- 
ing of toil, unaccustomed to domestic 
slumber, she must yet wait on the whims 
or necessities of her husband. 

Daphne reconsidered her decision. 
Better all the difficulties and heartaches 
of the actress-trade than this prison loaf- 
ing of wifely existence. She had some- 
thing to do. She would be a star, and her 
theater would rescue forlorn women and 
shop-worn husbands from the torture of 
idle evenings. 


CHAPTER XXI 








HE three women dined to- 
". gether. Leila, disgusted, called 

it a hen party. She recalled the 

recent times before her mar- 
riage when she was never left alone of 
an evening. Bayard himself had held her 
first in his life. But as soon as he got 
her, and fastened the wedding ring on 
her, he put her on a shelf and forgot 
her. She warned Daphne not to be 
fooled as she had been. She warned her 
that Clay Wimburn would neglect her, 
once she was married, just as Bayard 
neglected his wife. 

Leila was all for going to a theater 
in spite of Bayard, and without him. 
She offered to stand treat, if the two 
others would go with her. Mrs. Kip 
begged off: she could not stand the 
pace; Leila could not stand the repose. 

Daphne said that she had to go to 
Reben’s theater and watch another per- 
formance of “Clipped Wings ;” study it 
for points. Leila had not seen the play, 
and she was glad to accept an invita- 
tion, especially as Reben had given 
Daphne a pair of complimentary tickets. 
Entrance on a pass has always added the 
final note of prestige to theater-going. 
While the girls were dressing, Daphne 
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was called to the telephone by the aston- 
ishing news that Clay Wimburn wanted 
to talk to her. She felt an instinctive 
dread even of speaking to him over the 
wire in her sparse costume, and gathered 
her bathrobe together as she set the re- 
ceiver to her blush-encarnadined ear. 

Her heart was aglow with pride in 
the fact that Clay’s pride had not out- 
worn his love, and she drank in his voice 
as if it were water from a refreshing 
spring. 

He announced what she had hoped 
that he would announce. He declared 
that he would not give her up and could 
not live through the long night unless 
she granted him a chance to see her for 
a while. 

She told him of the two theater tickets 
and wanted him to buy a third and act 
as escort. He accepted the office with 
enthusiasm. Daphne dashed imto her 
clothes, and by the time he reached the 
house she was ready and waiting. 

But she had not explained why she 
wanted to see “Clipped Wings” again. 
She must now describe her appeal to 
Duane, his response, Reben’s courtesy, 
and her new career. She omitted to men- 
tion the rebukes she had had to ad- 
minister to Duane and Reben; but there 
was horror enough in what she told him. 

Clay revealed a power of temper that 
she had never suspected in him. He 
broke forth into a diatribe against Tom 
Duane, as a wrecker of homes, engage- 
ments and other Paradises, a serpent 
offering apples of knowledge to every 
foolish little Eve. What he said of the 
evils of the theatrical business and of 
Reben as its chief Moloch could hardly 
have been exceeded by a Methodist 
preacher or a theatrical novelist. Though 
he had been glad to take Daphne to the 
theater as often as he could afford it— 
oftener than that—he did not spare even 
the audience. 

“What do you want to go on the stage 
for?” he demanded. “Why must you go 
out and display yourself before a mob 
of vile spectators? What other motive 
can you have besides vanity? There 
might be some excuse if you were starv- 
ing, but you’ve got a father and a home, 
and now you've got a husband waiting 
to slave for you and provide you with all 
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ago. Then we did not find this 
out for ourselves. The discovery 
was made by an old gentleman who had 
suffered with swollen veins for nearly 
fifty years. He had made many unsuc- 
cessful efforts to get relief and finally tried 
Absorbine, Jr., knowing its value in re- 
ducing swellings, aches, pains and sore- 
ness. Absorbine, Jr., relieved him. 


He told us that after he had applied 
Absorbine, Jr., regularly for a few weeks 
his legs were smooth as when he was a 
boy and all the pain and soreness had 
ceased. Thousands have since used 
this antiseptic liniment for this purpose 
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Absorbine, Jr., is made of oils and ex- 
tracts from pure herbs, and when rub- 
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(absorbed) by the pores; the blood cir- 
culation in surrounding parts is thereby 
stimulated and healing helped. 
Absorbine, Jr., leaves no residue, the odor is 
pleasing and the immediate effect soothing and 
cooling. Though absolutely harmless to human 
tissues, Absorbine, Jr., is a powerful germicide, 
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ing cuts, scratches, burns and 
other skin breaks liable to 
infection. 


For muscle soreness, aches, 
pains, strains, sprains, stiff- 
ness and all accidental hurts, 
Absorbine, Jr., is the remedy 
to have always at hand and 
ready for instant use. 


$1.00 a bottle at 
druggists or postpaid 


A Liberal Trial 
Bottle will be sent to your 


address on receipt 
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bottle or procure regular size from 
your druggist today. 





WwW. F. YOUNG, P.D.F. 
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transparent radiance like 
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the comfort that love and hard work can 
get you. You have no right to go on 
the stage. I forbid you to paint up that 
pretty face and expose that pretty body 
to the public and to ruin that pretty soul. 
I forbid you. They belong to me!” 

She admired his gifts of storm so 
much that her answer was very humble. 
She bent before the gale, but she held 
her new possessions all the closer under 
the shelter of her cloak. 

“I don’t belong to you, dear,” she 
said very meekly. “My soul and body 
and face don’t belong to you. They 
hardly belong to me. I don’t want you 
to slave to buy me things. I don’t want 
to take my poor father’s money any more. 
I’m not starving, but I’d rather starve 
than go on eating the bread and cake 
somebody else is sweating for. I’m going 
on the stage because it’s the quickest way 
I know for a woman to gain her inde- 
pendence, and that’s the thing I’m 
after.” 

“Oh, you want to be independent, eh? 
Of your people, and of me especially? 
You don’t want to love me any more?” 
He was very bitter in his torment, but 
still she kept gentle: 

“T think that what I am doing is proof 
of my better love. I think you ought 
to help me.” 

“Help you? How can I help you?” 
he snarled. “I don’t know any managers. 
Tom Duane has already taken you out of 
my reach and put you in Reben’s power 
—the blackguards! I dare say they’ve 
both already—” 

He could not say what he thought. 
The mere idea that the sacred person of 
his betrothed could have been pro- 
faned by the caress, even by the eyes, of 
other men was almost intolerable. 


T was well that emotion strangled him, 
for his accusation would have been 
the truth, and a most inconvenient truth 
to explain. In every man there lingers 
an element of the instinct to wall his 
women in from the adventurous eyes of 
other men, and to shroud her in yash- 
mak and shapeless cloak when she 
must be abroad. Every bit of liberty he 
gives her hurts one part of his soul, 
however much the rest of him may re- 
joice. 


It would have been hard for Daphne 
to explain to Clay Wimburn that two 
very kind gentlemen had tried to kiss 
her, but had accepted her rebukes in 
good part and consented to work for 
her without hope of future reward. 
Most women meet that sort of encounter 
frequently, and even the faithfullest of 
them feel that it is wisest and most loyal 
to keep such incidents to themselves. 
Otherwise endless broils would almost 
certainly ensue. 

Daphne, loving Clay above all other 
men, zealous to make herself his ideal 
companion, had involved herself in alli- 
ances that she could not entirely reveal 
to him. She wondered how many more 
of these she would accumulate in her 
new pilgrimage. 

She found, as lovers will, that the best 
hope of reconciliation lay in a temporary 
breach. She assumed, therefore, a pose 
of cold dignity. What Clay had almost 
accused Duane and Reben of, was so 
hateful as to be almost impossible. The 
same expression of repugnance that she 
had used when it happened, served per- 
fectly now to rebuke her lover for im- 
agining that it could ever have hap- 
pened. 

She drew herself up to all the height 
she had and spoke like an offended prin- 
cess : 

“If you can’t trust me, you can’t really 
love me. You'd better look elsewhere 
for somebody that will live according to 
your orders. Good night, Mr. Wim- 
burn.” 

If he had had wit enough to laugh 
and seize her in his arms, he might have 
brought her back from the long journey 
she was beginning. But love blinded and 
enraged him, and he compressed all his 
disappointments and longing into cne 
bitter groan that sounded like a gasp of 
disgust. The difference between “Ah,” 
and “Agh!” is only a breath, but it makes 
all the difference to the listener. 

So Clay seemed to say “Agh!” and 
then “Good night!” 

He had brought his engagement ring 
along with him. He took it away again. 

Daphne, with a grim self-possession 
like the crust over molten iron, answered 
his passionate “Good night!” with a 
quiet one. 
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CHAPTER XXII 





APHNE closed the door again 
on love and went back to her 
mother and Leila. ‘The look in 
her eyes dared them to ask her 

a question. She would have emptied the 

white-hot brazier of her anger at life on 

either of them that spoke. 

They wisely pretended complete in- 
difference, and Leila merely asked 
Daphne if she were ready to start for the 
theater. Daphne said that she was, and 
they went down to a taxicab. 

Leila said that it was a shame that she 
had no automobile of her own. Since 
Bayard was going to spend all his days 
and nights away from her, she ought at 
least to have a car to save her from the 
humiliation and risk of going about in 
hackney cabs with strange drivers. 

Daphne made no comments. She spent 
the evening at the theater in alternate 
flashes of wrath at the miserable state of 
her love-affair, and of terror at the 
things she was seeing on the stage and 
would have to repeat some night before 
an audience. She tried to catch each 
trick of gesture, and accent, and to im- 
press it on her memory, but her soul 
was in a pitiable swirl. 











WHEN Leila and Daphne got back to 

the apartment, they found Bayard 
waiting. He had come home worn out 
with his office dramas and had counted 
on finding nepenthe in his pretty wife’s 
arms. But his pretty wife had taken her 


arms elsewhere. He was thrown into 
further dejection and a little frightened. 

When at last Leila came in, he did 
not greet her with added joy for her be- 
lated return, but with protest at her ab- 
sence. This hurt her. The more fiercely 
lovers love each other, the more delicate 
are the antenne of their souls, the more 
easily bruised. Resentment always waits 
just back of passion, and there is only 
a frail barrier between a thrilling re- 
union and a good fight. 

Leila reacted to Bayard’s complaint 
of her absence with a complaint of his 
own. Daphne had had enough of con- 
flict; she hastened to her room, and 
made ready for the welcome oblivion 
of sleep. 


But the walls of the apartment were 
like sounding-boards, and the wounded 
souls of Bayard and Leila forgot discre- 
tion. They wrangled wildly well. 

It was impossible for Daphne and her 
mother not to hear. They stood together 
in their nightgowns, listening and won- 
dering what the outcome would be. They 
had felt uncomfortable enough at the 
billing and cooing of the two lovers, but 
the pecking and cawing on the other side 
of the partition alarmed them. 

Leila, in her grief at being left alone 
all day and all evening, made use of 
every grievance as a weapon. The things 
she had bought, the accounts she had 
opened for further purchases had been, 
at the time, proofs of her anxiety to 
make herself beautiful for Bayard. 

Now she used them as proofs of her 
hostility, as proofs of her determination 
to thwart his stinginess. She would buy 
what she needed, in spite of him. If he 
preferred his business to her love, she 
would find diversion elsewhere, as his 
sister was doing. He need not think that 
he could leave his wife to entertain his 
mother and turn their apartment into a 
hotel and expect her to sit there and 
wait for him. 

And now the in-laws were in the war 
with a vengeance. Mrs. Kip and Daphne 
stared at each other in horror. They felt 
evicted, and whispered that they must not 
spend another night under that roof. 

Bayard, filled with chagrin at his own 
plight, caught between his old family 
and his new, struck out blindly at both. 
He declared that women were all im- 
possible and that the only wise man was 
the monk in the wilderness. All that 
women wanted was money, money, 
money, and their affection was only a 
pretense. 

He had come home to escape the money 
talk, and it was all he found. He be- 
rated Leila with a vigor that astounded 
her ; and kindled her to a wrath that as- 
tounded him. They were waging the 
world-old, loathsome pin-money war, 
and they fought it with young enthusi- 
asm. Daphne and her mother could not 
see their eyes, but they could imagine the 
looks in them as they confronted each 
other. Hearing them, one would have 
thought them almost anything but a 
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‘RTHUR FURNISS, 13 years old, 
son of Mr. A. J. Furniss, 647 So. 
21st St., Louisville, Ky., was afflicted 
with a deformed foot, due to paralysis. 
He came to us December 12, 1914. These 
photographs convince you beyond theshadow 
of adoubt that his foot was made straight 
ard strong here. Read also this evidence in 
black and white: 

“Both Mrs. Furniss and myself are more than pleased with 
Arthur’s condition on his arrival home after § months’ treatment 
at the McLain Sanitarium. He is continuing to improve. When- 
ever we can say a good word for your institution we wi!! certainly 

o it.” A. J. FURNISS 
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plete modern equipment. 
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formities and | eualiieaees book of ref- 
erences. Both 
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prompt delivery. 
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Co., 540 Broad 8t., 
Providence, R. I. 
Please send me FREE, 
without obligation, your great 
290-pa~e Catalog of Jewelry and Gifts 
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couple of lovers still under the authority 
of the honeymoon. 

The elder Mrs. Kip was reminded of 
her own quarrel-riddled past and felt a 
great pity for her son without feeling 
any for her husband. Daphne saw in 
the quarrel a. warning of the storms 
ahead of her and Clay, in the future, if 
she married him on his money. 


WHEN Leila and Bayard had ex- 

hausted themselves in their quar- 
rel, suddenly they fell into each other’s 
arms in mutual affection and common re- 
morse. Leila made solemn pledges never 
to buy anything on credit again, and Bay- 
ard told her she should buy herself any- 
thing she wanted. Leila had an inspira- 
tion: “Give me an allowance, honey, 
a regular allowance; then we wont ever 
quarrel again.” 

“IT will!” said Bayard. He snapped 
at the suggestion, and peace poised for 
a descent while they began to debate on 
the proper amount of the allowance. 

The submission of both of them to 
such a combination of pension and bribe, 
shocked Daphne worse than the quarrel. 
She resolved again not to place herself 
in any such sentimental peonage. 

She was glad that Clay Wimburn had 
quarreled with her. She had taken a dis- 
trust for love. Like other forms of fire, 
it was a good servant but a bad master. 
Better the wages of heartless strangers 
than a dependence on the wanton whims 
of affection. 

She might not have temperament, but 
perseverance gained more battles, and 
she would win a place on the stage. She 
would succeed in spite of everybody. 


CHAPTER XXIII 








HE next day Batterson tele- 
gi phoned her that he had called 

a rehearsal with the company 
at one o’clock. Daphne went 
to the theater in a shudder of fear. The 
stage looked utterly forlorn with the 
actors and actresses standing about in 
their street clothes. Under the bright 
lights with the people made up and the 
audience in full bloom like a vast gar- 
den, there would be impersonality and 
stimulation; but the present scene was 




















as doleful as the funeral of an unpopular 
man. 

Courage is largely a matter of the 
super-self forcing reluctant feet forward. 
A soldier, ordered to leave a bomb- 
proof shelter for an advance across a 
playground of shrapnel, has just the 
struggle with his motor system that 
Daphne had with hers. 

Batterson was honestly eager to be 
disappointed by her unexpected revela- 
tion of secret abilities, and all the com- 
pany wanted her to be a genius, if only 
for the sake of their own time and 
stress. 

With the kindliest smile an amiable 
wolf ever wore, Batterson invited- the 
fluttering lamb to come to the stream and 
drink. Daphne stepped forward in a 
trance of fear, and Batterson said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, Miss Kip, our 
new understudy. Give her all the help 
you can.” 

Miss Kemble had graciously chosen to 
be present for that purpose, though the 
result was only to increase Daphne’s em- 
barrassment. An imitation in the pres- 
ence of the living model has a heavy 
load to carry. 

Miss Kemble went forward to her and 
took her hand and petted it and said: 

“T’m so glad to see you. You are a 
positive guarantee of good health for 
me.” 

“Thank you,” said Daphne. “But I 
don’t believe I quite understand.” 

Miss Kemble laughed: “The rest of 
them do. Don’t you know the saying 
that a pretty understudy keeps a star 
twinkling? I’d never dare be ill with you 
waiting to step into my shoes and show 
how much better you are.” 

“Oh, Miss Kemble!” Daphne gasped. 
“An angel couldn’t fill your shoes.” 

“Are they as big as that?” said Miss 
Kemble, and Daphne was worse be- 
fuddled: 

“TI didn’t mean that.” 

“Of course you didn’t. But you must 
meet my aunt, Mrs. Vining. She wont 
object to your playing her parts, I’m 
sure.” 

Mrs. Vining, who had played all man- 
ner of rdles for half a century, and was 
now established as a famous player of 
hateful old grande dames, spared 
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Daphne her ready vinegar, and chose to 
mother her. 

“I got my start the way you did, my 
dear child, only I wasn’t half so pretty 
and I made a miserable fluke of it. Don’t 
let anything discourage you, and if that 
little whippersnapper of a Batterson 
bothers you, just signal to me and I'll 
restore him to his place.” 

Mr. Reben had come down to make 
up his own mind. He smiled with a kind 
of challenging cordiality and murmured : 

“So our little business woman is going 
to open the shop. Well, all you’ve got 
to do is to deliver the goods, and I’ll 
buy ’em at your own price.” 


BATTERSON rapped on the kitchen 

table that stood on the apron of the 
stage under a naked bunch-light of glar- 
ing glare: 

“Places please for the _ entrance. 
Ready? All right, Eldon!” 

The noble matinée idol put his hat on 
a chair, walked into the scene, sat down 
on a divan composed of two broken 
chairs and read an imaginary newspaper. 

Batterson said: 

“Doorbell! Bzz-z-z.” 

A ‘well dressed young man whom 
Daphne recognized as the elderly butler 
walked across and opened an imaginary 
door between two chairs. This was the 
cue for Miss Kemble’s famous “How 
do you do?” 

Everybody waited and watched for 
the newcomer to make her entry in the 
new world. Everybody heard in imagina- 
tion the purling liquid of Sheila 
Kemble’s delicious tones, always the 
same at every night and matinée and 
always'as fresh and warm as new milk. 

But Daphne stood with heels screwed 
to the floor and tongue glued to the roof 
of her mouth. 

“All right, Miss Kip,” said Batterson 
with ominous patience. “Come on, come 
on!” 

Another silence ; then Daphne laughed 
and choked. 

“I’m awfully stupid. I’ve forgotten 
the line.” 

Batterson gnashed his unlighted cigar 
and growled: 

“Howjado! Howjado!” 

“Oh, yes, thank you. I’m so sorry,” 
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said Daphne and walked on at the wrong 
side of the chairs. Everybody shivered 
to realize that she had entered through a 
solid wall. This miracle was ignored, but 
there was no ignoring the peculiarly in- 
eloquent note she struck when she bowed 
to the butler and stammered : 

“How are you?” 

A sigh went through the vast profound 
and void of the empty theater. Instinct 
told them all that Daphne did not be- 
long, and never could belong. Batterson 
groaned tragically: 

“Not to the butler. Don’t say ‘How 
are you’ to the butler; say ‘Howjado’ to 
Mr. Eldon, there. Say ‘Howjado’ to 
Mr. Eldon, there.” 

“How do you do?” said Daphne, bow- 
ing to Eldon and speaking with a soul- 
fulness of a squeezed doll. 

Eldon rose, folded up his imaginary 
paper and came forward with a pitying 
desire to help her. He had gone through 
her agony, had suffered the slings and 
arrows of outrageous stage managers, 
had broken up a performance at his 
début, sent a large audience into spasms 
of ill-timed laughter, and had been 
ordered never to ask for a line again. 
This very Batterson who admired him 
so well now had been the persecutor and 
the victim of his inexperienced youth. 
And now Eldon had arrived. He hoped 
that the scared little woman would win 
through the same bitter trials to the same 
perilous and always endangered success. 

He delivered his line with benevolent 
gentleness. He waited, then gave her 
her line with exquisite tact. She did not 
repeat it after him. He said to her: 

“Don’t be afraid ; you’re all right.” 

He gave her the line again and she 
parroted it after him. She leaped then 
to a speech several minutes farther on. 
He drew her back to the cue. “Pardon 
me, I have a line before that.” 


HE rehearsal blundered on. It was 
not Daphne’s fright that disturbed 
the rest. It was her complete failure to 
suggest the character, or any character. 
The roughest diamond flashes where 
it is cut. The dullest flint gives some fire 
where it is smitten. But Daphne was 
neither diamond, nor flint. She was other 
things, perhaps more useful and beauti- 
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ful. She glowed and gave back fire, but 
otherwise. 

The playfolk admired her beauty, her 
pluck, her shamefast modesty, but they 
felt that she was in the wrong place. 
Their hearts were wrung for her, but 
their artistic principles were violated, 
and they watched her with a mixture of 
affection, dismay and amusement. 

Batterson found nothing to amuse 
him. Reben tasted that dust and ashes 
of disappointment with which theatrical 
managers are so familiar when they bite 
on the Dead Sea fruit of beauty without 
dramatic talent. 

The worst of it came during the 
ardent love scene, where the woman 
pleaded with her husband, begged him 
to understand that her career was not in 
conflict with her love, but longed 
to codperate with it. It was a problem 
something like Daphne’s own; like, in- 
deed, the problem of increasing myriads 
of women who wish to have both the 
home and the world as men have. 

Poor Eldon had to stand the brunt of 
the scene. He had to be embraced by an 
attractive girl whom a total lack of the 
instinct of impersonation rendered un- 
believably awkward. Batterson had to 
come forward and drape Daphne’s arms 
about Eldon himself to place them 
where they had to be. 

A complete failure of memory com- 
pelled Daphne to refer again and again 
to the part. With one arm crooked over 
Eldon’s shoulder she would turn and 
hunt for her lost place in the manu- 
script. She kept thumbing the pages 
clumsily, dropping the booklet, scram- 
bling for it in contest with Eldon, thank- 
ing him, finding her place and reading 
lines of tempestuous passion with the 
conviction of a terrified schoolgirl pip- 
ing her first recitation. 

Then Eldon would miserably groan 
his response while the less tender mem- 
bers of the company tiptoed outside to 
guffaw, and while Batterson turned 
away and gnawed his knuckles in a rage 
like Ugolino’s in Inferno. 

Miss Kemble tried to help. She asked 
Daphne to step aside and watch, while 
she went through the scene. But she was 
so unnerved that she forgot her own 
lines and had to refer to the manuscript 


THE THIRTEENTH COMMANDMENT 


while Eldon waited in acute distress, and 
Daphne looking on said, “Oh, I see. I 
think I understand it now.” ‘Then she 
forgot it all again at the repetition. 


OMEHOW the rehearsal was worried 
through to the end and Batterson dis- 
missed the company with thanks. He 
took Reben aside to demand a substitute. 
Daphne went home not knowing what 
the verdict was. She felt sure that it 
would be, “Not guilty of dramatic 
ability.” She was worn out with the ex- 
posure of her own faults, and uncertain 
which she feared the more, to be dis- 
missed or to be accepted. The latter 
meant unending trials. 

But she had cut herself off from her 
lover, dismissed him as coldly as Reben 
could possibly dismiss her. She was in 
very great need of some one to lean on, 
of some one to make her smile, and to 
praise her up a bit from the dust. 


At the elevator she found Tom Duane. 

He had just telephoned up to ask 
if she were in. There was a welcome 
flattery in his frank delight. She asked 
him up. When they reached the apart- 
ment, the maid said that her mother and 
Leila were both out. Mr. Reben had 
telephoned and left word that she should 
call him. 

Daphne feared that he had a death- 
warrant to deliver, and put off the blow. 
She wanted a few minutes’ respite of 
good cheer. 

Tom Duane was electric with it. He 
praised her with inoffensive heartiness 
and insisted on hearing the history of her 
progress. She gave the worst possible 
account of her stupidity. He would have 
none of her self-depreciation. 

“Everybody’s got to begin,” he said. 
“Some of the greatest actors are always 
bad at rehearsal. Some of the greatest 
actresses always are at their worst on the 
first performance. You’re bound to suc- 
ceed. You have beauty, and charm and 
grace and magnetism no end. Don’t 
worry. I’ll speak to Reben and make 
him restrain Batterson. We'll make a 
star of you yet.” 

There was a fine reassurance in that 
word “we” and a pleasant tang of im- 
pudence. It gave her strength to go to 
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THE THIRTEENTH COMMANDMENT 


the telephone and call up Reben. She 
abject 


came back in and 
collapsed. 

Tom Duane was at her side instantly. 

“You’re ill! In heaven’s name, what 
can I do?” 

His solicitude pleased her. She smiled 
palely: 

“Mr. Reben told me he was afraid I’d 
better give up the job. He was very 
polite and awfully sorry, but he said he 
didn’t think I was quite suited to the 
work. The time was so short that he had 
to engage another woman of more ex- 
perience, and would I please send back 
the parts. He said that later perhaps 
there might be another chance, but—oh 
—oh—oh !” 

She was crying with all her might. 
She had worked hard, and endured much, 
and fought her people and driven her 
lover away, only to be cast out as in- 
competent and hopeless. 

Gradually she realized that Duane’s 
hands were on her shoulders. He was 
squeezing them as if to keep her from 
sobbing herself to pieces. His face was 
close-to hers, and he was murmuring: 
_»"¥ou poor little thing! You mustn’t 
grieve: You're too fine and too beautiful 
for such work.” 

She flung herself free. “No, no, I’m 


despair 
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an imbecile—I’m no good—that’s all. 
I’m simply no good to myself or anyone. 
I wanted so to succeed, and now I can’t! 
They wont give me a chance.” 

Those big hands were at her shoulders 
again. That soothing voice was minister- 
ing courage and praise. 

“You are not no-good. You shall suc- 
ceed! I’ll make Reben take you back. 
I’ve helped Reben out when he was in 
trouble. I’ve lent him money, and I'll 
make him give you your chance. I prom- 
ise that on my word !” 

She stared at him through her tears. 
They blurred him in dancing flashes of 
light as if he were a sun-god. She caught 
his hands from her shoulders, but she 
had to hold them in hers. She was 
drowning, and she must cling to what- 
ever arms stretched down to her, without 
questioning whose, till she was safe 
again on the solid earth. 

He was laughing now and patting her 
on the back as if she were a frightened 
child. She felt no right to rebuke his 
caresses. They were such as a brother 
might give a sister. His arm about her 
was that of a comrade, sustaining an- 
other in a battle. 

He was the only one in the world who 
offered her courage and praise and help 
in her need. 





ment’’ is increasing every day. 
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go into heavy chemicals on his own 
hook ; I guess I could get his place.” 

“Don’t refuse it without full consid- 
eration. My attitude toward you thus 
far has been wholly critical; I’ve re- 
frained from compliments; but it would 
interest me to—er—see what you can do 
with your brains. I suggest that you 
learn everything there is about the busi- 
ness outside and in: become indispensa- 
ble, be tolerant of stupidity, forbearing 
amid jealousy and indifferent to con- 
tumely, zealous, watchful, polite with- 
out, let us say, sissiness. Manners, my 
dear boy, are appraised far too low in 
our commercial life.” 

The grin occasioned by these injunc- 
tions died on Amidon’s face as he real- 
ized that the lawyer was in earnest; but 
he was very much at sea. Eaton was a 
busy man, as_his generous office space 
and the variety of his paraphernalia 
testified ; just why he had sought an in- 
terview, for the sole reason, apparently, 
of extracting a little information and 
giving a little advice, caused Amidon 
to wonder. He was still wondering when 
Eaton rose and glanced at the tiniest of 
watches, which he carried like a coin in 
his trousers pocket and always looked at 
as though surprised to find he had it. 

“Time for me to be off; arguing a 
case in Pittsburgh, Monday.” 

He opened a bag that lay beside him 
on the floor, pulled a packet from a 
drawer and dropped it in, and told Jerry 
he might, if he had nothing better to 
do, accompany him to the station. 


CHAPTER VI 


AN ERROR OF JUDGMENT 








AN stood at her window 
watching a man turn out of 
the walk that led from the 
front door to the street. Her 
eyes followed him until the hedge hid 
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him from sight, and then she sat huddled 
in the window-seat, breathing hard from 
her run upstairs. She went to her desk 
and glanced at a page of the pass-book 
of a trust company that showed the with- 
drawal on June 29 of one thousand dol- 
lars from her savings account. There 
remained a balance of sixteen hundred, 
and she mentally verified the calculation 
before thrusting the book into the bot- 
tom of a drawer under a mass of invita- 
tions she meant at some time to file in a 
book she kept as a record of her social 
activities. 

She knew that she had made a mis- 
take, and she was reviewing the chances 
of discovery with a wildly-beating heart. 
The man she had just closed the door 
upon had paid two calls on successive 
days. He had represented himself as the 
attorney for her brother, held on a 
charge of murder at Belleville. He had 
plausibly persuaded her that it was only 
fair for her to help her brother in his 
distress; that he was the victim of un- 
fortunate circumstances but that an in- 
vestment of one thousand dollars for his 
defense would save her the humiliation 
of having one of her own flesh and blood 
convicted of a murder for which he was 
in nowise responsible. It had been inti- 
mated in discreet terms that her rela- 
tionship to the prisoner could be hidden ; 
it would even be denied if necessary. 

She knew now that she should not 
have yielded; that in all fairness to her 
foster-father she should have reported 
this demand to him. In handing over 
money that represented Christmas and 
birthday gifts through half a dozen 
years, for the defense of a man she had 
not heard of since the beginning of her 
life with the Farleys, she justified her- 
self with the thought that it was kinder 
to her foster-father, in his invalid con- 
dition, to keep the matter from him. 
She experienced a sudden revulsion of 
feeling the moment the money passed 
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from her hands in the ten one-hundred- 
dollar bills the man had specified. 

Farley had been seeing much of his 
lawyer since the row over the’ Kinney 
luncheon. While his wrath at her du 
plicity seemed to pass, she assumed that 
he had not forgotten his threat to disin- 
herit her if she married Copeland. 

She was unwontedly attentive to him, 
spending much time in his room and 
reading to him every evening. She knew 
that he liked having young people about, 
and she asked to his room some of the 
girls and young men who called on her. 
She exercised all her arts, which were 
many, to keep him cheerful, and if he 
realized that the change had been ab 
rupt, and that it dated from his outburst 
against Copeland, he made no sign. Sh: 
mustn’t stay in too much, he said; he 
didn’t want to be a burden to her. 

Eaton had called shortly after his talk 
with her on the golf links, but on an 
evening when Farley was receiving the 
attention of his masseur. He had spent 
the evening and had been at pains to 
make himself agreeable. Now that 
Copeland had been thrust‘ into the back 
ground, it occurred to her that Eaton 
was worth cultivating. We all maintair 
more or less consciously a mental list of 
people on whom we feel that we may 
rely in difficulties; it had occurred t 
Nan that in a pinch Eaton would be a 
friend worth having. 

While it was wholly unlikely that 
Farley would ever learn of her transac- 
tion with the stranger, it was neverth: 
less a possibility that would hang over 
her as long as he lived. She sought com 
fort in the reflection that the amount 
was small, and that Farley had never 
Stinted her; moreover, that it was her 
own money, subject to her personal 
check; but there was little consolation 
to be had from such reasoning. She must 
talk to some one, and before dinner she 
telephoned Eaton and asked him to come 
up. 

Farley had spent two hours with his 
lawyer that day, and from the fact that 
two of his old friends had arrived hur- 
riedly in answer to telephonic summons, 
she judged that he had been making a 
new will and that these men had been 
called te witness it. 
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He grumblingly ate his prescribed 
dietary and watched her consume her 
ampler meal with his usual expressions 
of envy at her appetite. 

“If I could eat like that, I’d be well 
in a week; it’s all rubbish, this infernal 
diet !” 

“But we tried disobeying the doctor 
the other night when the nurse was out, 
and you didn’t sleep a wink. You'll have 
to be good until the doctor discharges 
you!” 

“Don’t be silly!” he snapped. “They 
know. mighty well they can’t cure me; 
they’re just hangin’ on to me as long as 
they can for what they get out of it. But 
I may fool ’em yet! My grandfather 
lived to be ninety and died then from 
bein’ kicked by a horse; and my own 
father got up to seventy-eight, and that 
gives me eight years more,” he ended 
defiantly. 

“But you worked harder than they 
did, Papa; you never used to come home 
to dinner until seven.” 

“Of course I didn’t!” he flared: 
“These young fellows that think four 
hours make a day’s work are fools; you 
wont see them gettin’ very far in the 
world, spendin’ their time flyin’ around 
in automobiles and playin’ golf all day!” 

“Well, of course some of the young 
men don’t amount to much,” she ad- 
mitted ‘conciliatingly. ‘But there are 
others who work like nailers. I suppose 
Mr. Eaton works as hard as any man in 
town; and he doesn’t need to.” 

“Doesn’t need to?”’ Farley caught her 
up. “Every honest man works; a man 
who doesn’t work’s a loafer and very 
likely a blackguard. John Eaton works 
because he has the brains to work with! 
He’s a rare man, John Eaton. There 
aint many men like John, brought up 
as he was, with everything easy, but he’s 
bucklin’ down to hard work just the 
same, like the man he is. You say he’s 
comin’ up? Well, we'll let him do the 
talkin’. Maybe he can get a laugh out 
of me; he says some mighty funny 
things—and they’re mostly true.” 

He began feeling about for the even- 
ing paper that he had dropped at his 
side when dinner was served. 

“Just find the market page and read 
through the local stock list. I noticed 
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they’ve put a new figure on White River 
Trust; I used to be a director in that 
company. What’s that? Two hundred, 
eighty-five. Let me see, that’s fifteen 
dollars more than it was last January 
when I bought fifty shares at two- 
seventy. She'll go three hundred in five 
years. It’s the safest buy in town.” 


IS long conference with his lawyer 

had left him tired and _ irritable. 
His doctor had repeatedly counseled 
Nan and the nurse to keep him quiet. 
As they seemed to be on perfectly safe 
ground, she began reading the financial 
comment preceding the general stock 
and bond list, and finding that he was 
interested, she followed it with the letter 
of a firm, of brokers that buoyantly 
prophesied a strong upward movement 
in the immediate future. She thought 
he was listening attentively when he be- 
gan murmuring half to himself: 

“Two-eighty-five; she’s bound to go 
to three hundred. Hey? What’s that 
rubbish you’re readin’? Wall Street 
letter? What do I care what a lot of 
infernal gamblers say about a better tone 
in the market. Those fellows down there 
don’t produce anything ; it’s the boys out 
here that. grow the corn and feed the 
pigs that put value in the paper those 
fellows down there gamble in! Put that 
paper down; I want to talk a little busi- 
ness. How much money you got ?” 

The question was like a blow in the 
face; the blood went out of her heart 
with a rush. Her wits danced nimbly 
in her effort to find an answer, to decide 
just how to meet the issue. 

“Do you mean the _ housekeeping 
money ?” she asked. 

Since Mrs. Farley’s death she had 
paid the household bills from a sum de- 
posited to her credit the first of every 
month. Beyond asking occasionally how 
the bills were running, Farley had never 
questioned her as to her expenditures. 
There was a special allowance and a 
generous one for her clothing, and when 
she asked for additions to the household 
money to renew linen or pay for repairs, 
it was always readily forthcoming. 

“No, no!” he ejaculated impatiently. 
“T don’t mean the house money. How 
much you got in the trust company—the 


savings you’ve been gettin’ three per cent 
on? You must have over two thousand 
dollars there. I been meanin’ to ask you 
about that; you’ve got too much to keep 
at three per cent, and we ought to put 
it into securities of some kind. Run 
along and get your pass-book. If you 
haven’t got enough to buy ten shares of 
White River Trust stock, I'll bring it 
up a little so you can have an even 
number.” 

- He was absorbed in mental calcula- 
tions and did not notice the reluctance 
with which she rose and walked toward 
her room. The trust company required 
that books be presented when with- 
drawals were made, and she remembered 
the appearance of the teller’s notation. 
Farley had never looked at her pass- 
book since the day she brought it home 
and proudly displayed it. It was the un- 
kindest fate that had turned his mind 
upon it at this juncture, and she can- 
vassed all possible explanations: neces- 
sary expenditures in excess of her house- 
hold and personal accounts; unusual 
repairs which she might pretend she had 
not wanted to trouble him with in his 
illness; or benevolences—the latter, she 
fancied, more likely to appease than the 
others in view of. his own generosity to 
causes that appealed to him. She de- 
cided that a frank confession followed 
by an appeal to sentiment was the like- 
liest means of staying his anger. 

She waited with her hands clasping 
her waist while he examined the book. 

“What’s this? What’s this mean, 
Nan? You took out a thousand dollars 
in one lump—to-day! My God, what 
does this mean? What kind of invest- 
ments you makin’, Nan? Yesterday you 
had with interest, lemme see—twenty-six 
hundred dollars, and now you’ve cut it 
down to sixteen hundred! What you 
spendin’ that money for, girl?” 

“Well, Papa,” she began with the best 
air of frankness she could summon, 
“something very strange and sad has 
happened. I meant to tell you all about 
it just as soon as you were stronger, but 
I’m glad to tell you now, for I know you 
will understand and sympathize — as 
you’ve always done whenever I’ve had 
my little troubles—” 

He seemed to be taking this in good 
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ent from any othersystem, is conceded 
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ciency since the invention of the type- 
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or her speed and acccuracy, and the 
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$15 a week, their former salaries, to 
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Already thousands of stenographers 
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ob arg accuracy than they ever could 
efore. 


Nothing Else Like It 
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part until “troubles” caused him to sniff. 

“Troubles! What troubles you ever 
had? I guess there aint a girl in town 
that’s had less trouble than you have!” 

“Of course, I didn’t mean it that way, 
Papa; I mean only little things, little 
mistakes and slips I’ve made that you 
and Mamma have always been kind 
about. No girl was ever treated as 
kindly as you have treated me. And I 
mean always to be perfectly frank with 
you; and I’m going to be now.” 

“Well,” he said. 

She felt that her explanation had been 
well chosen, but she must be adroit, 
risking no word that might spoil the 
effect of her disclosure. 

She knelt beside him and began in a 
tone that was eloquent of humility, yet 
not without a confidence that she hoped 
would add to the effect of her recital. 

“You see, Papa, when you brought me 
home with you, and you and Mamma 
began caring for me, I was just a poor 
little waif, ready for an orphan asylum. 
My father and mother would never have 
been able to do anything for me if they 
lived ; and if it hadn’t been for you and 
Mamma, I’d never have known any of 
the things I’ve learned through you. I 
might have been a dining-room girl right 
now in some cheap hotel if you hadn’t 
opened your doors and your hearts to me. 
And that has made me appreciate my 
blessings—all the comforts and luxuries 
you have given me. And it has made me 
feel, more than you may imagine, for 
people not so lucky as I am—the under 
dog that gets kicked by everybody. And 
even where people are wicked and do evil 
things, I think we ought to think kindly 
of them and help them where we can. 
I know you and Mamma always prac- 
ticed that. And I’ve tried to!” 


HE lifted her eyes and there were 
tears in them, that seemed to be born 

of a deep compassion, a yearning toward 
all the poor and erring among mankind. 
Farley was not unmoved by this demon- 
stration; he shifted his legs uneasily 
under the light pressure of her arms. 
Her spell upon him had never been more 
complete; she felt that she might risk 
much in the mood to which she had 
brought him. 
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“And you know, Papa, I have thought 
a great deal about my brother — who 
drifted away with the flood. I haven't 
seen him since Father and Mother died. 
Rob is much older than I am, and the 
poor boy never had any chance. I hadn’t 
even heard of him since you brought me 
away until the other day. And he’s in 
trouble, very deep, serious trouble, Papa ; 
he’s been arrested—I’m sure not for any- 
thing he really did; but being poor and 
without friends it was perfectly natural 
for him to ask me to help him. I think 
you will agree to that. And he sent his 
lawyer to ask me for money to use in 
defending him. I meant to tell you all 
about it when you were well; I felt sure 
I was doing right and that you’d be 
glad to have me help him; and it’s all 
so horrible—” 

She felt his form grow rigid, felt his 
hands roughly push her away, as he 
blurted hoarsely: 

“Blackmail! My God, it’s blackmail 
—or else you’re lyin’ to me!” 

She rose and faced him tearfully. 

“Tt’s the truth!” she declared. ‘“He’s 
my brother—the only one of my family 
that’s left. You wouldn’t have me refuse 
to help—” 

“Help him! Turn a thousand dollars 
of your savings over to a worthless 
whelp that’s got into trouble! How do 
you know he’s your brother?—a man 
that waits all these years before he shows 
himself and then plumps down on you 
for one thousand dollars! I tell you it’s 
blackmail, blackmail! And you hide all 
this from me just as though I hadn’t any 
right to know what kind o’ trouble you 
get mixed up in! Aint you got sense 
enough to know you’re touchin’ bottom 
when you give up money that way? 
What’s he threatened you with? You 
tell me everything there is to know about 
this, and I’ll find out mighty quick 
whether a contemptible scoundrel can 
come to my house and carry away a 
thousand dollars!” 

Farley glared at her unpityingly while 
she told her story, which seemed prepos- 
terously weak- when reduced to plain 
terms. She sobbingly admitted her fear 
of newspaper notoriety, her wish to 
shield him from the shame of her con- 
nection with a man awaiting trial for 
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murder, There was no mercy in his 
eyes; he was outraged that she had 
again deceived him. 

“Afraid o’ havin’ your name in the 
papers, were you? Just as though black- 
mailers didn’t always use that club on 
the fools they rob! And how many times 
do you.think a man like that will come 
back now he knows you’re easy—now 
you’ve gone into business with him?” 

The maid knocked at the door and an- 
nounced Eaton, but Farley gave no heed. 

“Payin’ blackmail! You got yourself 
into a nice mess! And after all I done 
to protect you and make a decent woman 
of you, you’re scared to death of havin’ 
some of your relations go to jail—just 
as though you hadn’t turned your back 
on the whole set when we brought you 
here and gave you our name. That ought 
to have made you respectable, if. it 
didn’t! Afraid of newspapers, afraid of 
jackleg lawyers! It’s the rottenest case 
of blackmail I ever heard! And here 
I’ve been proud to think that we’d pulled 
you out of the river mud and made a 
high-minded woman of you, that could 
stand up with any girl anywhere!” 

She waited for a pause, and then with- 
out attempting to answer his indictment, 
she said meekly: 

“Of course it was a mistake, Papa. I 
ought to have told you about it; but it’s 
my trouble—you must remember that! 
The shame of the exposure would be 
something I’d have to bear alone; that 
was the way I looked at it; and I didn’t 
want you to have the worry of it when 
you were just beginning to get well.” 

His thoughts had wandered away 
from her, playing about her offense in 
its practical and legal aspects. When 
she ventured to remind him of Eaton’s 
presence in the house, he made no reply. 
The silence became intolerable and she 
stole from the room. 


CHAPTER VII 


WELCOME CALLERS 





AN decided to explain to Eaton 
that Farley’s illness had taken 
a turn for the worse and that 
he had been abusing her as a 

relief from his suffering. As his furious 
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arraignment could hardly have failed to 
reach the rooms below, she felt confident 
that Eaton would be prepared for the 
story she meant to tell him. 

She was surprised to find two men in 
the parlor, the second of whom she did 
not at once recognize as Jerry. 

“T’ve taken the liberty,” Eaton began, 
“of bringing Mr. Amidon along. 
Thought you wouldn’t mind, particu- 
larly as I couldn’t have come myself 
without him. He dropped in just as I 
was leaving and seemed greatly de- 
pressed ; I hadn’t the heart to leave him. 
Depression in his normal state—no ser- 
enity, no hope, no vision!” 

Amidon grinned during this explana- 
tion, realizing that its lack of veracity 
was in the circumstances peculiarly 
Eatonesque and attributable to his 
friend’s wish to relieve Nan of embar- 
rassment. 

They had been uncomfortable from 
the moment the maid admitted them and 
they became conscious of the discord 
above. 

“T’m glad to see you, both of you,” 
she said with all the assurance she could 
muster. “Papa’s been having a bad 
time; you must have heard him. I wish 
you'd go up, Mr. Eaton, and see if you 
can’t talk him into a better humor.” 

“If you think it’s all right—” Eaton 
began dubiously. 

“Oh, he’d been looking forward to 
seeing you. These spells don’t last long: 
I’m sure you'll find him in good spirits.” 

She did not, however, offer to accom- 
pany him to Farley’s room but discreetly 
left him to test the atmosphere himself. 

Eaton and Amidon had been per- 
plexed by their enforced eavesdropping ; 
Jerry, acting on his own impulses, would 
have grabbed his hat and bolted. It was 
only the demeanor of his idol, placidly 
staring at the wall, that held him back. 
The call had been suggested by Eaton 
as a gay social adventure, and Jerry’s 
wits were severely taxed by his efforts 
to meet a situation without precedent in 
his experience. 

It was disconcerting to find a girl 
whose good fortune had seemed so en- 
viable with tears in her eyes nervously 
fingering a moist handkerchief. Once he 
had called on a girl whose father came 
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home drunk and manifested an ambition 
to destroy the furniture and use the 
pieces in the chastisement of his daugh- 
ter, and Jeremiah Amidon had enjoyed 
a brief but decisive engagement with the 
inebriated parent and had then put him 
to bed. But there was nothing in that 
incident that bore in the slightest degree 
upon the difficulties of people who lived 
in the best street in town, where he had 
always assumed that the prosperous 
householders dwelt in amity with their 
fortunate families. 

“Well,” he said, after waiting for Nan 
to open the conversation, “Pittsburgh 
put it over on New York to-day. Three 
to nothing.” 

He gave the score with a jubilant turn 
to the “nothing,” as though Pittsburgh’s 
success called for universal rejoicing. 

Nan, intent upon catching some hint 
of Eaton’s peaceful acceptance in the 
room above, merely murmured her mild 
pleasure in this news. She was satisfied 
that Eaton had begun well, and that 
under the spell of his presence Farley 
would be tranquil as long as his caller 
remained. 

“Sorry Mr. Farley is having a bad 
time,” Jerry went on, thinking this mat- 
ter required at least a passing reference. 
“You know down at the store we still 
talk about him. Somebody’s always tell- 
ing how he used to do things, and the 
funny things he used to say. When I 
first struck the plant, he used to scare me 
to death, sticking his nose in the ship- 
ping-room without notice and catching 
the boys larking. Once I had gone to 
the mat with a plumber that was look- 
ing for a gas-leak, and the boss came in 
and got us both by the collar and threw 
us down the stairs like a pair of old 
shoes. I thought I was a goner for sure 
when he sent for me to come to the office 
that night and asked me who started the 
trouble. I told him the plumber said 
when he found gas-leaks in jobbing 
houses he always reckoned somebody was 
getting ready to collect the insurance. 
Uncle Tim—that’s what the boys call 
him—asked me if I’d hit him hard, and 
I told him I guessed he’d have consid- 
erable business with the dentist, all right. 
Just for that he raised my wages a dollar 
a week! Say, can you beat it!” 
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He snapped his fingers and shook his 
head impatiently. 

“Isn’t. that rank — just after Cecil 
lectured me all the way up here about 
cutting out slang! I promised him sol- 
emnly before we started that I wouldn't 
say say; and here I’ve already done it! 
How do you learn to talk like white 
folks, anyhow? I suppose you got to be 
born to it; it isn’t like swimming or 
rowing a boat, that you learn once and 
always catch the stroke right.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t worry about that,” 
replied Nan consolingly. “I use a good 
deal of slang myself ; and at school my 
English teacher said it wasn’t such a sin 
if we used it as though we were quoting 
—we girls held up two fingers—so!” 

“That sounds reasonable, all right; | 
must tell my noble knight about that. 
It seems sometimes as though I just 
couldn’t get a ball over the plate—there 
I go again! And Cecil warned me 
specially against talking like a bleacher 
hoodlum when we got here.” 

“Oh, that’s not worth bothering about. 
I’m so glad to see you that I could cry 
for joy. If you hadn’t come when you 
did, I don’t know what might have hap- 
pened.” 


E had been trying to direct the talk 
into other channels, and her remark 
puzzled him. That this wholly charm- 
ing, delightful Nan could have given her 


-benefactor cause for the objurgations he 


had poured out upon her was unbeliev- 
able. Still, it was rather pleasant than 
otherwise to find that she was human, 
capable of tears, and it was not less than 
flattering that she should invite his sym- 
pathy. 

“Well,” he said, “I guess we.all have 
our troubles. Life aint such an easy 
game. You think you're sailing along 
all right, and suddenly pop goes a tire 
and you’ve got to climb out and study 
astronomy through the bottom of the 
machine. Why,” he continued expan- 
sively, finding that he had her attention, 
“when I first went on the road I used to 
get hot when I struck some mutt who 
pulled lower prices on me or said he was 
overstocked. But you don’t sell any 
goods by getting mad. I picked up one 
of these ‘Keep Smiling’ cards somewhere, 
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and when I got blue I used to take a 
sneaking look at it and put on a grin and 
tell the stony-hearted merchant the 
funniest story I could think of and 
prove that our figures f. o. b. Peanutville 
were cheaper, when you figured in the 
freight, than Chicago or Cincinnati 
prices. I’ve made a study of freight 
tariffs; I can tell you the freight on 
white elephants all the way from Siam 
to Keokuk and back to Bangkok. I’ve 
heard the old boys down at the store talk 
about Farley till I know all his curves. 
Farley’s all right; there’s nothing the 
matter with Uncle Tim; only — you 
don’t want to shift gears on him too 
quick. You got to do it gentle-like.” 

Nan smiled forlornly, but Amidon 
was glad that he could evoke any sort 
of smile from her. 

“It was all my fault,” she said. And 
then with a frankness that surprised her- 
self she added: “I had deceived him 
about something and he caught me at it. 
He gave me a big blowing-up,.and I 
deserved it.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t say that; but of 
course playing the game straight was 
always a big card with him. I guess 
Cecil will smooth him down.” 

He was afraid of her further con- 
fidences ; afraid that she would disclose 
something she would: regret later, and 
this he foresaw might embarrass their 
subsequent relations. She had been 
humiliated by Farley’s abuse, and it was 
not fair, he argued, to take advantage 
of her present state of mind by allow- 
ing her to tell more of the trouble. 

“You kndw,” she said, sitting up 
straight and folding her hands upon her 
knees, “I’ve been thinking a lot of 
things since I saw you out there by the 
river—about old times, and wondering 
whether it was good or bad luck that 
took me away from Belleville and 
brought me up here. I’d have been 
better off if I’d stayed there. I’d prob- 
ably have been washing dishes in the 
Belleville hotel if the Farleys hadn’t 
picked me up, a dirty little beggar, and 
tried to make something decent out of 
me! I’m saying that to you because you 
know all about me. You’ve made your 
own way, and you’re a lot happier than 
I am, and you’re not under obligations 
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to anybody; and here I am trying to 
climb a ladder my feet weren’t made for !”” 

“Cut all that out!” he expostulated. 
“Just because Uncle Tim’s been a little 
fussy, you needn’t think everything’s 
gone to the bow-wows. And as for stay- 
ing in Belleville, why, the thought of it 
gives me shivers! There aint any use 
talking about that. 

“Say, speaking of dining-room girls, 
there was a girl at that Belleville hotel 
that was some girl for sure. She was 
fruit to the passing eye, and a mutt 
carrying samples for a confectionery 
house called her Gladys one day, her 
real name being Sarah, and asked her 
how she’d like going to the movies with 
him after she got the dishes washed ; 
and she landed one order of poached 
cold-storage eggs on his bosom the neat- 
est you ever saw. Some men never learn 
how to size up character, and any fool 
could ’a’ told that that girl wasn’t open 
to a jolly from a sweet-goods peddler 
who’d never passed that way before. 
Sarah’s mother owns the hotel, and 
Sarah only helps in the dining-room 
Saturday nights to let the regular crock- 
ery-smasher off to punch the ivories for 
the Methodist choir practice. I was sit- 
ting next that chap and he thought 
he’d show me what a winner he was. 
I’m not justifying Sarah’s conduct, and 
about a half-portion of the golden side 
of that order caught me on the ear. I 
merely mention it to show you that you 
had better not think much of the life of 
the dining-room girl, which aint all the 
handbills make out.” 

“IT hope,” remarked Nan, “that she 
didn’t break the plate!” 

“No more,” he came back promptly, 
“than you could break a ten-dollar bill 
at a charity fair. That’s another thing 
I learned from Cecil. He got me to take 
a stroll with him through a charity 
bazaar last winter—just to protect him 
from the snares of the huntress, he said. 
He started in with ten tens and had to 
borrow five I was hiding from my 
creditors before we got back to the door. 
And all we carried out of the place was 
a pink party-bag Cecil handed a tramp 
we found freezing to death outside and 
hoping a little charity would ooze 
through the windows.” 
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“T was at the fancy-work counter at 
the fair,” said Nan, “and I remember 
that Mr. -Eaton bought something. I 
didn’t see you, though.” 

“T noticed that you didn’t; I was 
plumb scared you might! There I go 
again! Plumb scared! Oh, Cecil, if 
you had heard me then!” 


E was wondering just how he hap- 
pened to be sitting in a parlor on 
a fashionable street, talking to the only 
girl he had ever known whose name fig- 
ured in the society columns, quite as 
jauntily as he talked with any of the 
stenographers or salesgirls he knew. He 
was confident that parlor conversation 
among the favored of heaven was not of 
the sort he had, in his own phrase, been 
“handing out.” This thought gave him 
pause. He shook his cuffs from under 
the sleeves of his blue serge coat with a 
gesture he had caught from Eaton, and 
felt of the knot of his four-in-hand. 

Nan was asking herself whether the 
fact that a young fellow of Amidon’s 
deficiencies could interest and amuse her 
wasn’t pretty substantial proof that he 
was the kind of young man the gods had 
designed for her companions. A_ year 
ago she would have resented his appear- 
ance in the house; to-night she had a 
feeling that his right to be there was as 
sound as her own. A different fling of 
the dice, and it might have been he whom 
the Farley’s rescued from poverty and 
obscurity. 

In spite of his absurdities, she was 
conscious of definite manly qualities in 
him. Several times she caught him 
scrutinizing her sharply, as though some- 
thing about her puzzled him and gave 
him concern. His manners were very 
good — thanks, perhaps, to his adored 
Eaton; and she liked his clean, fresh 
look and good humor. After her talk 
with Eaton on the golf links, she had 
wondered whether the lawyer wasn’t 
making a butt of him; but she dismissed 
this now as unjust to Eaton, and as ap- 
praising Amidon’s intelligence at too low 
a figure. During this reverie he waited 
patiently for her to speak, imagining 
that her mind was still upon her 
troubles, but when the silence became 
prolonged he rallied for a fresh attack. 
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“If you’d rather read,” he remarked, 
“we'll hang up the silence sign the way 
they have it in the library reading-room 
and I’ll count ten until Cecil returns.” 

“Oh, pardon me!” she laughed con- 
tritely. “Why don’t you go on and talk. 
You’ve had ever so many interesting ad- 
ventures, and I need to be. amused. 
Please don’t think I’m always like this ; 
I hope you'll see me some time when I’m 
not in the dumps.” 

“I should be afraid to,” he retorted 
boldly, and then feeling that Eaton 
would have spurned such banality, 
ejaculated: “Oh rot! Let me scratch 
that out and say something decent. Just 
for instance,”—and his face sobered,— 
“T think you’re nice! You were perfectly 
grand to me that day down on the 
creek. I told Cecil about that, and I 
could see it made a hit with him; it set 
me up with him—that a girl like you 
would be polite to a scrub like me.” 

“Don’t be foolish,” she said. “I’m 
not proud of myself: I’m a failure, a 
pretty sad fizzle, at that.” 

She ignored his rapid phrases of ex- 
postulation and asked him how much 
time he spent in town. 

“Well, I’m likely to spend a good 
deal from now on. The boss has been 
shaking things up again, and he called 
me in by telephone yesterday and 
changed my job. That’s the way with 
him; he wont show up sometimes for 
six weeks, and then he gets down early 
some morning and scares everybody to 
death. 

“T thought I was settled on the road 
for the rest of my life, and now he’s 
made a job for me to help the credit man 
—who doesn’t want me—and take 
country customers out to lunch. A new 
job made just for my benefit. And all 
because of a necktie Cecil gave me. The 
boss saw me sporting it one day and 
asked me where I got it. I had to make 
a show-down, and he thought I was kid- 
ding him. You see Cecil’s about the 
last man he’d ever think of giving me 
presents. If I’d laid that necktie on 
any other living human being, it 
wouldn’t have cut a bit of ice; but when 
I said as fresh as paint, ‘John Cecil 
Eaton picked that up in New York for 
me,’ he laughed right out loud. ‘What’s 
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the joke?’ I asked him; and he says, 
‘Oh, Eaton never gave me any haber- 
dashery, and I’ve known him all my life.’ 
And like the silly young zebra I am, I 
came back with, ‘Well, maybe that’s the 
reason!’ You’d have thought he’d fire me 
for that; but it seemed to sort o’ make 
us better acquainted. He’s the prince, 
all right!” 

She had been trying more or less hon- 
estly to put Copeland out of her mind. 
Her knowledge of him as a business man 
had been the haziest: one never thought 
of Billy Copeland as a person pre- 
occupied with business. She was startled 
when Amidon asked abruptly: 

“Of course you know the boss?” 

It was possible that Amidon had heard 
the gossip that connected her name with 
his employer’s, and she answered care- 
lessly : 

“Oh, yes; I know Mr. Copeland.” 

“T guess everybody knows William 
B.,” said Amidon. “He’s got the pep— 
unadulterated cayenne; he isn’t one of 
these corpses that are holding the town 
back. He’s a live wire, all right.” 

Then realizing that he had ventured 
upon thin ice in mentioning Copeland, 
he came back to shore at once. 

“Cecil said that this being my first 
call, about thirty minutes would do for 
me, so I guess it’s time for me to skid. 
He must be handing out a pretty good 
line of talk on the upper deck.” 

She begged him not to leave her alone, 
saying that Farley lived by rules fixed 
by his doctor and that the nurse was 
likely to interrupt the call at any minute. 


As he stood uncertain whether to go or 


wait for Eaton, they heard the lawyer 
saying good-by, and in a moment he 
came down. : 

Nan looked at him quickly but was 
able to read nothing in his impassive 
face. 

“T hope you two have been getting 
better acquainted,” Eaton remarked. 
“Mr. Farley and I have had a splendid 
talk; I never found him more amusing. 


One of the most interesting men I ever 
knew. What have you been talking 
about? The silence down here has been 
ominously painful !” 

“Mr. Amidon has been telling me of 
the egg-throwing habits of the waitresses 
in my native town. Life here in the city 
is nothing to what it is down on the 
river. He’s almost made me homesick.” 

“My dear Amidon,” said Eaton 
severely, “have you been telling that 
story —in a private house? I thought 
when I brought you here you’d be on 
your good behavior. I’m sorry, Nan; 
I apologize for him. Of course he 
mustn’t come back; I’ll see to it that 
he doesn’t.” 

“Don’t be cruel!” laughed Nan. 
“We got on beautifully!” 

They heard Farley’s groans and mut- 
terings as the nurse put him to bed, 
and it seemed necessary to refer to him 
again before the men left. 

“You wont mind, Nan,” said Eaton, 
“if I say that Mr. Farley told me the 
cause of your little difficulty; I know 
the whole story. I think he probably 
wont mention it to you again. I asked 
him not to. Just go on as though noth- 
ing had happened. It was unfortunate, 
of course; but I’ve persuaded him that 
your conduct is pardonable — really 
quite admirable from your standpoint. 
If anything further arises in regard to 
it, I wish you’d communicate with me, 
immediately.” 

Ignoring her murmurs of gratitude, 
he turned to Jerry. 

“Amidon, at this point we shake hands 
and move rapidly up the street. And, 
Nan, you needn’t be troubled because 
Mr. Amidon heard the last echoes of 
your difficulty. He’s perfectly safe,— 
discreet, wise,—though you’d never guess 
it. You may safely assume that he heard 
nothing. We must have some golf, you 
and I. My game’s coming up!” 

She went with them to the street door, 
where Amidon, in executing a final bow, 
nearly fell backward down the steps. 


But of course that isn’t the last of the lawyer who got the thousand dollars; and of course 
Nan hasn’t heard the last of Billy Copeland. Follow her story in the next in- 
stallment of ‘‘7The Proof of the Pudding,’’ in the December Red 
Book Magazine, on the news-stands November 23rd. 
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keepers, doctors, lawyers, telegraphers, 
clerks, salesmen, clergymen, teachers—nearly 
every vocation is represented in this crack 
sales organization. 


Don’t Put Off 


But don’t put off. We are awarding these 
profitable agencies every day. Someone else 
may apply and get your territory if you wait. 
Win these profits for yourself. Just mail the 
coupon right now for full particulars and 
‘‘Opportunity Book’’ FREE. 


Mail This to Make Money 


The Oliver Typewriter Company 
1206 Oliver Typewriter Bidg., Chicago 


new Oliver ‘‘Nine.’’ 
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Send me ‘‘Opportunity Book’’ Free and tell 
me how to get the exclusive agency for the 
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RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


reese 








A Miss is as Good 
as her Smile 


Use Ribbon DentaJ/Cream. Other 
people will notice how white and 
wholesome your teeth look. 
Your dentist, who should examine your 
teeth twice a year, will discover from 
their condition that your dentifrice is 
efficient, anti-acid and non-scratching. 
You yourself will find the twice-a- 
day care a pleasure because of the de- 
liciousflavor of Ribbon Dental Cream. 
Sold everywhere—or a generous 
trial tube sent for 4c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 


DEPT D aos 199 FULTON ST. 
NEW \S’ YORK 
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Alakers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap — luxurious, lasting refined 





